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THAT, in the days of struggle when 
from New Orleans William Sidney Por- 
int: ee ter was bombarding New 
Silleiion y ork with manuscripts 

with only indifferent suc- 
“The Emancipation of Billy” was 
rejected no less than thirteen times before 
it was accepted, is a bit of information 
hat we culled the other day from one of 
he plate matter pages of what, for lack 
of a more definite name, may be called a 
country newspaper. And QO. Henry is 
quoted as speaking of that tale as “as 
good a story as I ever wrote.” Of course 
another indication of editorial incapacity, 
of editorial idiocy; another example of 
talent unrecognised to soften the sting of 
that last conventional slip of magazine 
rejection. Thirteen editors “turned 
down” “as good a story” as O. Henry 
ever wrote. Draw your own conclusions. 
At first thought there does seem to be 
a good deal of point to the argument. 
But then, turning the matter over in the 
mind, there is found another side to the 
question. “The Emancipation of Billy” 
in 1902 or in 1909 was, in point of 
quality, the same story. But as a dish to 
be served up to a certain circle of maga- 
zine readers it was a very different mat- 
ter. It was to a degree the O. Henry 
flavour of caviare. In 1902 the reader’s 
palate had not yet been accustomed to 
that particular flavour. The dish in 
many cases would have been laid aside 


cess, 


+ 
t 
+ 
t 
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untasted or unfinished as having an un- 
familiar taste. And, after all, to con- 
tinue the culinary figure of speech, the 
undiscerning editor of 1902 was only the 
chef, or at most, the maitre d’hotel. 

. . . 

Every one recalls how, in The New- 
comes, Thackeray killed the mother of 
Lord Farintosh only to bring her back 
to life a few chapters later; how, on one 
occasion in The Adventures of Philip, 
he called Philip Firmin Clive Newcome; 
how, in Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens made 
Squeers, in one breath, order the pupils 
of Dotheboys Hall to crack the ice in 
the pond and weed the garden. Fiction 
is rich in these little authors’ “breaks.” 
We wonder how many of the readers of 
©. Henry detected a curious blunder in 
“Thimble, Thimble!”, that delightful 
little comedy of “the old Nigger Man, 
the Hunting-Case Watch, and the Open- 
Faced Question—mostly borrowed,” to 
use O. Henry’s words, “from the late 
Mr. Frank Stockton, as you will con- 
clude.” 


Some little time before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe there appeared in 
“Bob” Davis the papers a news item 

from Paris that had a 
particular thrill. The French Govern- 
ment had sought out an old man in his 
nineties for the purpose of bestowing 
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ROBERT H. DAVIS 


honours for a deed of many 
Back in the first half of the 
nonogenarian, 


upon him 
years ago. 
nineteenth this 
then a youth in his early twenties, had 
a bugler serving with the French 
soldiers engaged in the work of wresting 
Northern Africa from the fierce native 

course of a bloody bor 
he was captured and led into 
It was 


century 


been 


tribes. In the 
der battle 
the presence of the Arab leader. 
a critical moment in the conflict and the 


Arab 


a ruse. 


chief thought to win the day by 
“Do you wish to 
torture?” he said to the prisoner before 
him. “Then blow the Retreat.” The 
Frenchman raised the bugle to his lips 
and sounded, not the Retreat, but the 
Charge. With yells his comrades came 
dashing on, and the Arabs broke and 
fled. That, substantially, was the basis 
of We Are French, a story which bears 
the names of Percy Poore Sheehan and 
Robert H. Davis. 


escape the 


To those persons who merely read fic- 
tion and do not write it, the name of 
Robert H. Davis may come as the name 


of astranger. But to the world of writ- 
ers, editors, and publishers his is an in- 
fluence whose power it is hard to over- 
estimate. Last summer we printed in 
these columns a symposium for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what stories of the 
late O. Henry enjoyed the greatest meas- 
ure of popularity. We wanted an edi- 
torial opinion and naturally turned to 
Mr. Davis as the who had read, 
accepted, and rejected more short stories 
than any other man in the world. His 
wide acquaintance can be illustrated by 
an anecdote. Some years ago he and a 
friend were crossing the Rocky Moun- 
One _ night 
snow storm, tar 


man 


tains on horseback. they 
were riding through a 
from any human habitation. “Somewhat 
remarked Mr. Davis. “Yes,” 
his companion, ‘“‘but I’ll bet be- 
fore morning we will meet someone who 
Within twenty minutes a 
of the darkness, 

friendly voice 


lonely,” 
replied 


knows you.” 
figure appeared out 
lamp was flashed, and a 


“Hello, Bob!” 


cried out, 


The continuation of the war | 


t! 


as not 
lessened the number of English authors 
A who have visited this coun- 
try. Following the brief 
tour of A. E. W. Mason, and of Sir 
James Barrie, who has finally begun to 
publish his plays, beginning with Th. 
Admirable Crichton, and Half Hours 
Messrs. Henry Arthur Jones and Frank 
Harris have been in America. Mr. 
Jones has not only supervised the appear- 
ance of his play, The Lie, but also made 
arrangements for the publication, this 
spring, of two books, The Theatre of 
Ideas, and The Lie. 


Visitors 


The other Englishman who seems quite 
happy to remain in America, Mr. Frank 
Harris, author of The Bomb, The Man 
Shakespere, Montes the Matador, will 
perhaps be somewhat offended at being 
called an Englishman. Though he has 
for years lived in London, he is an I[rish- 
man by birth, a Parisian by choice and, 
just now, an American by residence. Of 


the present war it was Mr. Harris who 
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first said, “Yes, the Russians will fight ris’s first glimpse of America. Indeed, 
to the last Russian; the Germans will he knows it as do few Americans, and 
fight to the last German; and the Eng- The Bomb was one of the first novels 
lish, oh yes, the English will fight to the to show the roaring beauty and drama 
last Frenchman.” ‘This is not Mr. Har- of Chicago, the most American of cities. 


G. K. CHESTERTON, WHO AT THE TIME OF PRESENT WRITING, IS REPORTED TO BE IN A CRITICAL 
STATE OF HEALTH 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE 


CLARION,” BEING ENTERTAINED ONE EVENING 


SOME YEARS AGO IN “FAR WEST” STYLE BY MEMBERS OF THE BOHEMIAN CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Back in the closing days of the Old Fron- 
tier, Mr. Harris helped drive cattle along 
the old Santa Fé trail, and he is said to 
be the one English—or rather British— 
author who does not make his Americans 
speak after this fashion, “I swan to cal- 
culate I’m the slickest pressman on the 
New York Journal,’ for which this 
long-suffering country owes him incal- 
culable gratitude. 


Since the publication of the paragraphs 


on Erckmann-Chatrian in the January 
BooKMAN, our attention 
has been called to the far 
greater frequency of similar collaboration 
among French novelists than among writ- 
ers of any other nationality. The elder 
Dumas is, of course, the classic example 
of such literary partnership reduced al- 
most to the point of absurdity, and the 
world does not know, and probably never 
can know just how many works bea: 
little or no touch of his pen beyond his 
signature, and how many other para 
graphs, chapters and entire stories attrib- 
uted to other authors are the pure, direct, 
undiluted product of Dumas. Even the 
number of members, first and last, of the 


Collaboration 


so-called firm of “Dumas and Company, 
Fiction Makers,” is a matter of guess- 
work; yet in the accepted sense of the 
term, Auguste Maquet seems to have 
been the only one who really deserves the 
name of collaborator, the only one pos- 
sessed of sufficient creative power to pro- 
duce independent works of some merit, 
the only one whose share in the joint 
compositions could, under the stress of 
fixed dates, be published as it stood, with- 
out the inspiring touch of the master 
hand,—as notably in the case of the clos- 
ing chapters of the Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne,—the only one who followed Du- 
mas, stayed with him, travelled with him; 
and yet, after a close companionship of ten 
years, this partnership met a fate similar 
to that of Erckmann-Chatrian, culminat- 
ing in a law-suit, in which Maquet tried 
to establish his right to have his name ap- 
pear as joint author on the title page of 
all future editions of the novels in which 
he had participated and to receive his 
half of the royalties—claims which the 
French courts refused on two separate oc- 
casions to grant him. It is perhaps in 
view of this débacle of a long-standing 
association that Dumas, the most flagrant 
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of all collaborators, has frankly recog- 
nised the fallacy of this method of literary 


x 


tl 


production: 


Of two collaborators, one is generally 
ot 
passenger 


a 
talent. 


dupe, and that is the man 


For like 


who has embarked on the same ship with 


one 


vour collaborator is a 


you and who gradually reveals to you that 


he 


to keep him afloat when shipwreck comes— 


does not know how to swim; you have 


thereby running the risk of drowning vou 
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self—and when you reach land, he goes 


about evervwhere declaring that without 


him you would have perished! 


Even so independent a genius and in- 
defatigable a workman as Balzac began 
his literary career by collaborating, his 
early sensational pot-boilers, Jean-Louis 
and L’Heéritere de Birague being pro- 
duced with the Auguste le 
Poitevin de l’E of the 


assistance of 
es al 
revilie, each joint 


oO 
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authors signing with anagrams of their 


“Lord R’Hoone” and 


respective namcs, 


“Viellerglé,’—after the classic example 
of Voltaire.—a method, by the way, of 
quite venerable antiquity; any one hav- 
ing curiosity in this regard may find in 
an early issue of Notes and Queries a 
list of more than a hundred similar ana- 
grams used as pseudonyms by authors 


from the early church fathers 
downward through the middle ages to 
modern times. But with Balzac collabo- 
ration was merely a first step toward in- 
dependence, as creeping is to a child be- 
fore it can stand alone. And the same 
thing holds true of another famous 
French novelist, George Sand. The story 
of her attempted collaboration with Jules 
Sandeau has passed into a much distorted 
legend. According to the popular ver- 
sion, the two prospective collaborators 
mapped out a scenario of their future vol- 
ume, with chapters, title-headings and so 
forth, and allotted to each other their 
respective shares of the work, before 
separating for the summer. 


ranging 


Upon her return to Paris, George 
Sand, then plain Madame Dudevant, 
promptly greeted Sandeau with inquiries 
regarding their proposed masterpiece. 
“Have you done your half?” asked San- 
“Yes,” came the triumphant an- 
swer, “have you done yours?” Sandeau 
was obliged to acknowledge that he had 
not. ‘“‘Well, I have!” retorted George 
Sand, waving the finished manuscript be- 
fore him. ‘Then, continues the legend, 
the question arose as to what signature 
the young authoress should choose. “Sign 
it Sand,”’ suggested the author of JM/le. 
de la Ségliére, “since you have done my 
half of the book, it is only fair that you 
should have the use of half of my name.” 
“But what shall I do for a first name-” 
asked the new-fledged author of Indiana, 
—for such happens to be the book that 
so narrowly escaped the spoiling touch 
of another hand. ‘Why, that is simple,” 
rejoined Sandeau, glancing up at the cal- 
endar on the opposite wall. “It happens 
to be St. George’s day,—call yourself 


deau. 
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George, that’s it, George Sand!” And 
George Sand it remained to the end of 
the chapter. 
*ee 

The real facts, as given by recent biog- 
raphers, are somewhat different. Sandeau 
and George Sand had been collaborating 
for more than a year before Indiana was 
conceived and drafted. There had been 
short and then a novel 
bearing the old-fashioned flamboyant 
title, Rose et Blanche, ou La Comée- 
dienne et La Religieuse, all their joint 
work being signed “Jules Sand.” The 
novel had little success, and it deserved 
little, being a bad piece of literary car- 
pentry, in which, as French critics are 
agreed, the respective shares of the work 
can easily be identified. That George 
Sand herself had scant respect for it is 
shown by the following passage from an 
early letter: 


several stories 


Monstrosities are in vogue, so we must 


invent monstrosities. I am bringing forth 


a very pleasant one just at present. 
. . . 

But while Rose et Blanche failed to 
sell, it did attract the attention of an- 
other publisher, who contracted with the 
authors for a second novel; and it was 
this of which George Sand wrote both 
her half and that of Sandeau during her 
two months’ sojourn at Nahant. And, 
alas for the apt little legend, the author’s 
life-long pseudonym was not a sudden 
flash of inspiration on the part of San- 
deau, but the result of much discussion 
and a final compromise, the publisher 
naturally wishing to take advantage of 
the signature already made familiar 
through Rose et Blanche, while it was 
equally natural for Sandeau to object to 
the full use of his signature to a book 
in which he had no share. As for 
“George,” the saints’ calendar played no 
part in its choice; it was, as a recent 
biographer points out, the one simple, 
logical choice, presque synonyme de Bér- 
richon, a name as typical of George 
Sand’s native district as Johnny Bull or 
Tommy Atkins are of England and the 
British army. 
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Of more recent examples of collabora- 
tion, prolonged, successful, famous, one 
recalls at once the cases of Edmond and 
Jules De Goncourt, of Paul and Victor 
Margueritte, and of Joseph Rosny and 
Justin Boex, writing under the name of 
J.-H. Rosny. Isolated and sporadic cases 
numerous to catalogue. Even 
Pierre Loti recently collaborated with 
Judith Gautier on that widely adver- 
tised Chinese play, The Daughter ‘of 
Heaven. But if we should take up the 
question of dramatic collaboration then 
we should be lost indeed, for the instances 
are literally legion. Practically every suc- 

French novelist has 

later attempted to dramatis« 
of his novels, and in the great majority 
invoked the expert aid of 
a professional playwright to help him 
with his unfamiliar task. Daudet, for 
instance, had the help of three or four 
different dramatists, among thers, 
Adolphe Bélot, in the case of Froment 
et Risler Ainé, and of “Pierre 
Elzear” in the case of Le Nabab. 


are too 


cesstt il sooner or 


> one or 


of cases has 


Jeune 


book, Lieu- 
Life in a Garrison Town 
(Aus Einer Kleinen Gar- 
nison), which in a new 
form has just been issued 
for English and American readers by the 
John Lane Company of London and 
New York, is worth while recalling 
briefly the circumstances under which it 
originally appeared, and the impression 
it made not only in Germany but 
throughout all Europe. The author, 
Oswald Fritz Bilse, was born in Kirn 
on the River Nahe in March, 1878. His 
father was head master of a school i 
‘Thiringen, where young Bilse was edu- 


Before discussing, as a 


tenant Bilse 


The Garrison 
Town 


Nr, 319 S Sweifes Mor, Worgenblaft. 


‘ 
wet 


21s 


? 


NEWSPAPERS NOW PRESENTING 


cated until the time 


more 


Fraukfurfer Zeit Beilung 


und Handelsbiatt. 
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came for his transfer 
to the gymnasium at Eisenach. In 1896 
he expressed a desire to enter the army, 

he had formed a taste for military 
life. Two years later he was appointed 
Lieutenant. From Cassel, where he was 
first stationed, he was sent to Forbach, 
which was later easily recognised as the 
Aus Einer Kleinen Garnison. 
That whatever illusions about army life 
he had had were di spelled by his For- 
bach experiences, the book effectually 
shows. In 1903, having completed the 
novel and arranged for its publication, 
he resigned his commission, and decided 
painting at Beaux-Arts in 
Had the resi been ac- 


setting of 


to study 


3erlin. enation 


cepted before the appearance of the book 


ainst him would been im- 

But being still on the army 
ist he arrested for disobeying the 
stringent military order that no officer 
is permitted to publish any work without 
the consent of the authorities, for libel- 
ling his superiors and comrades, and was 
brought up for trial by court-martial. 
The trial lasted from the ninth to the 
eleventh of November, 1903. Despite 
his defence that his was only a 
work of imagination, he was found 
guilty, condemned to six months’ im- 
prisonment, and to dismissal from the 
army. 


action ag have 
possible. 


he was 


novel 


The reasons for this new edition of 
Life in a Garrison Town in English at 
the present time are perfectly obvious. 
In the first place the book likely to 
have a sale that it could not have had a 
year ago, and in the second place it was 
felt that it would present the German 
military system in an exceedingly unfa- 
vourable light. It certainly does that. 
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It is a seamy, sordid, vulgar, uninspired 
existence that Bilse has portrayed. His 
officers have all the viciousness of Kip- 
ling’s “Love O’ Woman” without any 
of the latter’s curious charm. His ofh- 
cers’ wives approximate Judy Sheehy of 
“The Courting of Dinah Shadd” at her 
worst. But is the presentation quite 
fair? The fact that there is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of Bilse’s book does 
not affect that aspect of the case in the 
least. In other armies, the French and 


the English, for example, are there not 
officers over addicted to drink, officers 
pursuing the wives of their comrades, 
officers stumbling along to ruin under an 
ever-increasing load of debt? Is not this 
the evil form of garrison life in any other 
army as well as the German? Officers 
who are adulterers, spendthrifts, incom- 
petents will be found in the pages of 
Zola, Maupassant, and Daudet, not to 
mention Les Maritimes, which exposed 
the life of naval society at Toulon in 
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the same manner the life in 
Forbach is revealed by Lieutenant Bilse. 
There is but phase of Bilse’s book 
hich could not be ascribed to another 
ice. No novel dealing with Ameri- 
can, or French, or English army life 
could possibly depict an officer lashing 
the man under him across the face with 
a riding whip. But again, be fair. That 
an invention of the modern system, 
which constructed the 
and invented 
green. It is 


Frederick 


as 


much 


one 


is not 
system 
uns that shattered Liege, 
coats of invisible grey 
a tradition of the great 
held. “I have seen,” related 
of his experiences in the 
Prussian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, into which he had been crimped, 
little ensign of fifteen call out a man 

of fifty from the ranks, a man who had 
in a hundred battles, and he has 
presenting arms, and sobbing and 
howling like a baby, while the young 
wretch lashed him.” So when Lieu- 
tenant Borgert whips his orderly, and 
Sergeant Major Roth holds his corporal’s 
head in such a position that the face re- 
the full force of the kick of a 
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tl 1¢e 
Ro. 
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service 
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iriated horse, they are 
‘iplinary measures 


greatest monarch, 


frightened and infu 
simply carrying out dis¢ 
prescribed by Pri 
and felt by him to have been necessary to 
the effectiveness of the service. “The 
present edition of Life in a Garrison 
Town has a foreword by Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser. How badly the author of Sis- 
ter Carrie does write! 
. . “ 

The author of the entertaining The 
German Army from Within (George 
H. Doran Company) contends that Life 
Town, though essentially 
measure unfair, be- 
described by Lieu- 
tenant Bilse was one of those regiments 
which, being regarded of compara- 
tively inferior quality, are assigned to the 
unpopular and uncomfortable frontier 
posts. The officers such regiments 
keenly conscious of this discrimina- 
consequently are suspicious of the 
sentiments of the civilians about them, 
and in order to emphasise their dignity 
and importance are inclined often to as- 
sume attitudes of excessive harshness. 
That argunient could not be brought for- 


issla § 


in a Garrison 
accurate, was in a 
| 


cause the regiment 


as 


ot 


tion, 
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ward in extenuation of Baron von 
Schlicht’s Life in a German Crack Regi- 
ment, for the “Golden Butterflies” are 
stationed at Berlin, and the officers are 
drawn exclusively from the Prussian no- 
bility. To this regiment, by the Kaiser’s 
own order, is transferred Lieutenant 
Winkler, a young man of fine appear- 
ance and exceptional talents, but lacking 
the essential “von,” and the son of a 
wealthy manufacturer. Thrust into the 
society of his aristocratic fellow-officers 
he is speedily made to feel the immensity 
of the intervening gulf. Published a 
year after Life in a Garrison Town, 
forty thousand copies of Life in a Ger- 
man Crack Regiment were sold before 
the book was suppressed by the German 
government. The indignation aroused 
in military circles against Baron von 


Schlicht (this is a pen name, the author’s 


Uadnat ven 
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actual name is Count von Baudissin) 
was all the greater because he himself be- 
longed to the old nobility which he so 
freely criticised. Incidentally, because 
of its faithful impression of German mili- 
tary life, Life in a German Crack Regi- 
ment was adopted for his course in mod- 
ern history by Professor Charles Sey- 
mour, of Yale. 


Here, in a nutshell, is the meat of 
Baron von Schlicht’s arraignment of the 
young Prussian officer in his relations to 
Berlin society. 

“Certainly,” George agreed, “that is why 
I am astonished that our officers don’t feel 
like that. 


regard a lieutenant as the paragon of per- 


If only the girls, who so often 


fection, knew, or could hear with their own 


ears how the officers talk about them after 
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they have been to an entertainment, they 
would blush with shame, and a lieutenant 
would soon cease to be their ideal. There 
are, of course, exceptions, thank God! but 
most of my fellow-officers are as I have just 
described, and it is the same in other regi- 
ments; to them a woman is just like a horse 
and appraised. 


—a thing to be examined 


How is it, I wonder, that a voung girl is 
of so little account to a lieutenant, that -he 


talks of her without the least respect? I 


have often thought over the matter. Is it, 
} Most of 


perhaps, due to their education? 
them grow up in the regiment; they 


r 
have 
no home life; they only see their sisters and 
their friends when on leave; as cadets, they 


go into Society to make conquests, and each 


DRAWING WITHOUT WORDS BY “HANSI.” 
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INCES.” “HANSI’S” REAL 


“HANS! IS THE 
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conquest helps to lower all young girls in 


their eyes. Perhaps the girls themselves 
are to a certain extent answerable for this 
state of affairs. In Society there exists no 
one but a lieutenant for them, they ignore 
a civilian, unless he happens to be a reserve 
oficer. The lieutenant simply goes about 
in pursuit of conquest, and often he wins 
the victory only too easily. I cannot speak 
of this from experience. I am a stranger 
here, but I have often heard of my com- 
rades talk of young girls who push them- 
selves forward, send them love-letters, and 
who do not even wait until they are asked 
to give a rendezvous, but ask permission to 
be allowed to visit the officers, either in a 


friend’s house, or in the officers’ quarters.” 


ALSATIAN CARICATURIST WHO HAS 


THE GERMAN AUTHORITIES IN THE “LOST PROV- 
NAME IS JACQUES WALZ 
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When George Brandes in his first let- 
ter to Friedrich Nietzsche referred to 
that writer’s “aristocratic 
radicalism,” the latter was 
greatly pleased and wrote 
back to Brandes: “The expression ‘aristo- 
cratic radicalism,’ which you employ, is 
It is, permit me to say, the 
cleverest thing I have yet read about my- 
self.” Hence it was natural that the 
Danish critic should entitle the lecture 
which he delivered on Nietzsche in 1889, 
“An Essay on Aristocratic Radicalism.” 
This lecture, together with the corre- 
spondence which passed between the two 
men during the two years, 1887-1888, 
immediately preceding the German phi- 
losopher’s break-down, and some other 
matter, is now published in an English 
translation by The Macmillan Company. 
Famous now is the brief epistle with 
which Nietzsche suddenly terminated 
what had been a very friendly and sym- 
pathetic exchange of views and compli- 
ments. It arrived unstamped, without 
date or address, and was written in a 


Brandes and 
Nietzsche 


very good. 
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large hand on a piece of paper (not note- 
paper) ruled in pencil, such as children 
use. It was post-marked: Turin, Jan- 
uary 4, 1889, and read as follows: 


Io THE FRIEND GEORGE: 

When once you had discovered me, it was 
easy enough to find me: the difficulty now is 
to get rid of me.... 

THE CRUCIFIED. 

Commenting on this strange explosion 
Brandes writes: “As Herr Max Nordau 
has attempted with incredible coarseness 
to brand Nietzsche’s whole life-work as 
the production of a madman, I call at- 
tention to the fact that signs of powerful 
exaltation only appear in the last letter 
but one, and that insanity is only evident 
in the last letter of all, and then not in 
an unqualified form.” 


As for the discussion which is now 
raging about Nietzsche and his relation 
to the causes of the present war and to 
the question of German culture, it is in- 


(WHICH MORE PROPERLY MIGHT HAVE 
DRAWING BY 
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teresting to quote from Brandes’s lecture 
he following passage condensing the sub- 
stance of Nietzsche’s attack on David 
Strauss, who represented the last word 
in German culture at that day. A year 
and a half had elapsed since the. close of 
the Franco-German War. Never 
Brandes, had the waves of German self- 
esteem run so high. ‘The exultation of 
victory had passed into a 
The universal 
culture had 


a ° 
this voice 


+ 
if 


says 


tumultuous self- 
view was 
vanquished 
made itself 


clorific: tion. 
that German 
French. Then 
heard, saying: 
really a conflict 


Admitting that this was 


between two civilisations, there would still 
be no reason for crowning the victorious one; 
ve should first have to know what the van- 
quished one was worth; if its value was very 


slight—and this is what is said of French 
culture—then there can be no great honour 
in the victory. But in the next place there 
can be no question at all in this case of a 
partly because 


victory of German culture; 


French culture still persists, and partly be- 


cause the Germans, now as heretofore, are 


dependent on it. It was military discipline, 


natural bravery, endurance, superiority on 
the part of the leaders and obedience on the 
part of the led, in short, factors that have 
nothing to do with culture, which gave Ger- 
many the victory. But finally and above all, 
German culture was not victorious for the 
good reason that Germany as yet has noth- 
ing that can be called culture. 

In support of this contention he ap- 
pealed to a saying of Goethe to Ecker- 
man: “We Germans are of 
No doubt in the last hundred years we 
have been cultivating ourselves quite dili- 
gently, but it may take a few centuries 
yet before our countrymen have absorbed 
sufficient intellect and higher culture to 
be said of them that it is a long time since 
were barbarians.” Yet it was only 
Brandes reminds us, 


himself, in The Birth of 


yesterday. 


they 
a year, as 
Nietzsche, 
Tragedy, 


tations of Germany’s future, 


sinc e 


had formed the greatest expec- 
f had looked 
forward to her speedy liberation from the 
leading-strings of Latin civilisation. But 
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decline, which seemed 
indisputably from the 
now made him 
oppose a ruthless defiance to the prevail- 
ing popular sentiment.” And far from 
becoming more, Nietzsche rather became 
less and less, disposed to allow the claims 

Even in the sphere 
of music, where he had originally hailed 
Wagner as the forerunner of a new na- 
tional dispensation, he turned his face to 
France and put Bizet in the place of the 


Tristan and Parsifal. 


“the intellectual 
to him to date 


foundation of the Empire, 


of his countrymen. 


poet of 


Speaking of culture, Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks presents a somewhat original 
ee view of one of the prin- 

( pal apostles of the Eng- 
lish article, the late John Addington 
Svmonds, in a recent biographical study 
of that writer. In his preface he writes: 
“Only a handful of his closest friends 
ever peculiar spiritual 
-h accompanied the develop- 
ment of a life in so many ways out- 
wardly tragic. As it is chronicled in his 
private memoranda it presents the only 
really close parallel to the more familiar 
tragedy of Amiel which is recorded in 
English literature. Psychologically the 
case of Symonds has a unique interest.’ 
What this psychological case of Symonds 
was may be glimpsed from the passage 
in the chapter entitled “Conclusion,” 
where Mr. Brooks describes his subject 
as “neurotic from birth, suppressed and 
in education, turned by early 
environment and by natural affinity into 
certain intellectual and _ spiritual chan- 
nels, pressed into speculation by dogmat 
esthetic study, his nat- 
urally febrile shattered by 
over-stimulation, by wanting vitality de- 
nied robust creation, by disease made a 
wanderer, by disease and wandering to- 
gether aroused to an unending, fretful 
activity.” Of his writings, which have 
been the vade mecum of a couple of gen- 
erations of hungry seekers after culture 
Mr. Brooks expresses the opinion that 
they “do not stand together as do those 
of Arnold or Ri There has never 


, 
cuessed the 


tragedy whi 


misdi 


surroundings and 


constitution 


isk in. 
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been a collected edition of his works, 


and the idea of such a thing is inconceiv- 
able. 
and 
style, their consistently 


With all their community of tone 
their marked evolution of 
delivered mes- 
sage, they lack that highest unifying 
bond of personality. Some of them are 
isolated popular handbooks, others are 
esoteric and for the few, others again 
are merely mediocre and have been for- 
gotten. Individually they appeal to 
many different types of mind. Taken to- 
gether they do not supply any composite 
human demand, nor are they powerful 
enough to create any such demand. They 
are indeed rather the product of energy 
than of power.” 


subject, 


In a recent review of Mr. Vachell— 
no longer Nicholas !—Lindsay’s new vol- 
i ieee ume, The and 

; Other Poems, the critic 
Pedigree : " 
quotes from a_ personal 
letter in which the indicates the 
sources of the rather remarkable produc- 
tion which gives its title to the collection. 
“The Congo,” wrote Mr. Lindsay, “‘is 
in twelve or more equal parts: (1) The 
death of a missionary on the Congo, (2) 
A cannibal war dance, (3) The Spring- 
field, Illinois, race riots, (4) The burn- 
ing alive of negroes in the South, (5) 
The camp meetings of half wild ne- 
groes, (6) Bert Williams and Walker’s 
Original Comedy Company, (7) An old- 
time minstrel show, (8) Joseph Conrad’s 
‘Heart of Darkness,’ (9) ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ (10) The Emancipation Procla- 


G ongo 


poet 
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mation, (11) The Songs of Stephen C. 
Foster, and (12) “The Souls ot Black 
Folks,’ by W. E. B. DuBois.” Surely 
there are few poems that could show such 
a pedigree, but the practice of supplying 
one is an interesting and suggestive inno- 
vation that might, with advantage, be 
followed by other poets. 

. . . 

A French Charles Péguy, fell 
recently on the firing-line. Although he 
— has played an activ e and va- 
New ried part in the Parisian life 

of letters for some years—he 
was one of those writers who rallied, 
with Zola, to the defence of Dreyfus— 
his name was little known in this coun- 
try. Yet his influence was considerable 
in that new spiritual, nationalistic propa- 
ganda that has done so much to change 
the temperature and ideals of French life 
and literature during the last decade. It 
is not too much to say that he may be 
ranked with Bergson and with Romain 


poet, 
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Rolland, and that with them he forms a 
significant triumvirate, of which literary 
history will hereafter have to take ac- 
count. Péguy’s own great work, whose 
form must necessarily keep it forever 
from being as well known as Jean Chris- 
tophe and L’Evolution Créatrice, is his 
poem dealing with Jeanne d’Arc and 
suggested to him doubtless by the recent 
celebration of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of La Pucelle. Although this 
poem ran through many successive vol- 
umes, and must now remain unfinished, 
it never went beyond the initial conver- 
sation between Jeanne and the angel sent 
by God to prepare her to become one of 
His saints. The spirit of the poem is in 
the highest degree mystical, but it is en- 
livened by many whimsical touches that 
reveal a robust and yet reverent sense of 
humour in dealing with a subject so 
exalted. 
. . . 

A dramatic editor who lives in the 
Berkshires, and who stays there the year 
W. P. Eaton round, moreover, is the 
paradoxical contrast fur- 
nished by Walter Pritchard Eaton, whose 
new book. The Idyl of Twin Fires, ex- 


presses so much of the author’s own phi- 
losophy of life. As many know, Mr. 
Eaton guides the destinies of the dra- 
matic department of one of the large 
magazines and is dramatic correspondent 
for the Boston Transcript. Moreover, 
he has written several books dealing with 
the American and even pleads 
guilty of having lectured upon the drama. 
“But my chief interests,” he says, “are 
here in the Stockbridge Golf Club, of 
which I am secretary, and my own gar- 
den, of which I am everything from ma- 
nure spreader to stone mason. I suppose 
some day if I get prosperous and lazy I 
may have a garden made for me accord- 
ing to plans furnished by a landscape 
architect, but I am sure I shan’t like it 
half so well as my present amateur chaos 
in a sand hill.” Since leaving the New 
York Sun, for which he was dramatic 
critic, Mr. Eaton has lived in Stock- 
bridge, and besides the golf club and gar- 
den, he edits a little monthly magazine 
entitled Stockbridge, which is issued by 
the local improvement society. 


stage 


A link with the Far West of the old 
days was broken by the death, in Decem- 
Alfred ber, of Alfred Henry Lewis, 

the creator of “Wolfville.” Mr. 

Henry Lewis was born in Cleveland 
; wis was born in Cleveland, 
Lewis Ohio, fifty-seven years ago. 
He was educated for the law and at the 
age of twenty-three he was prosecuting 
attorney of Cleveland. At the expiration 
of his term he spent a year in the Far 
West, travelling and living in New 
Mexico, Arizona, and western Texas. 
It was during these rambles that he met 
the characters he later introduced into his 
novels. “Wolfville” was in reality Dem- 
ing, New Mexico, and in Deming the 
original of his “Faro Nell’’ still lives. 
The success of his stories convinced Mr. 
Lewis that literature was likely to prove 
more profitable than law, and after an 
exciting journalistic career in New Mex- 
ico and Kansas City he went to Wash- 
ington as a political correspondent. Be- 
fore that time his work had been appear- 
ing under the name of “Dan Quin,” but 
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while in Washington he decided to dis- 
card the pseudonym for his own name. 
Mr. Lewis wrote in all eighteen books. 
His first was Wolfville: Episodes of 
Cowboy Life, and his last, published in 
1913, was Faro Nell and Her Friends. 
Besides the ““Wolfville” stories he wrote 
Black Lion Inn, Peggy O’Neal, The 
Sunset Trail, Confessions of a Detective, 
Story of Paul Jones, The Throwback, 
When Men Grow Tall, An American 
Patrician—Aaron Burr, and Apaches of 
New York. 


Did Lord Kitchener give that inter- 
view? Mr. Irvin S. Cobb has had lit- 
tle to say. The denial was 
issued by the British War 
Office. It has since been 
learned that Lord Kitchener 
was in France at the time 
of the denial, that Kitchener himself ad- 
mits the accuracy of the interview, and 
that the whole trouble started over the 
fact that the English papers felt dis- 
tinctly unhappy over the fact that the 
first big Kitchener interview was given 
to an American. Incidentally, there is 
a story to the effect that Kitchener sent 
for Cobb in the first place. This is the 
story. Cobb was dining with Earl Rob- 
erts and other dignitaries when one of 
them said: “By the way, would you like 
Lord Kitchener, Mr. Cobb?” 
The American, taking the invitation lit- 
erally, and picturing himself standing on 
the corner watching the passing of K. 
of K., as the Tommy does not call the 


That 
Kitchener 
Interview 


to see 











WALTER PRITCHARD EATON 


War Chief, replied, “No, not particu- 


larly.” Whereupon there was some con- 
sternation, and not for some time did 
they understand sufficiently to tell Cobb 
that this was only a diplomatic manner 
of informing him that Kitchener felt 
that he would like to be interviewed and 
thus send a message to the United States. 
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BEST SELLERS OF YESTERDAY 


V I—GEorGE DU MAURIER’S 


“ec 


TRILBY”’ 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


Ir seems but yesterday that she appeared 
before us with her cry of “Milk be- 
low!’’; but yesterday that “Little Billee” 
loved unwisely and to madness; that 
Svengali made beautiful music and 
wrought uncanny tricks; that Taffy per- 
formed prodigious feats of strength and 
the Laird danced French jigs that aston- 
ished the French; that Durien sang 
“Plaisir d’amour” and “Chagrin 


d’amour”; that Dodor and Zouzou were 
made tipsy and set to cock fighting in 
the studio; that the gendarmes who came 
to quiet them were made tipsy and set 


to cock fighting in the studio; that Mrs. 
Bagot and the Reverend Mr. Bagot (a 
most unpleasant person, that) crossed the 
Channel to save William from the hap- 
piness that a suitable mesalliance would 
have brought him; that Trilby of the 
great heart, attired in boy’s clothes, set 
forth on her wanderings; that the mus- 
keteers of the brush met again and jour- 
neyed to Paris to hear La Svengali; that 
Taffy tweaked a nose in the courtyard 
of the Grand Hotel; that the owner of 
the nose said “che fous ‘enferrai mes 
temoins,” but somehow failed to do so; 
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that Svengali died in that London box; 
that Mrs. Bagot came to learn that the 
fame of “Little Billee” did not quite fill 
the entire universe; that the lights of 
Trilby and William Bagot went out for- 
ever; that a maturer Taffy Wynne and 
his wife fell in with Gecko, the musi- 
cian, and from him learned the mystery 
of it all; and heard the story of the two 
Trilbys. But yesterday it seems; it was 
but yesterday. Yet somehow, except in 
memory, the glory of Trilby has de- 
parted. The tale that once stirred all 
hearts, and above all the hearts of those 
just coming up to twenty years, is nearly 
a forgotten tale. The new generation 
knows it not. Other fields of romance 
have found favour; Bohemia—that de- 
lightful Bohemia which perhaps never 
had existence save in the glow of reminis- 
cence—seems no longer to thrill. Is it 
not because the new generation will not 
give it a chance? For it does not seem 
that the human heart can have changed; 


MAURIER HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD, WHERE 


‘TRILBY’’ WAS WRITTEN 


that the world can have changed. If 
these notes can bring even a few to turn 
back to that splendid, spirited story of 
George du Maurier they will not have 


been written fruitlessly. 


I 


Come to sixty vear George du Mau- 
rier wrote of Bohemia because Bohemia 
in all cases suggests youth, and in his 
individual case specifically meant youth. 
“To drain all life’s quintessence in an 
wrote Thackeray in his adapta- 
tion of Beranger, “give me the days 
when I was twenty-one.” To du Mau- 
rier “the days when I was twenty-one” 
meant the rapin days. Later in Ant 
werp, as related in the pages of The 
Martian, but first in the Bohemia of all 
Bohemias, that under the name 
of the Quartier Latin, rests on the left 
bank of the River Seine in the city of 
Lutéetia. In writing of it du Maurier 


, 99 
nour, 


Ww hich, 
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was following in a long line of illus- 
trious footsteps. Centuries before Fran- 
cois Villon had sung of it. Hugo had 
pictured it in Notre Dame and again 
in Les Miserables. It was familiar to 
every English reader who had dipped 
into the pages of Thackeray’s Adven- 
tures of Phillip. But in 1848 Henry 
Murger had established his _ right 
to be considered its dominant, if some- 


THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION WAS 


what inaccurate historian, by the publi- 
tion of his Scenes de la Vie de Boheme. 
The life of which Murger was not mere- 
ly the historian but also the incarnation, 
and of which du Maurier was later to 
write for readers of another tongue, was 
one in which laughter and tears were 
strangely blended; a life passing swiftly 
to an fro between the public ball and 
the public hospital. In his treatment of 


PRESENTED IN MR. T. MARTIN WOOD’S 


“GEORGE DU MAURIER; THE SATIRIST OF THE VICTORIANS” (PUBLISHED IN 
1913 MERELY AS AN “UNPUBLISHED DRAWING FROM SKETCH BOOK.” BUT 


EVEN IN ITS UNFINISHED STATE 
CAN GUESS SHREWDLY FOR WHAT 


READER WHO KNOWS “‘TRILBY” WELL 
MAURIER DESIGNED IT. THE FIGURE IN 


THE FOREGROUND IS UNQUESTIONABLY THAT OF LITTLE BILLEE, WHILE THE 
HUDDLED OBSCURE FIGURE IS VERY LIKELY THAT OF THE TIPSY LAW STUDENT 
RIBOT, WHOM LITTLE BILLEE FOUND AFTER HIS RETURN FROM THE CHRISTMAS 
EVE SINGING AT THE MADELEINE AND PUT TO BED. THE NEXT NIGHT, IT WILL 
BE REMEMBERED, IT WAS RIBOT WHO PERFORMED A SIMILAR SERVICE FOR LIT- 


TLE BILLEE, 
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this life Murger was charged with ideal- 
isation, the same charge that was later di- 
rected at du Maurier. “As gross a vio- 
lation of reality and verisimilitude as 
Murger’s Vie de Bohéme,” was the tenor 
of one of the few adverse contemporary 
criticisms of Trilby. In the admirable 
preface of the Vie de Bohéme—which, 
by itself, is one of the finest “special 
articles” ever written in any language 
Murger traced the history of Bohemian- 
ism from the times of the Grecian vaga- 
bonds who went about singing the loves 
of Helen and the Fall of Troy, through 
the age of the Troubadours, the century 
of the Italian Renaissance, the days of 
Francois Villon, the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, to the present century. He 
defined Bohemia as “the stage of art life, 
the anteroom of the Academy, the Hos- 
pital or the Morgue.” Of Bohemians 
he said: 


Io achieve their aims, all roads are good, 
since they know how to avail themselves of 
the chances of the way. Neither rain nor 
dust, neither shadow nor sunshine—nothing 


bold 


lined 


whose 
Their 


are spurred by their ambition, which sounds 


these adventurers very 


stops 


vices are with virtues. wits 


urges them to the assault 
itself 


the charge and 


of the Future. With them existence 
is a work of genius; a daily problem to be 
daring mathematics. 


solved by the most 


These men could borrow money from Har- 
pagon and find truffles in the skull of Me- 
dusa. At need they know how to practice 
the abstinence of an anchorite, but 4et for- 
tune smile on them for a minute and they 
cannot find windows enough out of which 
to throw away their money. Then, with 
their last crown gone, they begin again to 
dine at the table d’héte of chance, where 
their places are always set, spending their 
animal, 


days in.the chase of that elusive 


the five-franc piece. 


IT 


Once upon a time, in the days of the 
Second French Empire, three Britons 
studying art shared a studio in a corner 
of the Paris Latin Quarter designated 
as the Place St. Anatole des Arts. The 


of Yesterday 


first was a huge Yorkshireman who had 
served in the Crimean War, named Tal- 
bot Wynne, better known as “Taffy.” 
The second was Alexander McAllister, 
a Scotchman upon whom had been be- 
stowed the nickname of “The Laird.” 
The third he was “Little Billee,” other- 
wise William Bagot, some years younger 
than the other two, and of vastly greater 
potential talent. Came into their lives 
for good and evil Trilby O’Ferrall, who 
was the daughter of an Irish gentleman 
gone far wrong, and a Scotch barmaid, 
and who eked out a living in the Latin 
Quarter as blanchisseuse de fin and ar- 
tist’s model. Clad in the grey overcoat 
of a French infantry soldier with her 
bare dragging feet encased in a huge pair 
of male list slippers, she appeared at the 
door of the studio, and once seated cross- 
legged on the model throne near the 
piano she had taken a very definite place 
in the lives of her hosts. Entered, also, 
the Oriental Svengali, the evil genius of 
the tale, and his pupil Gecko to make 
music the like of which the Britons have 
never heard before, and to induce Trilby 
to song and the revelation of her abso- 
lute tone deafness. ‘That in brief is the 
setting with which the story begins. 
How the three musketeers of the brush 
separately fall in love with Trilby, how 
her devotion to “Little Billee’’ assumes 
the heights of passionate worship, how 
Svengali pursues her with his leering 
glances and subjects her to his strange 
hypnotic power, how on the night of the 
Christmas celebration “Little Billee” for 
the nineteenth time asks Trilby to marry 
him and Trilby says “God forgive me, 
yes,” how his mother arrives for the pur 
pose of preventing the marriage and 
‘Trilby renounces her love, how ‘“‘Little 
Billee”’ mad with grief and falls 
into a desperate sickness—these incidents 
of the narrative need only be suggested. 

Five years later the three musketeers 
of the brush are again reunited in Paris, 
They are there for the purpose 
of hearing La Svengali, the fame of 
whose voice has filled the civilised world 
To her Alboni and Adelina Patti are as 
apples to a peach. ‘Taking their stalls 


goes 


tamous. 
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in the opera house the musketeers are 
astonished to recognise in the first violin 
of the musicians their old friend Gecko 
of the Place Anatole des Arts. Then 
appears another acquaintance, the sinister 
Svengali, to lead the orchestra, and two 
little page boys each draw a silken rope 
and the parting curtains reveal the fig- 
ure of Trilby herself. Late that night, 
arm in arm as usual, “Taffy,” “The 
Laird” and “Little Billee’ troop back 
through the boulevards, living again in 
that brief hour in which La 
Svengali had brought back to the world 
‘il bel canto” that had been lost. Can 
she really be the Trilby of the old studio 
days, Trilby the tone deaf? “The Laird” 
“Tafty” doubts, but “Little Bil- 
lee’ knows better, for he feels the surge 


thought 


doubts, 


of the old passion coming over him with 
overwhelming force. ‘Then the next day 
riding in the Champs 
Elysees by the side of Svengali and she 
stares at him with the cold stare of dis- 
lain; and later in a hotel courtyard he 
meets Svengali, who looks at him with 
hate, spits in his face and strikes him, 
injuries that are promptly 
the Herculean “Taffy.” 


he sees her 


} 
avenged by 


Some weeks 


THE ATELIER GLEYRE IN DU 
WAS THE ORIGINAL OF THE 


MAURIER’S “RAPIN” 
“ATELIER CARREL” O} 
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later La Svengali goes to England. From 
the box opposite his wife’s place on the 
platform from which he was to conduct, 
Svengali glares down upon the muske- 
teers with an expression of terrible won- 
der, rage, and fear. Then amid thun- 
ders of applause Trilby is led to the 
front of the stage, the band strikes up 
the opening bars of “Ben Bolt’ and 
“Taffy,” “The Laird” and “Little Bil- 
lee” hear, not the voice that had charmed 
and maddened Europe, but the voice they 
remembered five before on that 
April morning in the Paris studio. ‘The 
tumult is quelled when the manager ap- 
pears to explain that M. Svengali has 
suddenly died in that box, that his wife 
has seen it from her place on the stage, 
and apparently has gone out of her 
From the theatre Trilby is 
taken to the home of Mrs. Bagot, there 
to linger for a time and finally to die 
gazing on a full-length portrait of Sven- 
gali, crying aloud his name with her last 
Little Billee’’ does not long 
her. The mystery of it all is 
cleared up later, when “Taffy” 
and his wife, who had been “Little Bil- 


lee’s” sister, come upon Gecko in a Paris 


years 


senses. 


breath. 
survive 
years 


DAYS. THE ATELIER GLEYRE 
“TRILBY” 
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learn how 


enchanted the world had 
Trilby, an unconscious instru- 
Ww) the malignant but 
ifted Svengali had played at 


the Trilby whose 


been 


had 
ing 


Wen 
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Palmella Busson 
»>son of a F father born 
and an English mother, was 
on March 6, 1834. The 
Maurier, a_ scientific man, 
is son scientific ca- 
"- to that iced him a 
ipil in the Birkbeck Chemical Labora- 
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IX MOSCHELES AND DU MAURIER WERE 
IN ANTWERP. FAVOURITE POINTS FOR Dt 
UP-TURNED NOSE AND MOSCHELES’S DOW 
HIMSELF AND HIS COMRADE, 
HANDSOME; HAD THEY NOT 
BEEN SOLDIERS 


FI 


PICTUR 


rHEY 
HAD 


ES 


BEEN 
rHEY 


CLOSE 


of Yesterday 


College. The boy 


he work and spent 


tory of University 
had little liking ror t 
most of his time in drawing caricatures. 
His ambition at that period was to go in 
for music ‘The family were 
all musical, a sister, who later married 
Clement Scott, was a gifted pianist, and 
the father possessed a voice of such rare 
uty that had he taken up singing as a 
profession, he would undoubtedly have 
been one of the greatest singers of his 


and singing. 


he 
UCa 


time. Perhaps it was his own sound 
know ledge oO in his youth he 
had studied music for some time at the 
Paris Conservatoire—that led him to dis- 
all musical aspirations hi 


nis 


+} 
ul 
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I irt 


1e 


in 


courage 


COMRADES IN THEIR STUDENT DAYS 

MAURIER’S CARICATURES WERE HIS OWN 
N-TURNED NOSE. THESE DRAWINGS HE 
HAD THEY BEEN THE FAIR SEX; HAD 
* BEEN ARTISTS; THEY BEEN HORSES; 


IN 
OF 
HAD 
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son. So, denied a musical career, and 
finding himself woefully unfitted for a 
scientific one, George du Maurier turned 
to art. Returning to Paris after the 
death of his father in 1856, he entered 
Gleyre’s studio—the original of the 
“Atelier Carrel,” in Trilby—to study 
drawing and painting. ‘Those were his 
joyous Quartier Latin days, spent in the 
society of Poynter, Whistler, Armstrong, 
Lamont, and others. He drew upon 
them in the writing of J'rilby just as 
he drew upon the memories of earlier 
Paris years for the material that went to 
the making of Peter Ibbetson. But the 
apprenticeship at Gleyre’s was not a long 
one, for in 1857 the du Maurier family 
went to Antwerp, and there George 
worked at the Antwerp Academy under 
Der Kayser and Van Lerius. It was one 


day in Van Lerius’s studio that the great 
tragedy of his life took place. Du Mau- 
rier himself has described it: “I was 
drawing from a model, when suddenly 
the girl’s head seemed to me to dwindle 
to the size of a walnut. I clapped my 
hand over my left eye. Had I been mis- 
taken? I could see as well as ever. But 
when in its turn I covered my right eye 
I learned what had happened. My left 
eye had failed me; it might be altogether 
lost. It was so sudden a blow that I 
was as thunderstruck. Seeing my dis- 
may, Van Lerius came up and asked me 
what might be the matter; and when | 
told him, he said that it was nothing, 
that he had had that himself, and so on. 
And a doctor whom I anxiously con- 
sulted that same day comforted me, and 
said that the accident was a passing one. 


WE HAD NOT BEEN ARTISTS—IF WE HAD BEEN HORSES 


IF HE HAD BEEN 


A HORSE 
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IF WE HAD BEEN SOLDIERS 
However, my eye grew worse and worse, 
and the fear of total blindness beset me 
constantly.” ‘That event poisoned all du 
Maurier’s existence. 
1859 he heard of a great specialist who 
lived in Diisseldorf, and went to see him. 
The specialist examined du Maurier’s 
eyes, and said that while the left eye was 
certainly lost, there was no reason to feat 
other. But to the end of 
his days du Maurier was never able en- 
tirely to shake off the terrible apprehen- 
sion. 

In 1860 du Maurier made his way to 
London, determined to earn his own liv- 
ing. His first London lodging was in 
Newman Street, where he shared rooms 
with Whistler. His first Punch draw- 
ing, appearing in June, 1865, represented 
Whistler and himself going into a pho- 
Although du Mau- 
rier late in life spoke of his drawings at 
that early period as “shockingly bad,” his 
life in London from the beginning was 
a prosperous one. ‘Those casual contri- 
butions to Punch paved the way to his 
taking his seat at the Punch table—the 
seat that had been John Leech’s, by the 


In the spring of 


losing the 


tographer’s studio. 


of Yesterday 


way—and beginning the long vears of 
holding up the mirror to English society 
Bunthorne, Postle- 
waite, Sir Georgeous Midas, and Mrs. 
Ponsonby Thompkins. He made many 
friends and was soon intimately rubbing 
elbows with all that was best in Lon 
don’s art, and letters. But he 
came a little too late to know some of the 
Victorians, Dickens 
save at John Leech’s funeral, and meet- 
hi literary idol Thackeray 


> } 


in such creations as 


music, 


never seeing 


great 


ing his 


only 


great 


once, 


IV 
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ward the end of his life 
with An 


One day t 
du Maurier, 


stey, expressed sutprise at the success of 


in é ynversation 


1 


his books, consid ing tha: 


he had never 
written before. ‘JNever written!” cried 
Anstey. “Why, my dea- du Maurier, 
ydu have been w-fting all your life, 

the best of writ.ng practice at. 
Those little dialogues of yours, which 
week after week you have fitted to your 
dgawings in Punch, have prepared you 
admirably. It was précis writing, and 
and repartee, and 
appositeness, and the best qualities of the 
Perhaps Anstey was 
and that was the For he 
| 


years of age before 


vave you conciseness, 
writer of fiction.” 


. * 
rient 


pg secret. 
was seven and fifty 
his first novel, Peter Ibbetson, was giver 
He himself has relate: 
under which he 
came to write. He was walking one 
evening with Henry James up and down 
Street in Bayswater. James 

had great difficulty in find 

Plots!’ exclaimed 
“T am full of plots.” He 

on to outline the plot of T'ri/by. 
that 
write. | 
wg | you 


} 
} 
1 
J 


to the world. 


curious circumstances 


to wW rite story,” 
cant 


was the retort. 


»xut you ought 
ried James. “I 


never written,” 


have 


like the plot so much you may take it. 
But James would not take it, saying that 
it was too valuable a present, and that 
du Maurier must write the story him 
self. 

On reaching home that night du Mau- 


rier set to work. But it was not on 
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Trilby. By the next morning he had 
written the first two numbers of Peter 
[bbetson. It seemed, he said, all to flow 
from his pen, without effort, in a full 
stream. But he thought it must be poor 
stuff, and he determined to look for an 
omen to learn whether any success would 
ittend this new departure. So he walked 
out into the garden, and the very first 
thing that he saw a large wheel- 
barrow, and that comforted him and re- 
assured him; for, as readers will remem- 
a wheelbarrow in the first 


be 0k ; 


was 


ber, there is 
hapter of Peter Ibbetson. The 
by the way, was written first in Eng- 
lish, then translated into French, and 
then back again into English. Just as 
\merica was later to set rolling the ball 
of Trilby’s popularity, America was first 
to welcome du Maurier in the role of 
1 novelist. He dining with an 
\merican publisher who said “I hear, 
du Maurier, that you are iting sto- 

won't you let me see something?” 
So Peter Ibbetson sent over to 
\merica and was accepted at once. The 
number of readers who profess to be- 
lieve that Peter [bbetson is an infinitels 
etter book than its more famous succes- 
sor is legion. But is it? May not the 
preference be born from the very human 
spirit of contradiction? The traveller 
bout the Mediterranean will frequently 
tell you how much finer he finds the Bay 
1 Palermo than the Bay of Naples. 
[he tourist in Ireland expresses enthusi- 
asm over the lakes of Inchegeela and dis- 
appointment on the shores of Killarney. 
May it not be because of Killarney and 
much and of Pa- 


Had jt 


was 


was 


Naples is heard so 
lermo and Inchegeela so little? 
love story of Peter Ibbetson 
ind the Duchess of Towers that had 
stirred two would not the 
self-styled have 
been busy deploring the comparative ob- 

urity of the tale of la Grande Trilby 
ind the musketeers of the brush ? 


1 
een the 


continents, 


discriminating reader 


Vv 
About six years ago there died in Eng- 
lang a man named Joseph Rowley, who 
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had been magistrate for Glintshire, and 
an old and close neighbour of Mr. Glad- 
stone. He was the original of “Taffy” 
Wynne. When a young student in 
Paris he had been a comrade of du Mau- 


rier, Leighton, and Whistler, and 


throughout the entire Latin Quarter had 
been noted for his prodigious strength, 


and his skill at wrestling and boxing. 
“The Laird” was drawn from T. R. 
Lamont, the portrait painter, who never 
quite forgave the French 
ascribed to him in the book. Whether 
there was any definite model for “Little 
Billee” is a matter of some dispute, but 
that in his delineation of many of the 
minor characters of Trilby du Maurier 
drew freely from the memories of his 
youth is beyond doubt, and to one such 
portrait is owed some of the initial ex- 
ploitation that the tale received when it 
was appearing in serial form. Among 
the various characters who were de- 
scribed a’ forgathering in the studio in 
the Place St. Anatole des Arts, there 
was mention of a certain “Joe Sibley,” 
hose portrait was drawn with a pen 
was not always flattering. “Joe 
Sibley” found his way to the attention 
of the irascible James McNeil Whistler, 
who detected in the portrait an unmis- 
takable likeness to himself,and with char- 
acteristic promptness cabled threats of 
legal proceedings to the publishers of the 
American magazine in which Trilby was 
appearing. ‘Though it served enormous- 
ly to advertise the book, the episode was 
hardly more than a tempest in a teapot. 
“Joe Sibley” was withdrawn, and the 
harmless Antony, the “roi des truands,” 
substituted, and Whistler cabled: ““Com- 
pliments and complete approval of au- 
thor’s new and obscure friend Antony.” 
That was really the last fight of the 
American painter’s stormy life. 

Trilby was a name which had long 
lzin perdu somewhere at the back of du 
Maurier’s head. He traced it to a story 
by Charles Nodier, in which Trilby was 
a man. ‘The name Trilby also appears 
in a poem by Alfred du Musset. And 
to this name, and to the story of a woman 


wl told to him, Trilby 


ridiculous 


1 
that 


lich was once 
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owed her birth. ‘From the moment the 
name occurred to me,” du Maurier once 
said, “I was struck with its value. I at 
once realised that it was a name of great 
importance. I think I must have felt 
as happy as Thackeray did when the 
title of Vanity Fair suggested itself to 
him.” 

Wonderfully clear in the memory after 
all the years remain the subordinate char- 
acters who took part in the studio revels 
of the days of Bohemia—Vincent, the 
Yankee medical student; the Greek 
“Poluphloisboiospaleapologos _ Petrilope- 
christened by “The 
Laird” because his real name was thought 
much too long and much too lovely for 
the Quartier Latin; Carnegie, fresh from 
Balliol and redolent of the varsity; Lor- 
rimer, the industrious apprentice, Du- 
rien, and above all Dodor and Zouzou, 
the thoroughly delightful and uncom- 
monly rowdy French private soldiers, 
who manifested so enthusiastic a liking 
for “Little Billee’s” society in public 
places. Dodor, the dragoon whose de- 
light it was to get himself stared at by 
fair daughters of Albion for speaking as 
English as themselves, was bad 
enough. But it was the disreputable 
Zouzou who tried “Little Billee’s” soul, 
the soul of a respectably brought up 
young Briton of the higher middle class, 
almost to the breaking point. 
desperate occasion these two stuck to him 
through thick and thin, finally bringing 
up before a superb mansion of the old 
French noblesse just at the moment that 
the two great gates rolled back a liv- 
eried Suisse appeared, and an open car- 
riage came out in which were two elderly 
ladies and a younger one. 


° ” 
trolicoconose, so 


good 


On one 


To Little Billee’s indignation, the two in- 
corrigible warriors made the military salute, 
and the three ladies bowed stiffly and 
gravely. 


And Billee’s 
time) one of them happened to look back, 


then (to Little horror this 
and Zouzou actually kissed his hand to her. 
that lady?” Little 


Billee, very sternly. 


“ 


“Do you know asked 


Parbleu! si je la connais! Why it’s my 
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mother! Isn’t she nice? She’s rather cross 
with me just now.” 

“Your mother! Why, what do you mean? 
What on earth would your mother be doing 
in that big carriage and at that big house?” 


” 


“Parbleu, farceur! She lives there! 


“Lives there! Why, who and what is she, 
your mother?” 
“The Duchesse de 


bleu! and 


la Rochemartel, par- 


that’s my sister; and that’s my 


aunt, Princess de Chevagné-Bauffremont! 


She’s the ‘patronne’ of that chic equipage. 
She’s a millionaire, my 


“Well, I never! 
then?” 


aunt Chevagné!” 
What's 


your name, 


“Oh, my name! Hang it—let me see! 
Well—Gontran—Xavier— Francois — Marie 
—Joseph d’Amaury—Brissac de Roncesvaulx 


de la 


Rochemartel-Boisségur, at your ser- 


vice 
VI 

It is nut so much that George du 
Maurier toward the end of a life of rich 
artistic achievement produced three nov- 
els of unequal power but enduring 
charm. It is more that he created men 
and women who took their places in the 
Valhalla of fiction, men and women 
who, when we are behind the magic 
door, troop in in the mystic, musing, 
twilight hour. The curtains are drawn 
against the wintry sky. One by one, in 
the shadows, the welcome, ghostly figures 
glide silently in. The reader is free to 
choose the company he likes best, the 
faces that are dearest to him. To whom 
would the writer extend his own heart- 
iest hospitality? A beginning must be 
made somewhere, so, without implying 
any favouritism that might be misunder- 
stood, let us say that the first visitors 
are “the immortal four of the good 
Dumas. D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis soyez les bien venus! This 
is no half-hearted hospitality, so on a con- 
venient tal be succulent 
fare for Porthos, wine of Anjou for 
Athos, rouleaux of gold crowns for the 
provident Gascon, but as for “the dainty 
friend of duchesses’—let us 
Others from the pages of Dumas would 


le there would 


pass on. 
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be our old friend Chicot the Jester, and, 
of course, Edmond Dantes, Count of 
Monte Cristo. Martial figures all of 
these, and so, beside them from John 
Bunyan’s allegory, there would be Great 
Heart, Conqueror of Giant Despair and 
Demolisher of Doubting Castle; from 
Scott, Ivanhoe and the Black Knight, 
Quentin Durward, and the valorous Du- 
nois, while in another corner would be 
perceptible the pathetic face and figure 
of Jennie Deans. If half a dozen char- 
acters from ‘Thackeray were to be of the 
company they would be Henry Esmond, 
George Warrington and Colonel New- 
come (preference indicated by the order 
named) as the men; and Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley, Ethel Newcome, and Laura 
Pendennis as the women. Not for their 
heroic qualities would visitors from the 
Fable Land of Dickens be welcomed. 
Fancy trying to amuse one’s self with 
the dreary society of Nicholas Nickleby, 
or the still more dreary society of Arthur 
Clenham, or having to be perpetually re- 
minded of the deaths of Paul Dombey 
or of Little Nell! But there would al- 
ways be a corner for Tiny Tim, and 
the best of good cheer for Sam Weller, 
Captain Cuttle, the “Artful Dodger,” 
and the Crummles’ company of come- 
dians. From Fielding there would be 
Squire Alworthy, Parson Adams, and 
Amelia Booth, while on a promise of 
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permanent repentance, Tom Jones might 
also be permitted to enter. There would 
be a round dozen men and women from 
Balzac’s Comedy Humaine, and it goes 
without saying that no Valhalla of fic- 
tion would be worthy of the name in 
which ‘Tartarin of ‘Tarascon, accom- 
panied by his faithful camel, did not oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place. There would 
be any number of American faces; Coo- 
per’s Natty Bumpo, Chingachcook, and 
Uncas, Irving’s Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
and Rip Van Winkle, Bret Harte’s John 
Oakhurst and Colonel Starbuckle, Silas 
Lapham expatiating on his paint, and 
Colonel Carter on the glories of Fairfax 
County and the old South; Mr. Allen’s 
King Solomon of Kentucky, and Joel 
Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remus, and 
tucked away in some corner for juve- 
niles —Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn, and, among youthful newcomers, 
still on probation, Mr. Tarkington’s 
Penrod Scofield and Hedrick Madison, 
and Mr. Johnson’s Hickey Hicks and 
Brian de Boru Finnegan. This kind of 
imaginary hospitality may be practiced 
on the most generous scale. Even were 
it otherwise, a company would have to 
be very limited indeed that did not in- 
clude the musketeers of the brush and 
Miss ‘Trilby O’Ferrall, “la belle aux 
pieds d’albatre—aux talons de 


” 
rose. 


deux 


THE BELGIAN LITERARY REVIVAL 


BRADLEY 


BY WILLIAM 
Just ten years ago, the distinguished 
Belgian novelist, Camille Lemonnier, 
wrote a delightful book entitled La Vie 
Belge, in which he projected the story 
of his own life as a man of letters against 
the background of the collective social 
and spiritual life of the little land which 
he loved with so profound and ideal a 
sentiment. With a charming retrospective 
tenderness, and with a keen appreciation 


ASPENWALL 


of provincial humours, he gives the steps 


by which national consciousness slowly 
emerged some fifty years after political 
emancipation and consolidation, and by 
which this consciousness came gradually 
to find expression in a native literature 
so rich and original as at once to receive 
world-wide attention. 

The “Belgian Renascence,” 


as it was 
called, was, indeed, one-.of the chief out- 
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standing events in the literary history of 
Europe during the last two decades of 
the last century. We heard about it in 
country chiefly through little fin-de- 
si¢cle publications like the Chap Book, 
and in connection with the sudden fame, 
at first largely derisory, of one Maurice 
Maeterlinck who, it was repeated on 
hand, had been christened by some 
crack-brained critic, the “Bel- 
gian Shakespeare.” 

But if this writer of disconcerting lit- 
tle plays for puppets had originally the 
effect of rescuing his land from the lit- 
erary oblivion in which it had long lan- 
guished, the subsequent development of 
fame has had rather the 
reverse effect, by causing the colossal suc- 


tnis 


every 
French 


his individual 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 

cess of one poet to overshadow, eclipse, 
or sum up in itself, the results of a 
whole contemporary movement. And it 
was not until the other day, when sug- 
for membership in the French 
Academy, that Maeterlinck, naming 
Emile Verhaeren as a worthier candidate 
for that again, for the second 
time, drew the attention of a very large 
part of the world to Belgium, not as the 
birthplace of one great writer only, but 
as the home of a whole group of poets. 


gested 


honour, 


II 


and Brabant, with their 
French-speaking-middle classes, have long 


Flanders 
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since, in spite of their Teutonic race af- 
filiations, been virtually provinces of the 
French spirit. Until quite recently, how- 
ever, they have been particularly dreary 
and desolate provinces lands en frie he, 
as it intellectual relations 
with Paris were about as formal and in- 
fertile as those of Quebec and Montreal 
with the French capital at the present 
day, or of the United States to London 
in the first half of the last century. They 
were, it might be said, Jes terres maudites 
de Tame territories that the 
true Parisian never thought of visiting 
for any length of time save as a last re- 
sort of political or other exile. 
Baudelaire Lemonnier re- 
marks, “never the Belgians for 
not having taken seriously the stories that 
the Globe 
Tavern in his icy tone,” vented his spleen 
upon the little country which afforded 
him his harassed last years, 
in verses and letters to his friends. But 
there were others who, in their day of 
necessity, entertained a cordial 
feeling toward it. “After having passed 
the frontier of Belgium,” wrote Eugene 
Pellatan, “I would gladly have knelt 
down and kissed this land of liberty.” 
Pellatan who, after the coup d’état of 
1851, was one of the proscrits of the Sec- 
ond Empire, went to Brussels, then 
a quiet old provincial capital, where at 
least the beer was good and the living 
inexpensive, and who numbered, among 
others, Hugo, Quinet, Girardin, Des- 
canel, Laussedat, Hetzel, Charras. 
These poets and publicists, living in 
boarding-houses, and making 
their living in many odd ways, like the 
emigrés in London of an earlier genera- 
tion, met evenings at the English tav- 
erns, and gave Brussels her first whiff 
of cosmopolitan literary Bohemianism. 
There was even one distinguished visitor 
from d’outre Manche, often to be seen 
at the “Prince of Wales” along with such 
local celebrities as Baudelaire’s publisher, 
Poulet-Malassis, and Alfred Stevens, the 
painter of feminine elegances. 
“MI. Duport, professor of mathematics 
it was under this name that Proudhon 


were, whose 


fra ncaise 


who, as 
torgave 
he loved to tell evenings at 


a refuge for 


more 


obscure 
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had entered Belgium—held aloof from 
his fellow-proscripts. On the other hand, 
Dickens, the great Dickens, got 
well with the company that he found at 
the ‘Prince of Wales,’ that ‘in it he for- 
got his villa in the suburbs of London, 
prey to domestic conflicts. He also was 
a proscript, but a proscript of marriage: 
it was said that he had not always had 
legality on his side. When, with a play 
of facial expression which made him the 
equal of the most perfect actor, Dickens 
recited one of his marvellous stories, the 
inn-keeper ceased to manipulate his beer- 
pumps, and all the little pewter pint- 
pots arranged in a row along the bar, 
gazed at him with open admiration.” 

Another non-political exile was Alex- 
andre Dumas who, fleeing from the co- 
horts of his creditors, had taken up his 
residence at a little hotel on the Boule- 
vard de Waterloo, where he combined 
the functions of chef with those of cui- 
sinier of masterpieces. 

“Getting up at dawn, he installed him- 
self at his work-table, his neck bare, his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up to his elbows, and 
let his pen run on, not even stopping to 
punctuate, so as to save time. Regularly 
the valet de chambre entered to warn his 
master when the clock struck ten-thirty. 
Then the good giant let his copy go, put 
on his apron, and this elemental force of 
the bon Dieu, who thrilled the world 
with his prodigal expenditure of verve, 
and heroism, forgot glory in 
wrestling with his pots and pans, and 
stirring sauces.” 

Every day Monte Cristo kept open 
table for his friends and acquaintances. 
To put everybody at ease, he charged a 
nominal price of twenty sous to all who 
sat down to the superb banquets which 
and which were often fol- 
lowed by equally superb receptions where 
his squandered his hard-won earnings in 
princely fantasies and caprices. 

“One gala evening, did not the Satrap. 
seized with a happy inspiration, tear 
down the sumptuous tissues which served 
as hangings and offer them to the Spanish 
danseuses, then performing at the Vaude- 
ville, who happened to be his guests? In 


on so 


genius, 


he served, 
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this sort of diversion the good Dumas 
succeeded in spending two hundred thou- 
sand francs in eighteen months. But he 
expended twenty times more wit still, 
and this wit, like all which fell from 
the hands of the great visitor, France, 
on her voyage of exile, was not lost for 


Belgium.” 
III 


Lemonnier believes that it was from 
his period that dates, in inception, at 
least, the great literary revival. “The 
proscripts were the awakeners,” he says. 
Lavishly they sowed the spiritual seed in 
that untilled Belgian soil. And yet it 
took many years still, as well as a new 
and greater extension of the French in- 
fluence, for this seed to strike root, to 
spring up, and to prepare a harvest. The 
Franco-Prussian War put the finishing 
touches to this great work of rapproche- 
ment which was to bring the Flemish 
and Walloon souls wholly within the 
scope of the fruitful French influence. 

What had been begun by the speech 
of the guests of the proscription was thus 
finished by the fortune of arms. ‘The 
Empire, which had dreamt the annexa- 
tion of Belgium, in effacing itself before 
France, gave back to her her ancient 
reign over hearts and minds. 

One day Lemonnier, who shocked the 
provincial prejudices of the older gen- 
eration, but charmed the younger, with 
the audacities of his naturalistic method 
which had already won_ recognition 
among those who attended the soirées de 
Médan, received a visit from a youth 
named Max Waller, who brought with 
him the first numbers of a review, La 
Jeune-Belgique. “Ne ( Fear 
not!) was its motto, as well as of the 
little band of boyish literary adventurers 
who rallied around it. 

Lemonnier was at once enrolled. He 
was the eldest in the growing circle that 
met at table every Friday, and that in- 
cluded future favourites of for- 
tune as Georges Rodenbach, the novelist, 
whose famous evocation of Bruges-la- 
Morte must be in many minds at pres- 
ent, and Constantin Meunier, the sculp- 


crains!”’ 


such 
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tor. But although his superiority in this 
temporal respect gave him a certain pres- 
tige and supremacy besides enabling him 
to be of practical assistance to the others 
in many ways, he was, he boasts, as young 
of them in spirit, and all turned 

to him eagerly for counsel and sympathy. 
Stephan Zweig, in his recently trans- 
lated work on Emile Verhaeren, has told 
the story, which has been so much quoted 
of late, how that poet, then a young man, 
introduced himself to Lemonnier. ‘The 


as any 








MAX ELSCAMP 


latter himself gives the same incident in 
considerably greater detail: 
“Verhaeren,” he writes, ‘‘was_ then 
correcting the proofs of his Flamandes, 
his first verse. I shall never 
forget the way he read them to me one 
day in my study.... 1 did not yet 
know him. He had entered with great 
with heavy foot and hanging 
head, like the rustic louts of his Lower 
Scheldt in the country-dances of his local 
merry-makings. In a low voice, 
stirred with emotion, standing in 
front of the windows, in the grey light 
of a rainy day, he started to read his 
wild and rugged verses. He read me 
nearly all, his near-sighted eyes almost 


book of 


strides, 


some- 
what 
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glued to the paper, the tawny points of 
his bristling moustaches projecting, sharp 
as scythe-blades, beyond his strong, clean- 
cut profile. And to the beat of the verse 
his voice brusque ca- 


rose, broke in 


dences 


tore the 


a voice sharp and metallic which 
scattered the 


° 7 
lines to snreds, 


svllables, bit off the 


teetn. 


rhymes with his 
“T saw in him at once,” the writer con- 
tinues, ‘“‘a soul savage, sensual, mystic, 
plebeian, the soul of the vagrancies, of 
the butcheries, and also of the heroic ex- 
elemental, impul- 
sive, of the people of Flanders, peasants, 
weavers, cordwainers, fullers, 
that he was to celebrate in his verses. I 
an old classic scruple 
rebelling against 
violating all tradition. 
1g asked me to subject his 


ad ° 7 
ploits, the soul simpie, 
sailors, 


J | 
must tell the truth: 


+h 


remained with me, 


these violences 
Verhaeren havir 
proofs to a severe revision, I slashed with 
my pencil on the margin of this Her- 


cynian forest of wild lexicologic and pro- 


'° 


sodic vagaries. 


these liberties 
taken with his Muse, Verhaeren has al- 


grateful to Lemonnier for his 


Instead of resenting 


ways been 


restraining hand at this early juncture of 


his literary career. But in view of the 
point which has usually been made of 
his metrical regularity in Les Flamandes 


. : 1 . . 
it would be interesting 


and Les Moines, 
to study these proofs, that passed through 
Lemonnier’s | 
just how much this regularity is to be 
attributed to the curbing influence of the 
older man rather than to the natural ar- 
tistic instinct of the younger—yjust 
how far, also, the latter actually antici- 
pated, in the poems as they were origi 
nally written, the characteristic looseness 


and license of his later vers libre. He 
was to progress far beyond the Parnas- 
xy Lemonnier. But to that kindly and 
it he nevertheless owed 

1: a 
ditions of French literature, as well as 
into the literary society of the provincial 
‘From that day he one of us. 
His nose in his plate, a lock of hair flung 


vands, in order to ascertain 


1 
i 
A 


ian type of poetic naturalism preached 
encouraging spirit 

his initiation into the great persisting tra- 
capital. 


was 





across his forehead scored with deep 
furrows, he ate and drank like a true 
Fleming, lifting from time to time a 
clear, lizard-like eye on his friends, and 
then bursting into sudden fits of laugh- 
ter which shook him from head to foot. 
His gayety was like a gale sweeping over 
the native plains,in that Bornheim, neigh- 
bouring the Scheldt, where was passed 
his infancy—an infancy spent among re- 
spectable, well-to-do bourgeois relatives 
whom he alarmed with his turbulences. 
One day, all alone, he entered an inn, 
ind started to dance with the six girls 
there. In his joy his blows broke shoul 
der-blades like drums. . . . The rumour 
reached home that he had broken every- 
hi bar like a Pan- 


thing in the ritable 
thing in the veritable 


7 > 
aour,. 
IV 


But Verhaeren was only one of the 
scores of young men who, dedicated by 
their families to the bar, to the priest- 
hood, to business, or to some other safe 
ind sane pursuit or profession, broke 
ounds, once they had reached Brussels, 
ind entered the entrancing lists of Art. 

“La Jeune-Belgique had struck the 
and now the waters came 
gushing forth. Everywhere reviews 
i ind controversial leaflets sprang up, bar- 
| ricades were raised, and shots were fired. 

.. There was La Basoche with de 
| Tombeur, grave, precise, and valorous; 


rid rock 
irid TOCK, 


1 Wallonie, where Albert Mockel, a 





J. K. 


HUYSMANS 
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EMILE 


VERHAEREN 

melodist of verse, sang fables tenderly 
euphonic, old-fashioned, and naive, of a 
savant and savorous simplicity. There 
was le Réveil, with Gregoire Le Roy, 
the poet of plaintive and far-off music 
haunted by the homesickness of old airs 
de carillons, and with Van Lerberghe, 
Serasquier, Maeterlinck.” 

Every day brought new recruits, so 
that in a short time there was formed a 
veritable little republic—as stormy as 
those of Italy in the Middle Ages. For, 
when these young poets were not fight- 
ing outsiders, they were rioting among 
themselves. ‘The noise of these conflicts 
was bruited abroad: 

“Yonder, in Paris, attention was awak- 
ened; the sacred wood of the Muses had 
felt a tremor; the young reviews frater- 
nised, fresh laurels in their hands. French 
poets and writers Belgium: 
Mendes, Huysmans, Pélladan, 
the great Cladel . . and their visits 
returned. ‘lhe young provincial 
poets rushed to Paris to see Goncourt, 
Banville, Mendés, Coppée, Heredia, Mal- 
larmé, Verlaine, Barbey—that old dev- 
otee of “dandyism” whose figure has 
been almost as unforgettably etched by 
Lemonnier, who describes a visit to him, 
as by Anatole France. As the visitors 
groped down the dark corridor looking 
for the right door in the strange old 
monastic mansion, they heard a feeble 
voice which told them to enter. 

“Barbey bed, suffering, 
wrapped in his dressing-gown. Cladel 


came to 


Céard, 


were 


was in 
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presented me: Barbey at once became the 
grand seigneur. 
“Permit me to receive you standing.’ 
“T saw him draw slowly from between 
the sheets the long pipe-stems of his legs, 
when he stood upright in the low 
his head touch the 
On the chairs trailed the over- 
the lace 
t, the enormous cocked-hat shaped 
1 Chinese junk. When he sat down, 
his knees drawn up to his chin, and while 
he poked the he told 
us of his old hotel de 
Returning once more to Brussels the 
young Belgian poets brought back a lit 
tle of Paris The intellectual 
life, more and more cos- 


mopol ite, 


and 


chamber, seemed to 
< 
celling. 


a! 


coat with wide velvet revers, 


meagre coke fire, 


] alogne 


with them. 
which beca 
tended to 

Edmond Picard, the 
ind patron of lsian literature, who, 
the first to proclaim Constantin Meunier, 
was also, in advance of Octave Mirbeau 
Meaeterlinck. 


he even- 


me 
centre at the house 


rreat 


the first fo 


Cr announce 
“Ah!” exclaims Lemonnier, “‘t 
ings of intimacy, of good talk, of war- 
fare, and of art in the hotel de la 
l’Or, and, later, in 
rue Ducale! One midnight, after a per- 
formance of Strindberg’s ‘Father’ at the 
Théatre du Parc, all were invited there 
for supper. Mlaeterlinck, who still lived 
F| inders, had left 
silent, 
of his element, 
it} He was truly hi 
1e country, his pipe in his coarse peasant 
h 


Toison 
the 


his house on 


his bees, and was 


there, grave. dreaming, a 
as he alwavs was 


mself only in 


fingers, filling its black bow] with a fres 
pinch of 


1a 


tobacco from time to time. | 
known him at the | 

painter, Claus, at whose 
times leaped 


use of the 
] } 


aoor ne 


| some 


from his wheel, bare-necked, 
broad of shoulders and 


bot from the vil 


muscular, 
a regular country 
[his great, silent, contemplative spirit 
| ee] 

e 


: ; 
little knew that he was about to see ap- 


under the features of the charming 
Georgette Blanc, 
destiny. A great silence spread from 
far end of the hall, 
entered, stately and slow, with the jewel 
on her forehead, like a 
sign of empire, in the long swishing of 


pear, 


the very visa re of fils 


the 


h 


and suddenly she 


yr ferroniere 


barrister 
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Picard presented them; she 

a little cry; and he looked at her, 
embarrassed, deep set 
ant eyes, bowing awkwardly, while, with 
a deep reverence like a rite, the beautiful 


Ith the 


with his peas 


actress, W ceremonious grace of a 


Byzantium, dedicated to 


little queen of a 
him, without a word, 


the homage of her 
Nl ieterlinck looked at 


ind scarcely spoke to 


Ss W orship. 
“at deal, 


her during supper. 


The decade 1885-1895 was, as Le 
says, the |] 
the little 
in age of lofty aspiration and of 
ith in the ide “All were poor 
Souls 
young, in impassioned : 
preferred to the sold of Zola the 
verty of Barbey and of Villiers.” 
Yet, tout de a literary move 
ment cannot subsist forever without pub- 


monnier heroic and religious 


country’s literary his 


age ot 


no one I ight of money. 


remuous, 


meme, 


lic appreciation and support. ‘There was 
Belgium either 
Even in Brussels there 
were neither readers nor regular publish 
The public, accustomed to look to 
for its literary fashions, paid no 
to its own writers, and the 
once 


cold. It 


gave three hundred francs to Verhaeren, 


very little ot either in 


then or later. 
ers. 

Paris 
attention 
Government remained 
but such munificent patronage was rare. 
‘J was that the Direction des 
Lettres was still, at that time, under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Agricul 
ure. ‘“There was never enough money 
for Besides, 

id of this department, once 
made a categorical statement on the sub 


¢ 
I 
ne 


reason 


hogs and_ stallions. one 


or he 
er, ie 


minist 


ject. ‘People live on good soup and not 


m good language,’ declared this positive 
spirit.” 


Under the 
strange that, 


circumstances it is not 
by one, most of the best 
known to the 
lic outside Belgium, should, in 

their loyal patriotism, have been 
drawn to Paris, where they have taken 
their places in the literary life of the 
capital. Little by little the “Belgian 


one 
. 1 
writers, as became 


] 


ey 
S| 
irger pul 


spite of 
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Renascence” has become merged in that 
larger movement of the whole of French 
literature, known as “Symbolism.” Bel- 
gian writers, like Huysmans and Arthur 
Rimbaud, working hand in hand with 
Verlaine, Mallarmé, and Villiers de 
l’Isle Adam, helped directly to shape this 
movement from the very start. And it is 
to no small extent the flower of the Bel- 
gian literary youth, with their compara- 
tive freedom from hampering tradition, 
and frank, outspoken, provincial enthusi- 
asm, who, once it was started, have suc- 
essfully continued it. 

Just how important has been their 
collaboration may conveniently be seen 
by referring to the two volumes of von 
Zever’s and Léautaud’s Poétes d’Au- 
jourd hui. ‘There, among fifty-three 
poets represented, no fewer than ten are 
Belgians. They .are Max Elskamp, 
André Fontainas, Gregoire Le Roy, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Albert Mockel, 
Arthur Rimbaud, Georges Rodenbach, 
Fernand Séverin, Charles Van _ Ler- 
berghe, and Emile Verhaeren—besides 
René Ghil, who is half French and half 
Belgian. ‘The mere numerical propor- 
tion is impressive. But when one con- 
siders that this group contains two of the 
most representative writers to-day in the 
French language—Verhaeren and Mae- 
terlinck—it will be seen clearly just what 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD 


ong a4, 


at “a 


GEORGES EEKHOUD 


the great nation owes to the little one 
which now lies in ruins on its northern 
frontier. 

As for the Belgian writers themselves, 
while they are no longer, for the most 
part, thought of as forming a separate 
national school, they have none the less 
performed the greatest possible service 
for “la patrie.” They have brought to 
Belgium a new respect and a new pres- 
tige that it would not otherwise have en- 
Formerly, in Paris, at least, the 
word “Belgian” never failed to carry 
with it a shade of contempt, while any 
pretensions on the part of the Belgian 
people to taste and culture were sneered 
at. Now, as Lemonnier says, “nobody 
troubles to ask whether Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren, Eekhoud are from any other 
country than the great literary father- 
land. Or rather, they are known to be 
Flemings, and are féted as if they were 
Frenchmen.” 

These three writers and their fellow- 
poets and novelists have, in short, given 
Belgium a securer “place in the sun” of 
the world’s respect, than her former for- 
midable industrial ever won 
for her. Now that so many of the 
monuments of her modern material 
civilisation, celebrated so characteristi- 
cally by Verhaeren, have been razed, de- 
stroyed, obliterated, their works still re- 
main to remind the world that a nation 
is not a mere strip of land, but the soul 
of a people. 


joved. 


prowess 
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Ow a sparkling April day in California 

vears ago a gaunt, grizzled old moun- 
*r and nature lover and a city man 
also loved scrambled 
h the chaparral up the ridges of 


throug! 
Mount Tamalpais. From the summit 
whose 


who the wilds 


of that 


serene eminence base is 
washed by the Pacific waves, they looked 
down 
before them in liquid light. 
grey San 
hills. To the left the scattered peaks of 
the Coast Range loomed broad 
valleys and canons. Straight before 
them, than hundred miles 
away, over the wide plain of the Sacra- 
mento, clear across the State of 
California, the Sierras lifted their faint, 
ghostly minarets of snow. It was a rare 
The altitude of the observers set 
at naught the convexity of the globe and 
the unusually clear air aided the eye to 
defy distance. 

“What 


observed the old 


upon a broad blue bay outspread 
To the right 
Francisco sat upon its 


seven 
abov e 


more two 


great 


scene. 


? 


a wonderful thing is sight! 
mountaineer. “From 
this position it take¢ only the fraction of 
a second to cover a space upon the earth 
that it would require a week for human 
feet to traverse. Yes; I was more than 
ten days on my first tramp from San 
Francisco to the Sierras. And what an 
interesting tramp it he hi 


was, over the hills 
; ae 
and through the great valley! 


It was in 
the spring, just like this, and the flowers 
were so thick for miles and miles that I 
hardly could set my foot down without 
crushing them. It was a rapturous sight. 
Beauty, beauty, beauty all the way.” 
“And the Sierras,” asked the city man, 
“did they meet your expectation?” 
“The Sierras!” cried the traveller. 
“There is no such range in all the world. 
It should be called the Range of Light. 
I have climbed mountains all over the 
I have lived among the Sierras 
many years and they are the most di- 
beautiful of all the mountain 
chains I ever have seen. And for mag- 


globe. 


vinely 


nitude—well, remember the range is over 
four hundred miles long. I love to think 
how those great peaks were sculptured 
by the creative forces. Eruption has suc- 
ceeded eruption and will still succeed it. 
Shasta will erupt. So will Lassen. Men 
have confidingly built their homes and 
planted their orchards on the sides of 
fire mountains that may at any time dur- 
ing our lives belch forth in flame and 
It would be a terrible, yet a 
glorious sight.” 

Here was a remarkable prophecy, made 
by a remarkable man, John Muir, to the 
present writer, and the prophet lived to 
see his words come true. Nor did he 
live much longer, for he died a short 
time after Mount Lassen, after what was 
probably over a thousand years of silence, 
broke forth with might rumbling in the 
sublime spectacle of its first historic erup- 
tion. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction that this 
fact is set forth. It is good to think 
that the man who of all men knew the 
Sierras best, who loved them most and 
who wrote of them in such authentic and 
glorifying terms should have been spared 
to witness their most wonderful manifes- 
tation. 

When John Muir was called from his 
-arthly sojourn last December, the world 
lost one of its greatest physiographers, 
nay, more—one of its finest poets. For 

was given to him not only to seek out 
1e wonders of the woods, the ranges and 
the glaciers, but to write of them in lan- 
guage in which there always was more of 
poetry than of prose. Born in Scotland, 
he came to this country with his parents 
in his eleventh year, when he worked 
hard on a Wisconsin farm and harder 
still in college. He was employed in a 
carriage factory when one of his eyes 
was injured, though not permanently. 
Had it not been for that mishap he might 
ever have become a scientist. He took 
a vacation tramp Wisconsin 


smoke. 


t 

t 
} 
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through the South and then determined 
to go to California. In the Golden 
State he began a scientific study of its 
forests and mountains. He probably 
knew more about glaciers than any other 
man of his age. He discovered the great 
glacier in Alaska that is named for him. 

He worshipped Nature. A friend of 
his once said to him, “John, you think 
more of a tree than you do of a man.” 

“What wonder,” replied John. ‘Look 
at the trees and then look at the men!” 

Yet he was a social being, in hi 


his 
strange, shy way. In his human con- 
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verse he loved to dwell in the most sol- 
emn provinces of thought, but he was a 
man of infinite humour and would de- 
scend to the telling of the most ludicrous 
tales. His life was of the simplest. 
Bread and tea were about all he ever 
took as provision on his. mountain 
tramps. ‘hese with a tin cup were his 
camp outfit. He laughed at the elabo- 
rate equipment of some mountain climb- 
ers. One of them, a man named King, 
after long and careful preparation, 
climbed Mount Tyndall and then wrote 
of his awful perils and narrow escapes. 
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“He must have given himself a lot of 
trouble,” remarked Muir. “When I 
climbed Tyndall I ran up to the summit 
and back before breakfast.” 

On different occasions he guided both 
Roosevelt and Taft through the Yo- 
semite during their Presidential terms. 

“Presidents somehow don’t interest me 
very much,” Muir observed to the writer. 
“Taft was a pretty good fellow, but he 
annoyed me by his irreverence. He re- 
fused to regard Yosemite as a place to 
worship in and cracked some pretty poor 
jokes. Roosevelt was more serious. He 
showed some appreciation of the gran- 
deur of the valley and asked very in- 
telligent questions.” 

Muir was a master of woodcraft and 
could tell any tree at a glance. As a 
mountain climber, in the Sierras, the 
Andes, or the Himalayas, he was a mar- 
vel. He could stand on the sheer edge 
of a cliff and look straight down four 
thousand feet or more without the least 
dizziness. He could cross a crevasse on 
a sliver of ice with the ease of a rope 
walker. He attributed his athletic 
hardiness and his level-headedness to his 
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obedience to the simple laws of health 
which he pursued all his life. Thoreau 
was his model and he exceeded him 
in his rigorous regime. Although 
enduring the most strenuous exercise 
and terrible exposure he rarely had a 
cold. 

“Whatever illness I have suffered,” 
he said, “has been from indoor living.” 
His remedy for bronchitis was to go out 
and camp on a glacier, which drastic 
treatment, he declared, proved wholly 
effective. 

He was a slow, laborious writer, much 
given to considering the infinite possi- 
bilities of expression. It took him three 
weeks to write a six thousand word re- 
view of Sargent’s tree books. All of the 
poetic chapters of The Mountains of 
California and Our National Parks were 
written and rewritten many times before 
they were put into print. But the fi- 
nality—that is the word—with which he 
treated such great subjects as the Yo- 
semite and the Yellowstone must be the 
despair of all the truly appreciative writ- 
ers on those themes who shall come after 
him. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD—AN 
APPRECIATION 


BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


In these days when popularity, for an 
author, means that his books are read 
some, but are talked about a great deal 
more, and that he himself is talked about 
more than his books, it comes with a 
shock of pleasing surprise to discover a 
writer who is read more than he is dis- 
cussed. This has been Algernon Black- 
wood’s fate thus far. The majority of 
his books have gone into several editions 
in England and in this country, and yet 
they are little talked about and the man 
himself even less. He has escaped re- 
quests for his opinion on all the multi- 


farious subjects, from Esoteric Buddhism 
to the width of women’s skirts, which our 
popular authors are expected to eluci- 
date in the daily and weekly journals, 
a deadly result of wide advertising. Al- 
gernon Blackwood has been little adver- 
tised, except by readers who have come 
under the spell of his unique literary 
personality. 

It is scarcely ten years since the first 
book over the name of Algernon Black- 
wood appeared in England, and already 
there are twelve volumes of remarkable 
stories bearing his name, stories that 
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haunt one after reading, tales that are 
heady as new wine. His imagination 
and insight are as rare as his choice of 
subjects is unusual. But there is no 
pose about this choice, we feel the man 
could not express himself in any other 
way. His rather unique life experience, 
if one may judge from the few biographi- 
cal facts he is willing to give, has kept 
him singularly free from the trammels 
of the Obvious. From a childhood and 
youth spent in a Moravian school in the 
Black Forest, he went to the Canadian 
wilds and to the life of the man who has 
only his own exertions upon which to 
depend. This in spite of titled ancestry 
which would seem to chain him to con- 
ventional habits. Every sort of work 
came his way, even newspaper work in 
New York, until he returned to Europe 
and began to express in literary form 
some of the rich experiences that had 
piled in upon a brain of rare sensitive- 
ness. Having apparently entirely escaped 
the usual sort of life that should have 
fallen to his lot, there was little to inter- 
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pose between the eyes of his mind and 
the Core of Things. The physical eye 
became the immediate receiver of impres- 
sions that registered themselves on a 
brain which did not have to forget preju- 
dices and the superimposed opinions of 
others. The result is one of the most 
remarkable literary personalities of the 
present day, a personality too powerful 
to be imbibed in large doses even by the 
most hardened reader. To criticise this 
personality calmly, by the canons of ac- 
credited literary criticism, is a task that 
taxes self-control. One’s pen limps 
lamely after his ten-league strides and in 
a moment of exhaustion one acknowl- 
edges that to do Algernon Blackwood 
justice one should be—Algernon Black- 
wood himself. 

At first it seems that it is the subject 
which enthralls, then comes appreciation 
of rare insight and finally a realisation of 
remarkable stylistic power, rich and ex- 
uberant, a rush of words like a moun- 
tain torrent, suiting sound to. sense 
poignantly, hypnotising like some East- 
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ern drug. ‘The reader’s progress to un- 
derstanding follows the writer’s progress 
of achievement. In his earlier books the 
subject sometimes taxes his power of ex 
But with growing practice the 
gift of interpretation in words grows and 
grows—until his tendency to linger over 
the soul conflict and hurry with a sen- 
tence past actual happenings is handled 
with such mastery that it 
heme 


pression. 


gives the 
its greatest charm. ‘There 
are few others who dare to do this. No 


chosen t 


one else comes to mind just now who 
ventures it in such degree unless it be 
that wonderful Danish prose stylist J. 
P. Jacobsen, who dislikes actualities and 
lingers lovingly over realities as Black- 
wood does. 

Algernon Blackwood’s chosen theme is 
the Unknown, the great realm that lies 
beyond the world of the Known and the 
Obvious. He finds it in many places, in 
the forest depths of pathless Canadian 
wilds, in Egyptian desert sands, in smil- 
ing mountain valleys, and even in Lon- 
don streets and offices. It comes to the 
adult with a tinge of horror, because the 
adult dislikes and fears all that will not 
fall in line with his notions of what the 
I It comes to the 


ii 
world should be like. 
child as something exquisitely sweet, in 
dreams of Star Dust Caverns, of beauti- 


ful beneficent Beings that understand 
one’s play. And it comes to the cat— 
but then the cat is half in that world 
always and often has to come back from 
it when we would call her attention to 
our humble human selves! For Alger- 
non Blackwood is one of those rare adults 
who can so sink his own consciousness of 
self that he can find his way into the 
psychology of the little child and the cat. 
They have taken him into the secret gar- 
den where they really live and he has 
interpreted it for us in tales of poignant 
sweetness. The child 
the supreme non-conformists of a world 
which spends 


and the cat are 


its energies trying to con- 
form to some set pattern changing with 
the decades. They simply don’t try, 
that’s why so few adults understand 
them. In 4 Prisoner in Fairyland; 
Jimbo; some in Pan’s Gar- 


ot the stories 
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den (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany), and The Education of Uncle 
Paul (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company), Blackwood has given us 
lvrics of childhood that will last. Chil- 
dren may not understand 
them until they grow up, and then only 
if they are the sort of children that never 
grow up. But the adult who Knows will 
find great store of riches, and the lover 
of cats will find much delight, in 
books. 

But when the adult mind finds itself 
approaching or crossing the borderland 
that Known from the Un- 
known, sorrow or horror even take the 
place of joy. And 
this creeping horror that chills the heart 


themselves 


these 


parts the 
in the expression of 


when the human comes face to face with 
what is not human, Algernon Blackwood 
excels. It is not done sensationally, it 
from the man’s inmost 


seems fo come 


heart, as an expression ot personal be- 
liefs and experiences, and his stories have 
little dealing with organised or accred- 
ited spiritualism. He has only scorn for 
such futile mental debauches, 
interest in ghosts that are ticketed and 
classified, and have even become fashion- 
able. He lays no claim to “scientific re- 
search,” but he can enthrall the reader 
until unseen or dimly 
glimpsed Presences crowd thick upon us 
in the silent room and we long to get 
back, in sheer shrinking fear, into the 
“Sweet wholesome business of To-day.” 
Every degree of emotion felt by the mind 
stress of such experience 


he has no 


the sw eep of 


and heart under 
figures in the many stories that deal with 
this subject. For sheer naked 
trated unexplained and unex- 
plainable, such tales as “The Wendigo”’ 
(Lost Valley, New York: Vaughan and 
Gomme) and “The Willows” (Th 
Listener, New York: Vaughan and 
Gomme) may be said to lead among the 
supernatural. But 
haunting riot of 
imagination and creepiness, mingling ter 
ror and a sense of splendid free life, Real 
and Unreal, in 
“The Regeneration of Lord Ernie” and 
the stupendous “Descent into Egypt’ 1 


concen- 
horror, 


stories of tne 


man'\ 


otners are a gorgeous, 


bewildering confusion. 
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the book Incredible Adventures (New 
York: The Macmillan Company), “An- 
cient Sorceries,” ‘Secret Worship,” and 
“The Camp of the Dog” in John Silence 
(New York: Vaughan and Gomme) 
are some of the most noteworthy among 
these, although many others have power 
to hold and thrill unendurably. The 
Centaur (Macmillan Company) has sus- 
tained power of imaginative writing 
equal to the best Blackwood has pro- 
duced. Arnold Bécklin, the Swiss 
painter, had such an imagination. And 
many a sentence in the best of the Black- 
wood stories takes the form of a Bocklin 
picture to the inner vision. One wishes 
Boécklin were still among us to illustrate 
these conceptions of a kindred spirit that 
can see the teeming life just beyond the 
Border of what human vision, hampered 
by human prejudices, considers fitting 
limit for the soul’s sight. 
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And yet through all these tales of the 
power of What Lies Beyond to act upon 
human lives, there is a note of splendid 
courage in the appeal to the mind of 
man to understand that he may control 
—by controlling himself—all these pow- 
ers, and take their strength into himself 
to form it over for Good. It is this 
note and the sincerity of the style which 
free the tales entirely from any reproach 
of desired sensationalism, and which also 
relieve the strain of horror, that might 
otherwise prove too strong to be whole- 
some. Algernon Blackwood stands in a 
class by himself. What effect it will 
have on his work if he should ever be- 
come popular and Sunday-supplemented, 
cannot now be foretold. But somehow 
there is that about his writing which 
arouses the hope that the good in it may 
survive even such a fate. 


ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


V—TueE Rest or Europe 


I 


OurtsipeE of France, Stevenson’s acquain- 
tance with the continent of Europe was 
singularly limited. His failure to fa- 
miliarise himself with many of the cities 
that are known to nearly every traveller 
arose not from any lack of opportunity, 
but merely from a lack of inclination. 
He had a gypsy love of journeying; but 
he devoted little forethought to his jour- 
ney’s end. In his attitude toward travel, 
as in his attitude toward college educa- 
tion, he might be “pointed out for the 
pattern of an idler.” He would never 
co deliberately to any place for the sake 
of seeing any particular thing, however 
famous it might be. Travel of that sort 
would smack of system; and he pre- 
ferred a drifting truancy. He was a fort- 
night at Frankfort-on-the-Main; but he 


never went to Heidelberg to see the cas- 
tle. He spent some time at Montpellier; 
but he never went to Nimes to see the 
temple, nor to Carcassonne to see what 
might have served as the setting of such 
a medieval story as The Sire de Malé- 
troit’s Door. One cannot imagine Louis 
going all the way to Castelfranco to see 
that single picture that some of us have 
seen,—a picture so consummate that it 
makes blood-brothers ever afterward of 
all the men of all the nations who have 
made that sacred pilgrimage; and if ever 
any accident of destiny had tossed Ste- 
venson ashore at Patras, it may be as- 
sumed as certain that he would not have 
bothered to complete the journey to 
Olympia, even to see the Hermes of 
Praxiteles. He was not that sort of 
traveller. ‘“The most beautiful adven- 
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he has told us, “are not those we 
go to seek; and though Louis would 
never have gone to Olympia, he would 
have enjoyed adventures at every street- 
corner of Patras,—a town in which, ac- 
cording to systematic travellers, there is 
nothing to demand attention. 

Thus, in analysing Stevenson’s entire 
experience of travel, we are confronted 
by the paradox that he saw most where 
there was least to see. He has given us 
an essay on Monterey; but he has given 
no essay on Antwerp. ap- 


tures,” 


What 


pealed to him in travel was, first of all, 
himself, and, secondly, the casual people 
with whom he scraped acquaintance on 
a journey. Third and lastly [as Touch- 
stone might have said], he had an eye 
for scenery; but he took no interest in 
what appeals to the majority of travellers. 
He would scarcely cross the street to see 
a famous building or a famous statue 
or a famous picture; he would never de- 
liberately plan a trip to take him to a 
Instead, he made 
it his boast that he could always be happy 
waiting at a railway junction, because he 
“would have some scattering thoughts,” 
he “could count some grains of memory,” 
compared to which the whole of many 
romances seemed but dross. 

We may envy Stevenson that inspired 
self-sufficiency that enabled him, at any 
time, and in any place, to ,atter himself 
into an adventure [and this rather vio- 
lent phrase is one that he himself applied 
to Robert Burns]; but we cannot envy 
him that almost obstinate truancy which 
robbed him of a sight of many of the 
wonders of the world. Travel, after all, 
must be considered as a serious engage- 
ment, if it is to be made conducive to 
the culture of a man. If a person ca- 
pable of culture finds himself ship- 
wrecked at the Pirwus, he owes it as a 
duty to his destiny to leap into a cab and 
drive to the Acropolis. The point that 
joyous accidents might happen to him at 
the harbour-side does not obliterate the 
more important point that still more won- 
derful adventures might happen to him 
as he sat before the Parthenon. 

But Stevenson, who cared 


series Of tfamous cities. 


sO very 


of Stevenson 


much for letters and so very much for 
his own adventurous and stinging experi- 
ence of life, cared very little for archi- 
tecture or painting or sculpture, or for 
the glamour that tradition gathers around 
places that are memorable for a noble 
past. A cultured person is prepared to 
appreciate with equal keenness a worthy 
work of any of the arts; and by this defi- 
nition, Stevenson was never a cultured 
person. He could appreciate only what 
happened to himself; and great build- 
ings, great pictures, great statues, sel- 
dom [in any real sense] happened to 
him. Though widely read in literature, 
Louis knew little of the other arts,—far 
he might have learned if he 


less than 
to the many oppor- 


had opened his eyes 
tunities for education that were offered 
in the course of his repeated pilgrimages. 
At Barbizon and Paris, he lived in the 
company of painters; yet never, even in 
letters, he show that he had 
studied the masterpieces in the Louvre. 
When he wrote his thrice-rejected essay 
on Some Portraits by Raeburn—the only 
work in which he touches on the art of 
painting—he was more interested in the 
personalities of the sitters than in the art 
by which their living lineaments had been 
made immortal. Except for the eloquent 
rhapsody on the Elgin marbles that was 
written in a personal letter to Mrs. Sit- 
well, he never revealed in any of his 
writings an interest in the art of sculp- 
He played at composing music, 
just as he had played at drawing land- 
scapes at Le Monastier; but he never 
developed any culture in the art. To 
architecture he seems to have remained 
almost entirely insensible: otherwise he 
would have recorded in his letters some 
impressions of the greatest buildings he 
had seen. Concerning art in the abstract 
he was an eager theorist; but he was 
strangely lacking in appreciation of art 
in the concrete, except, of course, within 
the precincts of that special art of letters 
which enchanted him into a special sort 
of scholarship. Outside his own field, 
Stevenson was not, like Hawthorne, af- 
flicted with bad taste—the sort of taste 
that led the author of The Scarlet Letter 


does 


his 


ture. 
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to regard W. W. Story as a great sculp- 
tor: it is nearer to the truth to say that 
he had no taste at all. He would rather 
spend an hour talking amiably with a 
cab-driver than spend an hour in silent 
converse with the Venus of Melos. ‘The 
first experience offered, to his thinking, 
an adventure; the second was merely an 
incident that might occur to anybody. 
Thus, for his great gift of attracting to 
himself adventures that pass other people 
by, he paid the penalty of indifference 
toward many great things that other peo- 
ple see. 
II 
ITALY 

Few people, even among those who 
call themselves Stevensonians, are aware 
that R.L.S. was ever in Italy. In March, 
1863, when Louis was twelve years old, 
his parents took him from Mentone or 
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a tour through Genoa, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, and Venice; and it was not 
until the end of May that the family re- 
turned northward, by way of the ‘Tyrol 
and the Rhine. ‘This trip, however, 
made no impression on his mind; and, 
in later years, the very fact that he had 
taken it seems almost to have faded from 
his memory. He never heard to 
speak of Italy by any of his friends; and 
nowhere in his works, not even in his let- 
ters, does he ever mention any of the 
great Italian cities as a place that he him- 
self had seen. 

The author of Life on the Lagoons, 
Horatio F. Brown, who was a friend of 
John Addington Symonds, became inti- 
mate with Stevenson at Davos in 1881. 
The intimacy is attested by the fact that 
Louis gave to Brown his favourite copy 
of the Fruits of Solitude of William 
Penn. After returning to Venice, Brown 


was 
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sent to Louis some translations from old 
Venetian boat-songs; and the gift was ac- 
knowledged with the poem beginning, 
Brave lads in olden musical centuries 

Sang, night by night, adorable choruses, 

Sat late by alehouse doors in April 
Chaunting in joy as the moon was rising, 


which, next to Tennyson’s address to 
Milton, is the most successful experi- 
ment in the difficult alcaic measure ex- 
tant in the English language. Through- 
out this intimacy, however, though 
Brown often talked of Venice for hours 
at a time, he never discovered that Ste- 
venson had been there. Mr. Lloyd Os- 
bourne has recorded that he never heard 
his step-father refer to the Italian tour 
except on one occasion, “when he recalled 
with delight the picturesque appearance 
of their military escort in barsemen’s 
cloaks riding through the Papal States.” 

That a boy of twelve should spend 
nearly three months in Naples, Rome, 
Florence, and Venice, and should after- 
ward remember nothing but a single in- 
cident in the transit of the road, appears 
indeed incredible; yet why, if he remem- 
bered Venice, should he have neglected to 
reveal the fact to Brown? At so early 
an age, one would not expect a studious 
appreciation of architecture or of paint- 
ing or of sculpture; but one would ex- 
pect, at least, that the strangeness of a 
city where the streets are water would 
register an indelible impression on the 
mind. And to see Florence at twelve 
and then forget it seems a little like a sin 
that needs to be forgiven. 

Yet this lack of interest in great and 
famous cities remained, as we have seen, 
habitual with Stevenson in later life. At 
no time would he have felt a sympathetic 
thrill at hearing the Italian proverb, 
“See Naples, and die.” He would al- 
ways have been interested more in “horse- 
men’s cloaks” and in “the picturesque 
appearance of a military escort” along 
an open road. 

For effects of landscape, on the other 
hand, he had an open and an eager eye 
at the early age of twelve. It has been 
already noted that he developed an en- 


of Stevenson 


thusiasm for the valley of the Rhone on 
the journey southward to Mentone; and 
that he was able to recall the topograpy 
of that Riviera town itself with a singu- 
lar particularity after an interval of ten 
years. On the return from Italy in 
1863, Louis was driven through the 
Brenner Pass and subsequently saw the 
Murgthal in Baden. So vivid was his 
recollection of these mountain regions 
that, though he never visited either the 
Murgthal or the Brenner Pass again, he 
was able to combine his impressions of the 
two in the landscape-setting of Will O” 
the Mill, which was written in Edin- 
burgh, fourteen years later, in August, 
1877. The characters in this story are 
clearly English; but no such landscape 
exists in England, or in Scotland either. 
It is not surprising that the German Alps 
should have taken such strong hold upon 
the memory of an eager and impression- 
able boy; but the astounding and 
scarcely explicable fact remains that he 
was unable, at the same period of his 
career, to receive an abiding impression 
of the view of Buonarrotti’s dome from 
the Pincio at sunset or the massive maj- 
esty the Coliseum underneath the 
moon. 


ot 


III 
SPAIN 

Stevenson never crossed the Pyrenees; 
but one of his most elaborate short-stories 
was required, by a psychological neces- 
sity, to be set in Spain. Olalla was 
written at Bournemouth in 1885. Many 
critics have singled out this story as an 
instance in which, contrary to his cus- 
tom, Louis described a landscape he had 
never seen; but this statement is not en- 
tirely in accordance with the facts. He 
derived the setting from his memories of 
Spanish California. It is for this reason, 
doubtless, that he makes the vegetation 
too luxuriant and fills the mountain 
gorges with abundant water-falls. Those 
of us who are familiar with Spain will 
remember the aspect of aridity as the 
most insistent feature of the Spanish 
landscape. In such typical prospects as 
the view from the Escorial or the view 
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“IN SUCH TYPICAI 


PROSPECTS AS THE VIEW FROM THE ESCORIAL OR THE VIEW FROM THE PASEO DEL 


RASTRO IN AVILA, THE OBSERVER GAZES OVER BARREN SUN-BAKED PLAINS TO AN UNNATURALLY 


FAR HORIZON 


from the Paseo del Rastro in Avila, the 
observer gazes over barren sun-baked 
plains to an unnaturally far horizon. 
The Guadarrama Mountains, in which 
the story of Olalla seems imagined to oc- 
cur, since the nameless city mentioned 
at the outset of the narrative can be no 
other than Madrid, are more dusty, 
more scraggy, more stunted and desolate 
in vegetation, than the California land- 
scape from which Stevenson received his 
hints; and, even in the spring season, 
there is only an inconsiderable gush of 
water down the rocks. 

The architecture of the residencia is 
sufficiently correct, except for one detail. 
The hero’s room is “lined with some lus- 
trous wood disposed in panels.” I have 
never seen a room in any ancient Spanish 
mansion lined with wood. The sort of 
room that Louis had in mind would, in 
actuality, be lined with the kind of col- 
oured tiling that is called, in Spanish, 
azulejo. 

But what may be termed the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of Olalla is absolute- 
ly Spanish; and Stevenson learned more 
of Spain by lying in bed in Bournemouth 
and imagining what it must be like than 
he learned of Italy by being taken from 
one end of the country to the other at 
the age of twelve. The slow decay of 
the entire Spanish nation seems symbol- 
ised by the tragical disintegration of 
Ola/la’s family; and the sedentary, smil- 
ing and weak-witted mother is charac- 
teristic of fully half the women that one 
sees in Spain to-day. 


IV 

GERMANY 

experience of (Germany 
was confined almost entirely to the sum- 
mer of 1872. At that time, Louis was 
supposed to be studying law; and there 
had been some talk of his taking a sum- 
mer session at a German university, in 
company with Sir Walter Simpson. A 
project so appalling to the apologist for 
idlers was of course rejected ; but the two 
friends, having abandoned the purpose of 
the journey, saw no reason to abandon 
the journey itself; and they proceeded 
to Germany in July. Late in August, 
Stevenson’s parents joined him at Baden- 
Baden; and he then went for a short 
walking-tour in the Black Forest, which 
afforded him several landscape-impres- 
sions that later became useful in Prince 
Otto. 

The Arethusa and the Cigarette—as 
they subsequently came to call themselves 
—proceeded to Germany by way of Brus- 
sels. From this delightful little minor 
Paris, Louis wrote to his mother on July 
25th. According to his habit, he said no 
word of Rubens or the Palais de Justice 
or the church of St. Gudule; but he 
wrote a charming. description of the noc- 
turnal aspect of the Parc, and appended 
a vivid picture of a boy at his hotel who 
went about with a live snake in his 
pocket. 

The two adventurers settled down at 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, and endeavoured, 
in a desultory fashion, to soak in the 
German language. Why they should 
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have picked out Frankfort in preference 
to Dresden or Munich or Berlin remains 
a mystery. Frankfort is merely a com- 
mercial city, with no picturesque details 
except a second-rate cathedral and a 
rather charming group of old houses 
called the Romer; and even the German 
Baedeker advises the tourist to dismiss 
it with a single day. 

It is not surprising that, at Frankfort, 
Louis should have gathered the impres- 
sion that Germany was less civilised than 
Belgium. He wrote to his mother, on 
July 29th:—“I had a swim in the Main, 
and then bread and cheese and Bavarian 
beer in a sort of café, or at least the Ger- 
man substitute for a café; but what a 
falling off after the heavenly forenoons 
in Brussels!” 

His method of studying the German 
language was to provide himself with a 
copy of the Lieder und Balladen von 
Robert Burns, “translated by one Silber- 
gleit,”” and to regale the company at lit- 
tle rural taverns by reciting such verses 
as “Mein Herz ist im Hochland, mein 
Herz ist nicht hier.’ Also he allowed 
the natives to ask him questions about 
Scotland. He went often to the opera; 
but he could not follow the language suf- 
ficiently to understand a play. 

The two friends lived first at the 
Hotel Landsberg, and later moved into 
lodgings at number 13 Rosengasse. This 
address was distant only a single block 
from the house, at number 23 Grosse 
Hirschgraben, where Goethe was born, 
on August 28, 1749, and spent his boy- 
hood. Apart from its association with 
the greatest modern poet, the Goethe- 
Haus is well worth visiting for its archi- 
tectural dignity and atmosphere of age: 
yet it may be doubted if Louis ever went 
to see it. It is never mentioned in his 
letters from the Rosengasse. Instead, we 
find descriptive passages like this:— 
“There is here such a twittering of ca- 
naries (I can see twelve out of our win- 
dow), and such continual visitation of 
grey doves and big-nosed sparrows, as 
make our little bye-street into a perfect 
aviary.” No other visitor to Frankfort 
would have counted those twelve ca- 
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no other would have re- 
mained indifferent to CGoethe’s house 
around the corner. Here we have in a 
nutshell the definitive feature of Steven- 
son’s attitude of mind toward travel. 

The German language did not come 
easily to Louis, nor did he develop any 
lasting interest in German literature. 
For a year or two after his stay in Frank- 
fort he occasionally drifted into German 
phrases in his letters; but, considering his 
experience as a whole, it may be said that 
Germany meant next to nothing to him. 
Nobody who loved France so whole- 
heartedly as Louis could ever feel en- 
tirely at home beyond the Rhine. 

He made no use of Germany in his 
works except for the landscape-back- 
ground of Prince Otto. This book was 
begun in California and finished at 
Hyéres; but not only the nomenclature 
of the characters but the entire aspect of 
the countryside is German. Any trav- 
elled person, if asked to locate the imagi- 
nary state of Griinewald, would set it 
either in the Black Forest or in the moun- 
tains of Bavaria. Many of Stevenson’s 
most elaborate effects of landscape are 
developed in this story; and it is there- 
fore interesting to record that he had 
seen very little of the district from which 
he took the scenery. A day or two in 
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Bavaria and a week or two in Baden 
afforded him a fund of memories 
which he could draw a decade later in 
distant California; but of German cities, 
German art, and that methodical devo- 
tion to a regular routine that the Ger- 
mans call life, he received no impres- 

in after years, seemed worth 


on 


sions that, 
recalling. 
Vv 
SWITZERLAND 

very landscape-painter knows that 
great mountains are less amenable to the 
of art than more homely and habit- 
just as [in the technical sense 
of the word] the falls of Niagara are less 
“picturesque” than the falls of some com 
little like Clyde. 
may be the reason why Stevenson 
the look ot vil- 
and it is 
why he set Princ: 
Germany instead of 
a country that was better 
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known to him. 

Stevenson spent two winters in Switz- 
but his feeling for the high Alps 
was conditioned by the fact that he did 
go there as a tourist but was sent 
an invalid. In the autumn of 
1880 [the first year of his married life] 
he was ordered by his physicians to try 
the clear cold climate of the Alps; and 

‘le Davos Platz as a place of 


erland; 


no 


tnere as 


ected 
mainly because another famous 
invalid was already installed 
there. This was John Addington Sy- 
the “Opalstein” of Talk and 


ne se 
reside nce 


literary 


monds, 
Talk: rs. 

Stevenson arrived at Davos Platz, 
with his wife and step-son, on November 
4th, and remained there, at the Hotel 
Belvedere, until the following April. 
The conditions of his life in this Alpine 
resort were vividly described in a series 
of four papers sent home to the Pal] Mall 
Gazette. Health and Mountains ap- 
peared on February 17, 1881, and was 
followed by Davos in Winter on Feb- 
21st, Alpine Diversions on Feb- 
ruary 26th, and The Stimulation of the 
Alps on March 5th. These interesting 


ruary 
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papers stand, in two ways, unique among 
his writings. In the first place, they 
violate his lifelong habit of never de- 
scribing a place till after he had left it; 
and in the second place, they are the only 
essays, with the single exception of Or- 
dered South, in which he appears before 
the public frankly as an invalid. 
Stevenson did scarcely any other work 
winter, except to V irginibus 
Puerisque through the press. It was a 
passive period in his existence, during 


wl sit around and 


, 
that see 


rich he was contented to 
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watch himself grow well. Mrs. Sitwell 
came out in the early spring, to watch 
beside the death-bed of her young son, 
who succumbed to consumption in the 
month of April. This sad event was the 
occasion of Stevenson’s greatest poem— 
to me, at least, it has always seemed the 
greatest—the poem entitled Jn Memor- 


iam F.A.8., which ends with the stanza: 


All 
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life contains of toil, and 
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that torture, 


Shame, dishonour, death, to him were but 
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Here, a boy, he dwelt through all the sing- 
ing season 
And ere the day of sorrow departed as he 


came. 


The next year, 1881, the Stevensons 
returned to Davos Platz on October 
18th and remained once more till April. 
This season, they installed themselves in 
a house of their own, the Chalet am 
Stein, a dependency of the Hotel Buol, 
seated on a hillside above the English 
chapel. Here Louis completed Treasure 
Island, which had been begun at Brae- 
mar,—writing the last fourteen chapters 
in a fortnight of “delighted industry.” 
Before leaving Davos finally, he alsc 
wrote nearly all of The Silverado Squat: 
ters, and several essays, including Talks 
and Talkers [suggested by his daily chats 
with Symonds] and A Gossip on Ro 
mance. ‘This second season in Switzer- 
land, it will be noted, was much more 
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fruitful than the first; but Louis always 
fretted against the regulated life of an 
invalid resort, and he was delighted when 
his physicians permitted him, when the 
next winter rolled around, to forsake the 
high Alps and return to the Riviera. 
There was so little to do at Davos that 
Stevenson passed a great deal of his time 
in play with his step-son, Mr. Lloyd Os- 
bourne,—who, at that period, was only 
thirteen years of age. It was at Davos 
that these two playmates developed the 
elaborate war-game which Mr. Os- 
bourne charmingly described. 
The second season in Switzerland was 
also the occasion of the publications of 
the Davos Press. Mr. Osbourne had a 
toy printing-press, on which he set up a 
boyish composition of his own entitled. 
Black Canyon, or Wild Adventures in 
the Far West: A Tale of Instruction 
and the His 
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step-father caught the infection, and com- 
posed several playful poems for publica- 
tion by “‘S. L. Osbourne and Company.” 
These he illustrated with wood-cuts, 
having spontaneously discovered the art 
of wood-engraving by experimenting 
with chance bits of soft wood, cut ap- 
parently from packing-cases. 

Both texts and illustrations of the pub- 
lications of the Davos Press are known to 
Stevenson collectors. It seems to me 
that both have been a little overpraised. 
Many of the poems are lacking in point; 
and the cuts, though spirited in action 
and executed with evident delight, are a 
little too crude to be entirely amusing. 
They cannot hold a candle, for example, 
to Mr. Kipling’s joyous illustrations to 
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the Just So Stories. Neither man was 
trained to be a graphic artist; but Mr. 
Kipling’s work, for all its faults, is art, 
and Stevenson’s is not. 


VI 
HOLLAND 


In 2 literal sense, Holland is the easiest 
country in the world to see. I distinctly 
remember that, once, when I was travel- 
ling through the Netherlands on a canal- 
boat, I saw at the same time, from my 
perch on the poop-deck, a distant pros- 
pect of three great cities,—Leyden and 
Haarlem and Amsterdam. ‘The coun- 
try, as everybody knows, is absolutely 
flat; and the view in ail directions is in- 
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terrupted only by windmills, scattered 
hamlets, and the long lines of trees that 
hedge the water-ways. The look of Hol- 
land [as the French would say] can be 
gathered at a single “stroke of the eye.” 

It takes time, however, to study the 
art-treasures of the country. With these 
treasures, was not familiar. 
His knowledge of Holland was restricted 
to that single glance which has already 
been defined. 

It was not because he cared especially 
tor Holland that Stevenson, writing in 
far-away Vailima, set the final section of 
Catriona in that country. It was neces- 
sary, for the purpose of his narrative, that 
David and Catriona should journey alone 
together through some foreign country 
lose to Scotland,—some country, more- 
through which a young girl could 
travel afoot without difficulty. Holland 
filled the bill, in both of these regards; 
ind, furthermore, it was a country that 


could well describe in 


Stevenson 


over, 


Louis enough 


Samoa without having any special knowl- 


edge of it. 

As the two young lovers land at Hel- 
voetsluys, the hero—who tells the story— 
says, “I had my first look of Holland— 
i line of wind-mills birling in the breeze.” 
This description is interesting in two 

it is so orthodox in content, and 
such a little masterpiece of literation. 
David and Catriona proceed “in four 
hours of travel to the great city of Rot- 
terdam.” This great city is described in 
a single paragraph; and all that is pre- 
isely noted in this passage is that the 
streets were “pretty brightly lighted and 
thronged with  wild-like, outlandish 
characters.” ‘This description would ap- 
ply to many other harbour towns—Mar- 
seilles for instance; but the local look of 
Rotterdam is totally different from the 
local look of Marseilles. 

The hero and the heroine proceed afoot 
from Rotterdam to Leyden, through 
Delft and The Hague. I have followed 
the same route on a bicycle, and know the 
country well. Delft is described by 
David Balfour in the following phrases, 

—“The red gabled houses made a hand- 
some show on either hand of the canal; 


ways :— 
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the servant lassies were out slestering and 
scrubbing at the very stones upon the 
public highway”: and that is all. These 
details are true; they are, indeed, the 
two details most necessary to enumerate: 
but any one who loves the quaintest of 
Dutch cities must wonder why David 
Balfour saw no more of Delft on his 
pedestrian excursion. 

The Hague is dismissed in a single 
word, without description; and the lovers 
finally arrive at Leyden,—a place de- 
termined by the law studies of the hero. 
Fifty pages are devoted to their life in 
Leyden: every day they go forth for a 
walk about the town: yet no single fea- 
ture of this very interesting city is de- 
scribed, and, for all the reader is privi- 
leged to see, the scene might just as well 
be set in any other country. To sum the 
matter up,—though over a hundred pages 
of Catriona are set in Holland, the sen- 
tences devoted to description of the spe- 
cial aspects of that unique and fascinat- 
ing country might all be printed on a sin- 
gle page. The narrative concerns itself 
almost entirely with a strictly personal 
analysis of the emotions of the hero and 
the heroine in their temerariously vir- 
ginal relation to each other; and, deal- 
ing with a dramatic foreground so tremu- 
lous and thrilling, the novelist did not 
concern himself with the less provocative 
details of that descriptive background 
which stood ready to his hand. 
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VII 

Stevenson’s handling of Holland in 
Catriona is so characteristic of his treat- 
ment of the element of setting in many 
of his other works of fiction that it de- 
mands particular attention. The critical 
conclusions of the present writer on this 
subject may best be expressed by sum- 
marising a conversation with Mr. Henry 
James concerning the Dutch scenes in 
the novel now before us. 

From Vailima, in December, 1893— 
a year before his death—Stevenson wrote 
to Mr. James as follows:—“Your jubila- 
tion over Catriona did me good, and still 
more the subtlety and truth of your re- 
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starving the visual sense in that 

I hear people talking, and I 
feel them acting, and that seems to me 
to be fiction. My two aims may be de- 
scribed as—i1st, War to the 
2nd, Death to the optic nerve. 
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This passage had always a little mys- 
om ‘ 1 . a 
tified me. Death to the optic nerve 
seemed so baseless an ejaculation from 
an author who in the very book in ques- 


tion, had written such sentences as this: 
“She sat on the floor by the side of 


hted 


mail, and the chimney lig 


nv great 
up, and shone and blinked upon her, 
nd made her glow and darken through 


a wonder of fine hues! If this were not 


effect, what was? And then 
thronged into my mind a myriad 
postures of characters ar- 
pose made ready for the 
his life, it seemed, Louis 

I nerve. 


a visual 
there 
remembered 
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illustrator. All 
had been twanging at th 
What was meant, then, by the 
efusal” Thereupon, re- 
hi s letters, Steven- 


ie optic 
phrasing 
of this “great 1 


ing that, in 


ember 
; 4 
son 1ameleon-like—took colour from 
the person he was writing oo I deter- 


mined to ask Mr. icidate this 
statement. 
I cannot attempt to print a 


record of Mr. i 


James’s answer to this 
question; for such a 


James to el 
verbal 


d would read 


writers 


recor 
too like a pa rody of this great 
later style. A witty lady once remarked 

James conversed as if he were 


Mr. | 
reading proofs. The fact is that the 


puzzling and fascinating style of his latest 
a literal re 


ilterary ord- 


period is merely 
ing of the manner of his 
I have never listened, with such rapt at- 
to so entrancing a talker. A sen- 


tention, 
tence, with Mr. James, is never the ex- 
pression of a completed thought: it is al- 
ads enture into the illimitable 


thinking—interrupted by in- 


conversation. 


ways an 
domain of 
numerable parentheses incorporating un- 
expected particularisations—and yet won- 


derfully winning its way at last to a 


rounded ; aa completed close. 
I cannot record the manner of Mr. 
James’s utterance; nor would I imitate 


he told me, in ef- 
had remonstrated 
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with Stevenson, because, writing an his- 
torical novel dated in the middle of the 
century, Louis had devoted 
more than a hundred pages to adventures 
set in Holland without affording the 
reader any adequate picture of that very 
interesting country in that very interest- 
ing time. Mr. James had considered 

e business of the historical novelist 
the reader opportunities to 
live in other times and lands: here was 
an opportunity, and Stevenson had passed 
it by. The figures in the foreground 
were thoroughly but the back- 
ground had no real exis tence. The same 
ght have taken 
pit at the present 


hat 
that 


was to grant 


ima zines i: 


adventures of the spirit mi; 
place in Rye, or in 
day. 

: Mr. James’s un- 
published letter to Stevenson enabled me 
at last to understand Stevenson’s reply 

“Death to the optic 
nerve,” Louis meant merely, “Death to 
setting, when I find myself concerned 
primarily with character in action.’ 
What was the use of describing either 
Delft or Leyden in detail—what was 
the use of recalling descriptively the as- 
of the eighteenth century,—when 
te concerned the primarily 

e] ytions of a virgin man 
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to it. In saying, 
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novelist 
y the em¢ 
tions of a virgin 


and _ the ne woman 
thrust by yp into an exquisite and 
perilous propinquity ? 


This suggestive conversation with Mr. 
James led me to re view Stevenson’ s at- 
titude toward > element of setting in 
Did Louis ha- 
bitually “‘starve the visual sense,” I asked 
myself, or did he blur his background 
only when it was artistically necessary 
attention on the figures in the 
foreground? I soon determined that the 
was the true hypothesis. 
three elements of narrative, 
and setting. In any 
one of these elements 
more important than the others. 
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you an example’’—said R.L.S. to Mr. 
Graham Balfour—‘The Merry Men. 
There I began with the feeling of one of 
those islands on the west coast of Scot- 
land, and I gradually developed the story 
to express the sentiment with which that 
affected me.” In this particular 
narrative, the reader is afforded a detailed 
Isle of Earraid; but 
Stevenson never set forth a detailed de- 
scription unless it was demanded by the 
exigencies of the tale. 
In most of his narratives, the predomi- 
1 action, and the secon- 
lary element is character. In_ these 
ries, he permits the reader to see only 
those details of setting that are required 
for the business of the action or for the 
lucidation of the characters. If a man 
has to light a candle, there must be a 
andle: if the candle has to burn stead- 
ily, there must be no wind: and so on. 
If David Balfour has to lose his purse in 
crowded street, he must have a crowded 
street to lose it in: hence the description 
of Rotterdam, with its streets “thronged 
with wild-like, outlandish characters.” 
But—in any story of action or of char- 
icter—to describe a city or a room for 
the mere sake of describing it, seemed to 
Stevenson a waste of time and disecon- 
my of attention. 
In other words, his use of setting is 
entirely utilitarian. For the foreground 
f his most typical narrations, he was 
in the phrase of old Dumas— 
boards, two actors, and a pas- 
For the he painted 
n only those details that were indispen- 
The 
oe 


his brother, 


coast 


description of the 


nating element is 


ontented 
with “four 


harl — | 
sion, DacK ground, 


sable to the conduct of the action. 


Master of Ballantrae and 
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Mr. Henry, had to have a house in which 
to quarrel and a wood in which to fight 
a duel. Two swords had to hang upon 
the wall, because two swords were 
needed. The season, and the weather, 
and the hour of the day must be fit to the 
occasion: “a windless stricture of frost” 
must “bind the air.” But the teller of 
the tale deemed it utterly superfluous to 
describe particularities of landscape or of 
architecture that might be admired for 
exactness by special students of the place 
and period of the story. 

Hence, the paucity of description in 
the chapters of Catriona that are set in 
Holland was determined not by Steven- 
son’s lack of intimate acquaintance with 
the country, but by his resolute determi- 
nation not to allow his scenery to dis- 
tract attention from his actors, in pas- 
sages in which he had determined that 
the actors themselves should hold the cen- 
tre of the stage. Anybody who has spent 
three days in Leyden could describe the 
city; but who else but R.L.S. could 
analyse all the subtle implications of that 
quarrel over “a copy of Heineccius’? 
It is not always the business of an his- 
torical novelist to write history; it is 
more frequently his business to write a 
noy el. 

In visiting any foreign country, Ste- 
venson seldom saw anything else than 
what, for his own purposes as an artist, 
he needed to see. “A line of wind-mills 
birling in the breeze” sufficed him for 
a hundred pages of Catriona. More cul- 
tured travellers might devote a week to 
studying the paintings of Franz Hals in 
Haarlem; but he was Tusitala,—the 
teller of tales. 


In the following paper of this series, Mr. Hamilton will pursue the trail of 


Stevenson through New York, Newport, Manasquan, and Saranac. 


A detailed ac- 


count will be published of an interview with Dr. Trudeau, of Saranac Lake, on the 


subject of Stevenson’s health and disposition. 


i ee ; ; 
The influence on Stevenson’s career 


of the approbation of America will also be considered, with new evidence gathered 
from editors who patronised him at the time. 





PROPORTION IN THE DRAMA 


BY CLAYTON HAMIL’ 


Every play is a dramatisation of a story 
that covers a larger canvas than the pl: uy 
itself. The dramatist must be familiar 
not only with the comparatively few 
events that he exhib stage, but 
also with the many other events that hap- 
during the course of the 


its on the 


pen oft-stage 
\ 


action, others still that happen between 


others that 
have happened before 
Considering his story 
paren must select 
deciding what 


t and innumerable 
are assumed to 
the play began. 
as a whole, the 
his particular material by 
to pi ut into his pe 1) and what to leave ou 
number of different plays 
same story by 
ions from the material 


of it; and ; 
may be made from the 
different select 
hand. 

Consider Ham- 
let, for instance, it would be possible to 
make an interesting play in which the 
climax should be the seduction of Queen 
Gertrude by her handsome and unscrupu- 
lous brother-in-law, and the murder of the 
king by Claudius should constitute the 
catastrophe. In this play, the young 
prince Hamlet, remaining ignorant of 
what was going on about him, would 
play but a minor part and would be dra- 
matically interesting only as a potential 
menace to the machinations of his plausi- 
ble but wicked uncle. Many other plays 
might be selected from the entire drift of 
narrative from which Shakespeare de- 
rived the specific dramatisation that we 
know so well; and it is by no means il- 
logical to assume that the same great 
dramatist might have made as great a 
tragedy of one of these innumerable 
other hypothetic plays. 

But after the dramatist has made a 
definite selection of events to be ex- 
hibited, the nature of his play will still 
depend on the sense of proportion with 
which he develops the materials selected. 
What characters, what motives, what in- 


ing the entire story of 


TON 


cidents shall he hasise, and wh 
ly shadow forth 


kground? Sup- 


Hamlet to have 


after the mur- 


others shall he 
the dim limbo of his ba 
pose the dramatist of 
decided to begin his play 
der of the king and to end it with the 
retributive execution of the murderer. 
It would still be 
Claudius as the central and most inter- 
esting figure in the tragedy. He might 
be exhibited as a man self-tortured by 
the gynawi ing y of remorse harrowed by an 
ever-growing doubt of the security of his 
assumed position, wounded to the quick 
by the defection of his queen, and ulti- 
mately welcoming tl stroke that cut 
the knot intrinsicate of all his tortures. 
In a dramatisation so 
young prince Hamlet would once more 
be relegated to a minor role. A shift in 
the proportions of the narrative would 
alter the entire aspect of the tragedy. 
Whenever we go to a play, we witness 
only one of a myriad possible dramatisa- 
tions of the entire story that the play- 
wrig imagined. If we are dissatis- 
fied with the drama, this dissatisfaction 
may frequently be traced to a disagree- 
ment with the playwright concerning his 
selection of material. Often we 
that the author had begun his play either 
earlier or later in the general procession 
of events from which he chose his inci- 
dents; often we feel that much that we 
have seen might better have been as- 
sumed to happen off the stage, and that 
certain other incidents that happened off 
the stage would have thrilled us more if 
we had seen them. But even more fre- 
quently, we may trace our dissatisfaction 
to a disagreement with the playwright 
concerning the proportions of his narra- 
tive. We wished to see more of certain 
characters and less of others; we were 
keenly interested in certain motives which 
he only half developed, and bored by 


possible to project 


conceived, the 


ht has 


wish 
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certain other motives which he insisted 
on developing in full, We cared more 
about Laertes than Polonius—let us say 
—and were disappointed because the gar- 
rulous old man was given much to say 
and do and his gallant son was given 
comparatively little. 

When a play with an obviously inter- 
esting theme fails to hold the attention 
ind to satisfy the interest, the fault may 
always be 
of proportion. Too much time has been 
devoted to secondary material, too little 
to material that at the moment seemed 
more worthy of attention. ‘The serious 
plot of Much Ado About Nothing, for 
example, tends to bore the audience, be- 


nearly ascribed to some error 


cause they have grown to care so much 
for Beatrice and Benedick that they can 
no longer take any personal interest in 
what happens to Hero. When M. 
Rostand began the composition of L’dig- 
lon, he conceived Flambeau as the cen- 
tral figure of the drama. Later in the 
course of composition, the young Duc 
de Reichstadt ran away with the play; 
and L’diglon became, in consequence, a 
vehicle for Sarah Bernhardt instead of a 
vehicle for Constant Coquelin. M. Ros- 
tand was right in his ultimate perception 
that the weak son of a strong father 
would be more interesting to the public 
than a vieux grognard a grandes mous- 
taches; and an obstinate effort to keep 
Flambeau in the centre of the stage 
would have diminished the popularity of 
the play. 

In handling any story, the dramatist 
is fairly free to select the incidents to be 
exhibited and to determine the propor- 
tions of the composition he has chosen; 
but there are always two exigencies that 
he cannot safely disregard. The first of 
these is covered by Sarcey’s theory of the 
scene a faire,—or the “obligatory scene,” 
as the phrase has been translated by Mr. 
Archer. An obligatory scene is a scene 
that the public has been permitted to 
foresee and to desire from the progress 
of the action; and such a scene can never 
be omitted without a consequent dissatis- 
faction. ‘The second exigency is that the 
dramatist must proportion his play in 
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greement with the instinctive desire of 
the audience. He must summarise what 
the public wishes to be summarised, and 
must detail what the public wishes to be 
detailed; and he must not, either deliber- 
ately or inadvertently, antagonise the in- 
stinctive desire that he has awakened. If 
the author has caused the public to care 
more about Shylock than about any other 
person in his play, it becomes, for exam- 
ple, a dramaturgic error to leave Shylock 
out of the last act. If the audience [as 
may be doubted, in this instance] really 
wants Charles Surface to make love to 
Maria, it becomes a dramaturgic error 
to omit any love-scene between the two. 
When Ruy Blas was first produced, the 
public was delighted with a minor char- 
acter, the shiftless and rollicking Don 
César de Bazan. Thereupon, Dennery, 
with the permission of Hugo, made this 
character the central figure of a second 
melodrama, in which the public was per- 
mitted to see more of him. 

There are certain characters that afflict 
the audience with disappointment when- 
ever they leave the stage, and there are 
certain other characters that afflict the 
audience more deeply by remaining on 
the stage and continuing to talk; and 
the distinction between the two types 
can seldom be determined before a play 
has been “tried out,” with the assistance 
of some sort of audience. To fight 
against the popular desire in the matter 
of proportion is to fight in vain. 


“THE SONG OF SONGS” 


The entire story from which Mr. Ed- 
ward Sheldon selected the material for 
The Song of Songs was furnished by the 
famous novel by Hermann Sudermann 
entitled Das Hohe Lied. The play 
would have been more compact and more 
effective if Mr. Sheldon had begun his 
exhibition of events at a later point in 
the general procession of the narrative. 

The essential story of the play is this: 
—Lily Kardos, divorced and disgraced, 
is living a$ the mistress of a rich young 
named Richard Laird. An inex- 
college boy named Stephen 


man 
perienced 
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Bennett falls in love with her and asks 
her to become his wife. Deeply touched 
by his idealism, she tells him the facts of 
her career; but he persists in his desire 
to marry her. His rich uncle, Phineas 
K. Bennett, who is an experienced man 
of the world, senses the situation and in- 
vites Lily and Stephen to dine with him 
in a private room of a fashionable res- 
The uncle proceeds to ply the 

ith drink until she misbe- 
herself in so disgusting a man- 
is emphatically dis- 


taurant. 
ostitute W 


? 
yehaves 
ner that his nephew 


enchanted. 





This material, which, though conven- 
tional and trite, is effectively dramatic, 
is if icorporated in the third and fourth 


five-act 
Sheldon’s play seems compara- 


ts ofa 


of Dic. 


composition. The 


tively undramatic. He began his piece 
i: las 
too early and ended it too late. 
The first two acts exhibit incidents 
in the antecedent history of the heroine 


been summarised 
expositi 
is asked in marriage, 
she is discarded by 


have 


passages of 


that might easily 
in retrospective 
In the first act, she 


and in the 





second act, 


her husband: but neither of | these events 
in her career requires exhibition on the 
tage. The fifth act, also, is psa a 
‘| he uncle pre chee to the heroine tor 
the unsportsmanlike expedient he had 
been forced to employ in order to open 
the eyes of his nephew; and Richard 


having nearly lost his 


Laird, 


lecides, somewhat tardily, to make her 
is wife 

In The Song of Songs, Mr. SI eldon 
repeated the panoramic, and essentially 
novelistic, structure that he had previous- 
ly employed in The Bish Road; but, as 


his drama lost in- 


1 the earlier instance, 
ensity through being spread out over too 
wide a canvas. Furthermore, th S pano- 
imic pattern betrayed him once more, 
The Nigger, into the error of alter- 
am r the characters of his leading person- 


He might have 
composition by 


ages trom act to act. 
made a more consistent 
oncentrating his attention on, the inci- 
at the climax of the 
atising. 


that stood 


] + 
aents 


ovel he was dram 





The Song of Songs owes its popularity 
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mainly to the sensational features of its 
story and to the unabashed vulgarity of 


its dialogue. The theme of Sudermann’s 


novel—that a woman may be guided by 
the quest of perfect love, no less in sink- 


ing through the successive degrees of 


degradation than in following the strait 


and narrow path of virtue—is submerged 
beneath a chaos of inconsistent characters 
doing inconsistent things. ‘The play is 


at nearly every moment; 
rularly lacking 
} 


ye accom- 


actual enough, 
but, as a wl 


in reality. 
| 
A 


ole, it is sing 
Truth can 
adding facts together 
column; and 


never 
merely 
added in 


ished by 
as figures are 





this essential principle of art Mr. Shel- 
don has failed to learn, from the date of 
lis first play, Salvation Nell, to the date 


-— a. a nee 
of his latest play, The Song of Songs. 


‘THE LIE” 


1 


The Lie is the most effective play that 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has written 
since The Hypocrites. It is not, how- 
great drama; and this remark is 
made because Mr. Jones, in Michael 
and His cae Angel, has shown that he 
s capable of greatness. The plot of The 
Lie depends, for its continuance, on a 
series of misund 1gs; and, at 
-ral moments, these misunderstandings 

be cleared away if the peo- 

were not inter- 
intrusion of an- 


ever, a 


erstandir sev- 
easily 
ple talking at the time 
rupted by the casual 
We are called 


might 


other person. upon to 
1dmire not an inevitable action, but an 
action which is brought about by theatri- 


cal manipulation. If Scribe could be 
resurrected from his grave to this 
play, we may be certain that he would 
applaud it heartily. It is constructed 
exemplary craftsmanship, and Mr. 
Jones has apparently extracted the maxi- 
mum of effect from the material at hand. 
The characters, are true to life,— 
that of the wicked sister being especially 
well studied; and it is unnecessary to 
add that the dialogue is ne writ- 
ten. The only trouble with the play is 
that it never quite gives us the comfort- 


able sense that it absolutely had to hap- 


see 


with 


too, 


nen 
peli. 
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In an impoverished aristocratic family, 
there are two sisters, Elinore and Lucy. 
Lucy is selfish, Elinore is self-sacrificing ; 
and of course the selfish sister is accus- 
tomed to get the better of the other. 
Lucy has secretly given birth to an il- 
legitimate child; and Elinore has stood 
by her through her trouble, and has suc- 
the time at least, in shielding 
her from scandal. Elinore is deeply in 
love with Gerald Forster. Gerald is 
ibout to ask her to marry him, when he 


ceeded, for 


learns by chance of the secret scandal in 
her family. His information comes in 
such a he get 
suspects Elinore of being 

He is confirmed in this 
who, sensing 


way that he gets the two sisters 


‘onfused anc 
the guilty one. 
suspicion by Lucy herself, 
what has happened, tells him the lie that 
gives the play its name. Gerald leaves 
Elinore without a word and goes to 
Egypt. Thither he is pursued by Lucy, 
who gets around him in his loneliness 
and persuades him to marry her. Not 
till Gerald and Lucy have been married 
and have returned to England, does Eli- 
nore discover the reason why Gerald ran 
away from her. Then she bursts out in 
a storm of imprecation against her wicked 
sister. “This dramatic outburst occurs at 
the third curtain-fall. In the last act 
a scene a faire between the two 
in which Elinore, by a combina- 
tion of moral and physical force, batters 
Lucy into a state of penitence. 

There remains, however, another “ob- 


he scene in which Ger- 


there 1s 


sisters, 


ligatory scene, ’—t 
ald shall discover how he has been duped 
by Lucy; and this scene should be tri- 
angular,—both sisters being present, and 
the innocent forcing the guilty to con- 
fess her crime to the man they both have 
loved. This been foreshad- 
owed; and the audience is disappointed 
because it is not shown. In Mr. Jones’s 
last act, Lucy is forced to promise to tell 
the truth to her husband without delay; 
but this promise of a big scene off-stage 
after the final curtain-fall is not sufficient. 
We wish to be present at Lucy’s confes- 
sion; we wish to see what Gerald is go- 
ing to do about it. 

To show this scéne a faire in the fourth 


scene has 
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act would require, of course, a reconstruc- 
tion of the play. The big scene between 
the two sisters would have to be moved 
back to the third curtain-fall; the out- 
burst of Elinore would have to come at 
the conclusion of the act; and 
Lucy’s lie would be pushed back to the 
the first act. This initial act 
would have to summarise the narrative 
that Mr. Jones has detailed in the first 
two acts of the play as it stands; but this 
compression could be effected without 
difficulty. According to the present struc- 
ture, Lucy’s illegitimate child is born in 
the interim between the first and second 
but there is no technical reason why 
this event could not be assumed to have 
occurred before the beginning of the 
play. 

In other words, if Mr. Jones had both 
begun and ended the structure of The 
Lie at points a little later in his general 
procession of events, he would have lost 
nothing, and would have gained another 
big scene that the audience strongly de- 
sires to be present at. But the play, as 
it stands, is thrillingly theatrical; and the 
critic may, of course, be wrong in think- 
ing that it might have been improved. 


second 


end of 


acts ; 


“MATERNITY” 


It is now ten years since Mme. Réjane 
presented, at the Victoria Theatre in 
New York, the greatest play of the 
man now writing plays in 
France,—La Robe Rouge of Eugene 
Brieux. In all that time no American 
manager has had the enterprise to have 
the play translated into English and to 
set it before the American public with 
an adequate cast of actors. So presented 
in our own language, the piece would run 
a year; for not only is it enthrallingly 
dramatic, but also its attack on the ini- 
quity of the French judicial system is im- 
mediately pertinent to the iniquity of our 
own politics. Not to produce this play in 
English is an indication of stupidity on 
the part of all the men who seek to make 
money out of the theatre in America. 

This statement is made by the present 
writer not so much out of charity for our 


greatest 
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managers as out of charity for 
the reputation of Brieux. It is surely 
a misfortune that this great dramatist 
should be judged in America solely by 
two of his least dramatic plays,—Les 
Avaries and Maternité. Damaged Goods 
made money, because people wanted to 
listen to a lecture on syphilis; Maternity 
will not make money, because people do 
not want to listen to a lecture on mother- 
hood: but neither of them is a good play, 
and them is a representative 
example of the ability of Brieux. ‘To 
judge this great dramatist by Maternity 
is like judging Pinero by The Wife 
Without a Smile or judging Barrie by 
Walker, London. Even the reputation 
of Shakespeare could scarcely be expected 
to withstand the All’s 
Well That Ends Well before a public 
that was refused any opportunity to see 
Hamlet and Othello and Macbeth. If 
Brieux is to be produced at all in Amer- 
ica, it is only fair for those who care 
about his work to ask that his poorest 
plays should no longer be produced to the 


theatrical 


neitner of 


exploitation of 


exclusion of his best. 

The fact that Maternity was an artis- 
tic failure was evidenced by the fact that 
the author went to the trouble of writing 
the whole thing twice; but, despite this 
enterprise, there is little to choose be- 
tween the two versions. - It is the second 
version, translated by Mr. Benjamin F. 
Blanchard, that Mr. Richard Bennett 
has presented in New York; and a word 
must be said in praise of the directness 
and simplicity of Mr. Blanchard’s ren- 
dering. It was the purpose of the author 
in this play to consider the general theme 
of motherhood from the greatest possible 
number of contrasted points of view. The 
first act is fairly interesting in the thea- 
tre; the second act is nobly and mov- 
ingly dramatic; but the play really ends 
at the second curtain-fall. As in Dam- 
aged Goods, the third and last act is 
merely a sort of epilogue, in which the 
general topic of the preceding play is 
talked over from the point of view of sev- 
eral characters who have played no part 
in the antecedent action. The defects of 
Maternity as a work of art are easily 
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forgiven by those who are familiar with 
its author’s greater plays; but it seems 
a pity that the American public should 
be given the impression that Brieux is 
accustomed to sacrifice his drama for the 
sake of writing lectures on his theme. 


its 


“THE SILENT VOICE” 


The Silent Voice, by Mr. Jules Eck- 


Goodman, is faultily proportioned. 


ert 
\ rich musician, who is stricken deaf, is 
required by his infirmity to study lip- 
One day, looking from a win- 
dow of his mansion on Fifth Avenue, he 


1: 
reading. 


discovers that, with the aid of a pair of 
| eags ey yey ae 
opera-glasses, he can read the lips of peo- 
1° . 
ple talking in the park way. 
Until this moment, he has railed against 
f fate that has robbed him 
in life—his interest in 
upon himself as 
a modern Prometheus, defiant to a God 
just than himself. 
pts the practice of 
1 


1ousetop and observ- 


across the 
the iniquity of 
of his only interest 


his art, and has looked 


] 
| 
I 


, 
less 


more mighty but 
Now, however, he ado 
lingering upon his |} 
ing people in the park through a pair of 
field-glasses; and the pathetic necessities 
with which he becomes acquainted, he 
hastens to alleviate, with the assistance of 
his faithful valet. If what the people 
need is money, the valet gives it to them, 
and disappears before any questions can 
be asked; and if the people require some 
assistance of another sort, the valet con- 
trives to give it to them without entang- 
ling himself in their personal predica- 
ment. Thus the finds himself, 
against his expectation, looking down 
upon the life that falls beneath his ob- 
servation from the point of view of God, 
and playing the part of Providence to- 
ward the troubled people who have 
drifted within the ken of his limited om- 
niscience. This experience reconciles him 
with the Deity that, formerly, he had 
antagonised; and, by learning the diffi- 
culty of being Zeus, he ceases to be 
Prometheus. 

The surprisingly original idea that has 
been briefly summarised was borrowed by 
Mr. Goodman from a magazine story by 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris. The main 


} 
nero 











trouble with Mr. ¢ 
this new idea is not enunciated until the 
second curtain-fall of a four-act composi- 


before the 
to discover that the 
anything to say that has not 
been said before. Precious time has been 
| } S 
exhausted the detailed development of 
a conventional triangular situation be- 
the hero and his wife and a 


Half the evening is over 
audience is permittec 


tion. 


author has 


tween 


younger and more entertaining man; but 
this material is old, and should have been 
summarised in the initial act, so that the 


clever and original idea that was destined 
to redeem the drama from the common- 
place could have been announced at the 
end of the first 


act instead of at the end 
of the second. 


“THE SHOW SHOP” 


‘Two great gifts have been 


Mr. James 


mothers who are 


assigned to 
Forbes by the fairy god- 
reputed to look after 
gnments,—the gift for human 
characterisation and the gift for humour- 
dialogue. Both are displayed, at 
their best and brightest, in the first two 
acts of The Show Shop. The first act is 
t in the office of a theatrical manager, 
ind the second act is set in the parlour of 
a hotel in a one-night stand named 
Punxatawney. These acts deal hu- 
mourously with the lives of bad actors 
playing bad plays bad towns under a 
bad management; and Mr. Forbes—not 
even in The Lady—has never 
written anything more rich in sentiment 
ind humour, more entertaining and more 

than the initial 


human, 
devoted to the 


such assi 


ous 
se 


two 


Chorus 


dialogue of these 
cts. His third act is 
representation of a rehearsal of a bad per- 
formance of a bad play.  Rehearsal- 
long familiar on the 
they have always been enjoyed i 
vaudeville; but this repetition of a tra- 
ditional type of entertainment 


scenes have been 


stage ; 


is too ex- 


iggerated, too satirical, and much too 
long. In the fourth act of The Show 
Shop—as in the last act of The Chorus 


Lady—M\r. Forbes endeavours to scram- 
ble back to actuality; but he only 
ceeds in returning within hailing 
of the truth before th 


suc- 
distance 
e final curtain falls. 
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yoodman’s play is that 
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The Show Shop is an unusually enter- 
taining comedy, and deserves to be sup- 
ported by the public. The high level of 
comic composition that is maintained 
throughout the first two acts is rarely met 
in the contemporary theatre. But the 
play as a whole would be more worthy 
of remembrance if the last half were as 
sedulously truthful as first. 


“DOOR THING” 


The late 


LITTLE 
Jules Lemaitre was a first- 
rate critic, but only a second-rate drama- 
tist; and this opinion is not controverted 
by any of his plays,—except, of course, 
Le Pardon. La Massiére has lately been 
presented in New York. It was trans- 
lated by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome and re- 
entitled Poor Little Thing. 

The technical error of La Massiere is 
that the play is attenuated through four 
instead of being compacted into 
three. An elderly painter falls love 
with the most promising girl among his 
pupi ils. Despite the jealousy of his wife, 
he insists, with absolute sincerity, that his 
the girl is merely fatherly,— 
discovers that his own son has 
1 love with her. ‘Then ensues 4 
gts the father and the son, 
is ultimately forced to yield 
and, in the end, the girl is mar- 
ried to the young man, with the full and 
sincere approval of his parents. 

All this—as has been hinted—could 
be told more effectively in three acts than 
in four. The only way to cover up the 
disproportion of the play is to act it in a 
very rapid tempo. But, at the Bandbox 
Theatre, the piece was played most slow- 
I and deliberately; and this halting and 

arded tempo robbed La Massiére of its 
‘lil yht chance of winning popularity with 


acts 


interest in 
until - 
fallen 
proces 
in which age 
to youth; 


a foreign audience. 


‘ 


‘SINNERS” 


Sinners, by Mr. Owen Davis, may be 
defined, in conventional terms, as a good, 
old-fashioned melodrama. ‘The heroine 
goes from a small town to New York to 
earn her living and is on the point of 
being led astray, when a sudden message 
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recalls her to the bedside of her mother. 
She is pursued to her rural isle of safety 
by an automobile-party composed of the 
pleasure-lovers who had nearly succeeded 
in seducing her. ‘These pleasure-lovers, 
when they meet her in her own home, 
overshadowed by the wings of her guar- 
dian-angel of a mother, perceive the error 
of their ways and go to the good; and 
the heroine ultimately marries a reformed 
young man who has shown himself to be 
worthy of her virtue. 

‘his conventionally wholesome play 
should not be judged in terms of the cyni- 
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cal comment that is current on Broad- 
way. It appears to have been intended 
mainly for the public of smaller cities 
than New York. ‘The thesis that it is 
harder to be good in a great city than in 
a rural town is, of course, in strict logic, 
indefensible; but Mr. Davis bolsters up 
the old tradition of the theatre with a 
story that is evidently sincere and is at 
all points interesting. ‘The plot is ade- 
quate, the characters are true, the dia- 
logue to ask more than 
this is to demand more than is usually 
offered in the theatres of New York. 


is clever; and 


CLUBWOMEN’S READING 
BY ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


II—A Dracnosis 


I 

like conversation, is, 
to be, a contact between two minds. 
The difference is that while one may 
talk only with his contemporaries and 
neighbours one may read the words of a 
writer far distant both in time and space. 
It is no wonder, perhaps, that the printed 
word has become a fetish, but fetishes of 
any kind are not in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, and their veneration 
should be discouraged. Reading in which 
the contact of minds is of secondary im- 
portance, or even cuts no figure at all, 
is meaningless and valueless. 

In a previous paper, reasons have been 
given for believing that reading of this 
kind is peculiarly prevalent among the 
members of women’s clubs. The value 
of these organisations is so great, and the 
services that they have rendered to wo- 
men, and through them to the general 
cause of social betterment, are so evi 
dent, that it seems well worth while to 
examine the matter a little more closely, 
and to complete a diagnosis based on the 
study of the symptoms that have already 
presented themselves. As most of the 


READING, or ought 


reading done in connection with clubs is 
in preparation for the writing and read- 
ing of papers, we may profitably, perhaps, 
direct our attention to this phase of the 
subject. 

Most will agree, probably, 
that the average club paper is not no- 
tably worth while. It is written by a 
person not primarily and vitally inter- 
ested in the subject, and it is read to an 
assemblage most of whom are similarly 
devoid of interest—the whole proceed 
ing being more or perfunctory. 
Could it be expected that reading done 
in connection with such a performance 
should be valuable? 

This is worth pondering, because it “is 
a fact that almost all the vital informa- 
hat is produced at first 
hand sees the light in connection with 
clubs and associations—bodies that pub- 
lish journals, “transactions” or “proceed- 
ings” for the especial purpose of printing 
the productions of their members. 

This literature, for the most part, does 


persons 


less 


tive literature t 


not come to the notice of the general 
reader. The ordinary books on the tech- 
nical subjects of which it treats are not 
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raw material, but a manufactured prod- 
uct—compilations from the original 
sources. And the pity of it is that very 
many of them, often the best of them from 
a purely literary point of view, are so un- 
satisfactory, viewed from the point of 
view of accomplishment. They do not 
do what they set out to do; they are full 
of misunderstandings, misinterpretations, 
interpolations and omissions. It is the 
old story; those who know won't tell and 
the task is assumed by those 
eminently able to tell, but don’t know. 
The scientific expert despises the public, 
which is forced to get its information 
through glib but ignorant expounders. 
This is a digression, but it may serve to 
illuminate the situation, which is that the 
authoritative literature of special subjects 
sees the light almost wholly in the form 
of papers, read before clubs and associa- 
tions. Evidently there is nothing in the 
mere fact that a paper is to be read be- 
fore a club, to make it trivial or value- 
Yet how much that is of value to 
the world first saw the light in a paper 
read before a woman’s club? How much 
original thought, how much discovery, 
how much invention, how much inspira- 
tion, is put into their writing and ema- 
nates from their reading ? 

There must be a fundamental differ- 
ence of some kind between the constitu- 
tion and the methods of these two kinds 
of clubs. A study of this difference will 
throw light on the kind of reading that 
must be done with each 
and may explain, in great part, why the 
reading done for women’s club-papers is 
what it is. 

A scientific or technical society exists 
largely for the purpose of informing its 
members of the original work that is be- 
ing done by each of them. When any- 
one has accomplished such work or has 
made such progress that he thinks an 
account of what he has done would be 
interesting, he sends a description of it 
to the proper committee, which decides 
whether it shall be read and discussed 
at a meeting, or published in the Pro- 
ceedings, or both, or neither. The result 
depends on the size of the membership, 


W ho are 


less. 


in connection 
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on its activity, and on the value of its 
work. It may be that the programme 
committee has an embarrassment of 
riches from which to select, or that there 
is poverty instead. But in no case does 
it arrange a programme. ‘The Physical 
Society, if that is its name and subject, 
does not decide that it will devote the 
meetings of the current season to a con- 
sideration of Radio-activity and assign to 
specified members the reading of papers 
on Radio-active springs, the character of 
Radium Emanation, and so on. If it 
did, it would doubtless get precisely the 
same results that we are complaining of 
in the case of the Woman’s Club. A 
man whose specialty is thermodynamics 
might be told off to prepare a paper on 
Radio-active Elements in Rocks—a sub- 
ject in which he is not interested. He 
could have nothing new nor original to 
say on the subject and his paper would 
be a mere compilation. It would not 
even be a good compilation, for his in- 
terest and his skill would lie wholly in 
another direction. The good results that 
the society does get are wholly dependent 
on the fact that each writer is full of 
new information that he desires, above 
all things, to communicate to his fellow- 
members. 

In the preparation of such a paper, one 
needs, of course, to read, and often to 
read widely. Much of the reading will 
be done in connection with the work de- 
scribed, or even before it is begun. No 
one wishes to undertake an investiga- 
tion that has already been made by some- 
one else, and so the first thing that a 
competent investigator does is to survey 
his field and ascertain what others have 
accomplished in it. This task is by no 
means easy, for such information is often 
hidden in journals and transactions that 
are difficult to reach, and the published 
indexes of such material, though won- 
derfully advanced on the road toward 
perfection in the past twenty years, have 
yet far to travel before they reach it. 
Not only the writer’s description of what 
he has done or ascertained, but the char- 
acter of the work itself; the direction it 
takes—the inferences that he draws from 
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it, will be controlled and coloured by 
what he reads of others’ work. And 
even if he finds it easy to ascertain what 
has been done and to get at the published 
accounts and discussions of it, the mass 
may be so great that he has laid out for 
him a course of reading that may last 
many months. 

But mark the spirit with which he at- 
tacks it! He is at work on something 
that seems to him supremely worth while. 
He is labouring to find out truth, to dis- 
sipate error, to help his fellow-men to 
know something or to do something. The 
impulse to read, and to read much and 

is so powerful that it may 
even need judicious repression. ‘The dif- 
ference between this kind of reading and 
that done in the preparation of a paper 
to fill a place in a set programme hardly 
needs emphasis. 

The preparation of papers for profes- 
sional and _ technical been 
dwelt upon at such length, because I see 


: ; 
the impulse to reading 


societies has 


no reason why 
that it furnishes cannot also be placed at 
the disposal of the woman’s club; and I 
shall have some suggestions toward this 
end in a future article. 

Meanwhile, I shall doubtless be told 
that it is unfair to compare the woman's 
aim, and the sci- 
trained and 
It is true that we 
some of men alone, 


whose object is to 


with its didactic 
entific association of inter- 
ested 
have plenty of clubs 
some of both sexes 
listen to interesting and instructive papers 
on a set subject, often forming part of 
These, how- 


investigators. 


a prearranged programme. 
ever, need our attention here only so tar 
as the papers are prepared by members of 


the club, and in this case they are in 


precisely the same class as the woman’s 
club. 


is merely the excuse for a social gather- 


In many cases, however, the paper 


ing, perhaps at a dinner or a luncheon. 
Of course if the paper or lecture is by an 
expert invited to it, the case falls 
altogether outside of the region that we 


yive 


are exploring. 

I am condemning here all 
formed for an avowed educational or 
cultural purpose, that adopt set pro- 


clubs, 


grammes and assign the subjects to their 
own members. I am deploring the kind 
of reading to which this leads, the kind 
of papers that are prepared in this way, 
and the kind of thought and action that 
are the inevitable outcome. 

It would seem that the women’s clubs 
form an immense majority of all 
kind and that there 
are reasons for warning women that they 
are specially prone to this kind of mis 


now 


organisations of this 


take. 

The diversity of interests of the aver- 
ize man, the wideness of his contacts 
the whole tradition of his sex—tends to 
minimise the injury that may be done to 
him, intellectually and spiritually, by 
anything of this kind. The very fact that 
he is the woman’s inferior spiritually, 
and in many cases, in intellect, also—al- 
though probably not at the maximum— 
relieves him, in great part, of the odium 
attaching to the error that has been de- 
scribed. Women are becoming keenly 
alive to the deficiencies of their sex-tradi- 
broaden their 


1 


tion; they are trying to 
intellectual contacts—that is the great 
modern feminist movement. Some of 
those who are active in it are making two 
mistakes—they are ignoring the differ- 
ences between the sexes and they are try- 
ing to substitute revolution for evolution. 
In this latter error they are in very good 
hardly one of the great and 

the good has not made it, at some time 
Revolution is always 
the outcome of a mistake. ‘The mistake 
be antecedent and irrevocable, and 
necessary, but 
this is rarely the case. ‘The revolution- 
ist runs a risk common to all who are 
in a hurry—he may break the object of 
his attention instead of moving it. When 
he wants to hand you a dish he hits it 
with a ball-bat. ‘Taking a reasonable 
amount of time is better in the long run. 
That there is no royal road to knowl- 
edge has long recognised. The 
trouble with most of us is that we have 
interpreted this to mean that the acqui- 
sition of knowledge must always be a 
distasteful process. On the contrary, the 
vivid interest that is the surest guide to 


company 


and in some way. 


may 


the rev olution therefore 


1 
been 
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knowledge is also the surest smoother of 
the path. Given the interest that lures 
the student on, and he will spend years 
in surmounting rocks and_ breaking 
through thorny jungles, realising their 
difficulties perhaps, but rejoicing the more 
when those difficulties prove no obstacles. 

The fact that the first step toward 
accomplishment is to create an interest 
has long been recognised, but attempts 
have been made too often to do it by 
devious ways, unrelated to the matter in 
hand. Students have been made to study 
history or algebra by offering prizes to 
the diligent and by threatening the sloth- 
ful with punishment. More indirect re- 
wards and punishments abound in all 
our incitements to effort and need not be 
mentioned here. ‘They may often be ef- 
fective, but the further removed they are 
from direct personal interest in the sub- 
ject, the weaker and the less permanent 
is the result. You may offer a boy a dol- 
lar to learn certain facts in English his- 
tory, but those facts will not be fixed so 
well or so lastingly in his mind as those 
connected with his last year’s trip to Cali- 
fornia, which he remembers easily with- 
out offer of reward or threat of punish- 
ment. 

The interest in the facts gathered by 
reading in connection with the average 
club paper is merely the result of a de- 
sire to remain in good standing by ful- 
filling the duties of membership; and 
these duties may be fulfilled with slight 
effort and no direct interest, as we have 
already seen. 

If interest were present even at the 
inception of the programme, something 
would be gained ; but in too many cases it 
is not. The programme committee must 
make some kind of a programme, but 
what it is to be they know little and care 
less. 

Two women recently entered a branch 
library and asked the librarian, who was 
busy charging books at the desk, what 
two American dramatists she considered 
“foremost.” This was followed by the 
request, “Please tell me the two best 
plays of each of them.” A few minutes 
later the querists returned and asked the 
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same question about English dramatists, 
and still later about German, Russian, 
Italian and Spanish writers of the drama. 
Each time they eagerly wrote down the 
information and then retired to the read- 
ing-room for a few minutes’ consultation. 

Finally they propounded a question 
that was beyond the librarian’s knowl- 
edge, and then she asked why they 
wanted to know. , 

“We are making out the programme 
for our next year’s study course in the 
Blank Club,” was the answer. 

“But you mustn’t take my opinion as 
final,” protested the scandalised librarian. 
“You ought to read up everything you 
can find about dramatists. I may have 
left out the most important ones.” 

“This will do nicely,” said the club- 
woman, as she folded her sheets of paper. 
And it did—whether nicely or not de- 
ponent saith not; but it certainly consti- 
tuted the club programme. 

Qn another occasion a clubwoman 
entered the library and said with an air 
of importance, “I want your material 
on Susanna H. Brown.” 

The librarian had never heard of 
Susanna, but experience had taught her 
modesty and also a certain degree of 
guile, so she merely said, ““What do you 
want to know about her, particularly?” 

“Our club wishes to discuss her con- 
tributions to American literature.” 

Now the Brown family has been ac- 
tive in letters, from Charles Brockden 
down to Alice, but no one seems to know 
of Susanna H. The librarian contrived 
to put off the matter until she could 
make some investigations of her own, 
but, all the resources of the central ref- 
erence room proving unequal to the task, 
she timidly asked the clubwoman, at her 
next visit, to solve the problem. 

“Oh, we don’t know who Susanna H. 
Brown was; that is why we came to you 
for information!” 

“But where did you find the name?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly; but one 
of our members, in a conversation with 
some one who knows a lot about litera- 
ture—I forget just who it was—was told 
that Susanna H. Brown had rendered 
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noteworthy services to American litera- 
We've got to find out, for her 
printed on the 


ture. 
name is already 
gramme!” 

I don’t know what was said of Miss, 
or Mrs. Brown at the meeting; but my 
opinion is that this particular item on the 
programme had to be omitted. 

Another lady entered a library ab- 
ruptly and said, “I want your books on 
China.” 

“Do you mean the country of that 
name? or are you looking up porcelain?” 

First perplexity and then dismay 
spread over the lady’s face. “Why, I 
don’t know,” she faltered. “The pro 
gramme just said China!” 

A university professor was once asked 


pro- 


by one of these programme committees 
for a list of references on German folk- 
lore—a subject to which it had de ided 
that its club should devote the current 
The list, as furnished, 
rather stiff, and the astonished professor 
received forthwith the 
(quoted from memory) : 


season. proved 


following epistle 


“DEAR PROFESSOR— 

Thank you so much for the folk-lore; 
but we have changed our minds and have 
decided to study the Chicago Drainage 
Canal instead.” 


This hap-hazard method of 
gramme-making is not confined to club 
papers, as the following anecdote will 
show: 

An officer of a woman’s club entered 
a library and said that she thought it 
would be nice to vary the usual literary 
programme by the introduction of story- 
telling, and she asked for aid from the 
library staff. It was a busy season and 
as the librarian hesitated the 
man added hastily that the whole pro- 
gramme need not occupy more than half 
an hour. “We want the very simplest 
things, told in a few words, so that it 
will really be no trouble at all.” 

Pressed to be more specific, she went 
on: “Well—no story must take more 
than three minutes, and we want Little 


Nell, Louis IX, Moses in the Bulrushes, 


the Princes in the Tower, Cinderella, 


pro- 


] 


clubwo- 
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Jack and the Bean Stalk, the 
Night and Louis XI. 

“You see that allowing three minutes 
would bring them all within 


less than half an 


Holy 


apiece 
twenty-four minutes 
hour, just 

want the story- 
latform, and just in 
pose a group of little 
Won't that be 


‘““And—oh, yes! we 
teller to sit on 
ont of het we wi 
, all in white frocks. 
The making of programmes has in 
many cases been influenced by the fact 
that some subjects are considered more 
The drama is 
it present a particularly high-toned sub 
The fine arts are always placed in 
e first Apparently anything 
related to the personal lives, 
habits and interests of those concerned is 
The fine arts, for instance, 
re not recognised as including the pat- 


‘ a ” 1 1 
wen toned” than others. 


class. 


1 7 
Osely 
inder a ban. 


terns of wall-paper or curtains, or the 
cups. Copying 
another is a 
The making of these 
etrays, all through its proc- 
inevitable result, lack 
of originality, blind adherence to mod- 
els, unquestioning imitation of something 
has gone before. I do not believe 
these to be sex-characteristics, and there 


lecoration of plates or 
from one programme to 
ommon expedient. 
programmes b 


esses and their 


that 


is growing out of 
If they are not sex characteristics 
they must be the results of education, for 
ordinary heredity would quickly equalise 
the sexes in this respect. I have already 
stated my belief that the physical differ- 
between 


are signs that the sex 
them. 


ences the sexes are necessarily 
accompanied by mental differences, and I 
think it probable that the characteristics 
noted above, although not proper to sex, 


spring from the fact that we are expect- 
ing like results 


es 
“ft 
[ 


from the same educa- 
tional treatment of unlike minds. When 
we have learned how to vary our treat- 
ment of these minds so as to produce 
like results—in those cases where we 
want the results to be alike, as in the 
instance—we shall have solved 
the problem of education, so far as it 
iffects sex-differences. 

It has long been recognised that when- 


present 
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ever woman does show a deviation from 
standards she is apt to deviate far and 
erratically. So far, however, she has 
shown no marked tendency so to deviate 
in the arts and a very slight one in the 
There have been lately some 
marked instances of her upward devia- 
tion in the field of science. In litera- 
ture, no age has been wanting in great 
woman writers, though there have been 
few of them. I look eventually to see 
woman physicists as eminent as Helm- 
holtz and Kelvin, woman painters as 
great as Raphael and Velasquez, woman 
musicians as able as Bach and Beethoven. 
Chat we have had none yet I believe to 
be solely the fault of inadequate educa- 
tion. Of this inadequacy our imitative 
arbitrary and uninspiring club pro- 
grammes are a part—the very fact that 
our clubwomen pin their faith to pro- 
grammes of any kind is a consequence 
of it. The substitution of something 
élse for these programmes, with the ac- 
companying change in the interests and 
reading of clubwomen, will be one step 
toward the rationalisation of education 
—for all processes of this kind are es- 
sentially educative. 

We need not despair of finding ulti- 
mately the exact differences in method 
which, -applied in the education of the 
sexes, will minimise such of the present 
mental differences as we desire to ob- 
literate. Problems of this sort are solved 
usually by the discovery of some automat- 
In this case the key to such 
a process is the fact that the mental dif- 
ferences between the sexes manifest 
themselves in differences of interest. 

Every parent of boys and girls knows 
that these differences begin early to show 
themselves. We have been too prone to 
disregard them and to substitute a set 
of imagined differences that do not really 
exist. We go about the moral training 
of the boy and the girl in precisely the 
same way, although their moral points of 
view and susceptibilities differ in degree 
and kind; and vhen we marvel that we 
do not get precisely similar moral prod- 
ucts. But we assume that i 


sciences. 


ic process. 


there is 
some natural objection to the climbing 
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of trees by girls, while it is all right for 
boys—an imaginary distinction that has 
caused tears and heart-burnings. We 
are outgrowing this particular imaginary 
distinction, and some others like it. Pos- 
sibly we may also outgrow our systems 
of co-education, so far as this means the 
subjection of the male and the female 
mind to exactly the same processes of 
training. ‘The training of the sexes in 
the same institution, with its consequent 
mental contact between them, has noth- 
ing to do with this, necessarily, and has 
advantages that cannot be overlooked. 

Whatever we do in school, our subse- 
quent education, which goes on at least as 
long as we inhabit this world, must be 
in and through social contact, men and 
women together. But if each sex is not 
true to itself and does not live its own 
life, the results cannot be satisfactory. 
Reactions that are sought in an effort 
made by women to conform their in- 
stincts, aspirations and mental processes 
to those of men will be feeble or per- 
verted, just as they would be if men 
should seek a similar distortion. The 
remedy is to let the woman’s mind swing 
into the channel of least resistance, just 
as.the man’s always has done. Then the 
clubs, and the clubwomen, their exer- 
cises, their papers and their preparatory 
reading will all be released from the 
constraint that is now pinching them and 
pinning them down and will bud and 
blossom and grow up to normal and val- 
uable fruition. 


We have started with the fact that 
the reading done by the members of wo- 
men’s clubs, especially in connection with 
club papers, is often trivial, superficial, 
devoid of intelligence and lacking in 
judgment. ‘Treating this as a symptom, 
we have, I think, traced the cause to a 
total lack of interest due to arbitrary, 
perfunctory and_ unintelligent _ pro- 
gramme-making. The disease may be diag- 
nosed, I think, as acute programitis and 
the physician is in a position to consider 
what therapeutic measures may be indi- 
cated. We shall endeavour to prescribe 
some simple remedies in the next paper. 





WAR AND LITERATURE 


BY JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Wuere history ends prophecy begins— 
prophecy, the annals of the unknown. 
What effects the European war will have 
upon the several literatures of the nations 
engaged, and what will be its more dis- 
tant effects upon the literature of this 
country, has already become a subject of 
considerable thinking in advance. For 
while history is not yet ready to speak, 
prophecy is not content to remain silent; 
and certainly she, breaking her silence, 
has disclosed immense possibilities on 
ahead for everything. It is no overstate- 
ment of the truth to declare that our en 
tire conscious civilisation awaits with im- 
patience and profound concern tl 
ment of the European conflict; as part of 
that civilisation, our arts; as one of those 
arts, our literature. 

Among representative Americans who 
have had noteworthy convictions to ex- 
press must now be included Mr. How- 
ells, who in a recent interview definitely 
defined a certain cast of opinion not only 
with regard to the present war in its 
effects upon literature but with regard 
to the effects of all wars upon all litera- 
tures and the other arts of civilisation. 
Quietly, positively, he laid before the au- 
dience of his literary countrymen a view 
of human life, of war and peace, of old 
ideals in the world and new ideals in the 
world, of democracy and the arts. Hav- 
ing so defined his view, he applied it 
especially to the history of literature in 
this country; and having so applied it, he 
left its applications in the field of public 
discussion as the property and for the en- 
lightenment of his hearers. 

The place Mr. Howells holds in vir- 
tue of his writings and the further fact, 
that he has been a lifelong student of 
several literatures besides his own, serve 
to clothe with authority whatsoever con- 
clusions he may form in a field of creative 
activity where he is accepted as a master. 


1e settle 


His latest word 
lacked 


and 


time, 


s would at any time have 
to send them broadcast 
Given out at this 
| 
they have doubt 
mselves instantaneous 
from a multi- 
And they finally become 


nothing 
; 

send them far. 

at such a crisis, 


less drawn to th 
and responsive attention 


tude ort re iders. 
} 


in the highest degree significant, because 


he speaks by implication not for himself 
but for “the modern writer” as 
opposed to the writer who is not “mod- 
ern,’ for the writer who is creating or 
ically the literature that 

sed to the writer who 

the literature that has 


merely 


The following paper is part of the re 
spectful attention paid to Mr. Howells’s 
conclusions: both as his own and as the 

“modern” writer’s. The 
purport of the paper is in brief substance 
to restate those conclusions as to the uni- 
versal relation which war has borne to 
the literatures and other arts of mankind; 
and having so restated them, to follow 
them up with a few questions and reflec- 
tions they have at once called 
forth. Here, then, in small compass are 
Mr. Howells’s opinions as reported in the 
press interview: 


representative 


which 


I have never believed that great events 


produced great literature. They seldom call 
forth the creative powers of man. In poetry 
the poems that endure have come into being 
not as a result of momentous happenings. 


This war does not furnish the poet, the 
dramatist, the novelist, with the material of 
literature. For instance, the Germans 

have shown extraordinary valour. But we 


think of 
it does not thrill the modern writers 


do not celebrating that valour in 
poetry; 
of by- 


valour thrilled the writers 


When we think of the valour 


as such 
gone centuries. 
of the Germans, our emotion is not admira- 
And the 


tion, but pity. reason for this is 
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Fight- 


ing was not a great ideal and, therefore, it 


that fighting is no longer our ideal. 


is no longer our ideal. All that old mate- 
rial of literature has gone out of lit- 


erature. It is an anachronism. What great 
literature did the American Civil War pro- 
duce? As I look back 


mind the great 


life and 
recall to books 
that the Civil War inspired, I find that I 
that the 
The 
stories have not become literature. 
Civil War not only 


not have had, literary expression. 


over my 
number of 
am thinking of things American 
poems and 
But the 
did not have, it could 
Of all 


the writings which the Civil War inspired I 


people have forgotten. 


can think of but one that has endured to 


be called literature. That is Lowell’s Com- 
Ode. 


civilisation, a return to barbarism; it means 


memoration War is an upheaval of 


death to all the arts. 

Such are the conclusions of Mr. How- 
ells on this very great subject; and here- 
with follow a few of the questions and 
reflections they have inspired: 

What is the greatest poem in the lit- 
erature of the human race, if it be not 
The lliad? Did war kill The Iliad or 
create The lliad? Has The Iliad en- 
dured? Was it the result of any mo- 
mentous happening? If war means 
death to the arts, did war kill Greek 
sculpture? Did it kill Phidias and the 
frieze of the Parthenon? Did Greek 
wars force the Greek race backward into 
barbarism or onward ivi ? 
Were those wars the relapses or the ad- 
vances of its spirit, of its genius? Did 
the victories won by the fighting ideal of 
the Greeks accomplish anything for civil- 
isation as we possess it to-day? Is there 
any assurance that the United States 
would even be in existence but for the 
old Greek fighting ideal, which with- 
stood barbarism until it could preserve 
and hand down its own civilisation? If 
from the remnants of that 
which have come down, the world should 
drop all the art that war created, would 
very much remain? Would it not almost 
disappear? Did Greece cease to be civil- 
ised as long as she kept her fighting ideal, 
or when she lost it or had it 


into civilisation 


civilisation 


over- 
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whelmed? Even modern Greece, the 
Greek race, the Greek nation, of the pres- 
ent hour—is there any other ideal so mak- 
ing it united and making it great as the 
old far-shining ideal of the Greece that 
was? Is not the whole Greek race of 
to-day rebathing itself in the Aigean Sea 
of a tradition—the valourous tradition 
of inextinguishable Hellas with its arts? 

Did war play any part in the growth 
of the Roman Empire, Latin civilisation ? 
Did Roman wars turn the Romans back- 
ward and away from progress? Did 
they destroy Virgil and make it impossi 
ble for him, their barbarian, to write 
The AEneid? Is The Aneid great 
poetry? Has it endured? Is it related 
to any momentous happening? Roman 
architecture, temples, columns, arches, 
bridges, aqueducts, roads, sculptures— 
were they the masterworks of peace for 
peace’ sake? Did Cesar by his conquests 
move the mind of western Europe for- 
ward or backward? ‘The vast art-gift 
and law-gift of Roman civilisation to the 
modern world—is it anything but the 
vast treasury of Roman wars? Was it 
the fighting ideal of the Roman that at 
last overthrew him and his genius, his 
arts, or was it the decline of efficient val- 
our in the later generations of his race? 
And the new Italy, the Italian race and 
nation of to-day—is any ideal so drawing 
it together and so forcing it to the front 
among modern nations as the old Roman 
fighting ideal and tradition of the arts 
for which it won opportunity and expres- 
sion ? 

The oldest literature of the Scandina- 
vian north is war literature, not peace 
literature. The earliest literatures of 
which we have any knowledge oftenest 
begin with war. ‘The most primitive 
scratchings on the walls of caves, the 
earliest stampings on clay for bricks, the 
merest origins of human art—they are 
most commonly delineations of war and 
warrior. 

England !—Have her wars undone her 
or made her? Have they forced her 
backward or brought her down into mod- 
ern times? Is the British Empire the 
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tr: anquil expression of a long peace or has 
it been widened and welded by a perpet- 
ual ideal of conquest and defence? And 
hundreds of years that it has 
been fighting and growing, have its vic- 
tories stifled its arts? Is there actually 
in England no prodigal national art com- 
generals, ad- 
mirals, common soldiers and sailors ? Was 
war, 


though the 
1 


memorative of battlefields, 


it the devastation of its solitudes, 
the anachronism of it, that prevented 
England from giving birth to a greater 
Shakespeare than she did? In _ the 
dramas of Shakespeare are there none of 
it possible to go through the 
and take out all he wrote 
take out any- 


war? Is 
nobler plays 
war and still not 
o? Were not English victories oe 
very breath of life in the nostrils of the 
great Elizabet What is the great- 
est epic poem in the English tongue? Is 
it not Paradise Lost? ‘Though it were 

did not John Mil- 


but a war in heaven, 
inspiration from war? 
western 


ton draw his 

In the art of medizval 
Europe for several centuries is there noth- 
show that there were Crusades? 
Did not the Crusades originate a whole 
world of art of their own? The single 
theme of Arthur and his knights—in how 
many literatures, in how many other 
arts, are they to be found memorialised ? 
The single handiwork of the armourer, 
for example, was it one of the crafts of 
peace? Did war destroy the art of the 
armourer ? 

Are the Scottish people of to-day so 
modern that they look back not with ad- 
miration but with the emotion of pity on 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce and 
on all their stories of border warfare, and 
on foolish old minstrels with their lays 
and harps? Is war the reason why Rob- 
ert Burns wrote no war poems, so now 
there is not even one on Wallace and the 
Scots who bled with him? And Scotch 
music, was it war that silenced the bag- 
pipe, so that it has had no martial sounds 
with which to stir fighting clans? 

The figure of the Maid of Orleans— 
can you disentangle the figure of Joan of 
Arc from the arts of her century or even 
yet from those of ours? Throughout the 


about 


thin 


hans? 


ing to 
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nineteenth century did not one war-fig- 
ure, Napoleon Bonaparte’s, more domi- 
nate the arts of western Europe than any 
other? Did it not blaze resplendent 
above them like one fostering sun? In 
1870 France had a war which for the 
nation itself or for its government was a 
a humiliation. But the common 
fighting at a disadvan- 

unequipped, unofh- 
bered the common French 
soldier in the humiliating war of 1870 
still made the very ground under his 
feet a Waterloo and in himself kept alive 
the old fighting tradition of France. And 
1870 the two greatest battle paint- 
ers perhaps of all time, Detaille and De 
Newville, have toes to the whole world 
in the person of the French soldier new 
lessons in human heroism. And is not 
the France of to-day in her life-and-death 
struggle, is she not saying all along her 
drawn-out battle line, that if her armies 
through their fighting ideal save her from 
destruction, she will have a glorious re- 
birth of that civilisation which for cen- 
turies was a glory of the world? 

What modern Greece is saying, what 
modern Italy is saying, what modern 
France is saying, is not every other Euro- 
pean nation saying: that its fighting ideal 
alone is going to save it in this mighty 


~ fie then is it possible for 
} 


surprise, 
French soldier, 
tage, unprepared, 
cered, outnum 


since 


struggle? 
the ‘modern writer” to be saying on his 
part that fighting was not a great ideal, 
that all the material of war has vanished 
from literature, and that valour no longer 
thrills? “This is true; that if the fight- 
ing ideal of any nation has dropped out 
of its literature, either that nation 
has fallen backward in civilisation or its 
literature has dropped out of its life. In- 
stead of the fighting ideal having become 
throughout the nineteenth cen- 
steadily mounted higher and 
You can actually trace how and 
mounted, starting say with 
Waterloo. It mounted in the Crimea; 
it mounted all over Europe when what 
was supposed to be a soft effeminate lit- 
tle brown people, amusing themselves 
with screens and cherry blossoms and 
tea-cups and fans, stood out as the fight- 


then 


obsolete 
tury it 
“eam 
vigher. 
vhere it 
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ing Japanese in the war with China. It 
mounted again in their war with Rus- 
sia; it mounted in South Africa; it 
mounted in the Balkans. It is at its 
highest pitch at this very crisis of human 
Is not that the very meaning 
of the widespread cry for peace, this 
menace of the fighting ideal of every rival 
and imperilled nation? If fighting were 
dropping out of civilisation, peace would 
take care of itself. If nothing less than 
a compact among nations to enforce peace 
will ever secure it, what can that mean 
but that the development of the fighting 
ideal of nations will go beyond what it 
IS to-day? 

Now throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury while the fighting ideal steadily 
mounted, it produced more fighting art 
than any other century has ever produced. 
The nineteenth century war literature in 
fiction and poetry was greatest in bulk; 
at no other time was painting so busy 
with war; at none other was sculpture— 
unless it were in ancient Greece and 
Rome; there was more martial music 
composed in the nineteenth century than 
in any other. 

Does not history in a word declare that 
the war motive in modern art has taken 
the lead of every other single motive? 
The three greatest motives in all human 
art have been religion, love, and war. 
Religion as a theme has slowly been drop- 
ping out of modern art. Love has be- 
come more and more associated with the 
theme of war. ‘The theme of war has 
lost nothing, it has gained. 

Now why? Why is it that war has 
become the single greatest motive? Not 
on account of the glory of it, the show, 
he trappings, the 

Not that. It may be 
declared for the art of the world that a 
very small part of it has ever celebrated 
war as glorious. But what the art of 
the world unerringly seeks and has al- 
ways sought is the greatness of human 
nature: that is its theme, its vital, uni- 
versal, deathless theme. And human na- 
ture has always shown itself great, often 
greatest, in some ways greatest, in war. 
And that is why war stories, war poems, 


history. 


the noise, the colour, t 


whole spectac le. 
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war paintings, war figures in bronze and 
marble, that is why they hold such a 
place in human affection: because they 
reveal human ideals—valour at its best, 
fortitude at its best, resistance at its best, 
sorrow at its deepest, mercy at its finest, 
remembrance at its truest—all bitter 
flowers, dark flowers, but human immor- 
telles. So that before the eyes of all the 
armies and navies now struggling in 
Europe, before those of Asia, before the 
armies of our own country, there is one 
sentence that drains the soul of man to- 
ward itself as toward a religion: it is a 
brief old Roman line: 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 


And now let us brief 
American civilisation, where we are at 
home and are glad to be at home—to a 
civilisation which began in the full light 
of modern times so that its origins and 
earliest movements may be studied from 
the beginning. Does that civilisation rest 
upon anything as its first foundation and 
as its second foundation but two events? 
Were not those events two wars, two 
civil wars of separation? Did not the 
first war of separation become the Ameri- 
can war of Independence, the first af- 
firmation of nationhood addressed to the 
world without? Did not the second war 
of separation become the war of Ameri- 
can unity, the second affirmation of na- 
tionhood addressed to those within? And 
from the first war down to the second, a 
period of over half a century, was not 
the predominant idea in American civil- 
isation the war of American Indepen- 
As far as this nation began to 
have any national arts were they not in- 


? 


spired by that memory, tradition, glory? 
Did not American painting make it its 
theme, American sculpture, music, poetry, 
fiction? Can any other single idea be 
named that so dominated and vitalised 
the arts in our civilisation, whether or 
not the Revolution was made the explicit 
theme? And now are we so modern in 
our literature that as a people we look 
back upon the war of Independence as 
an anachronism? Is our emotion for the 
valour of our forefathers not one of ad- 


cross to our 


dence? 
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miration but of pity? Has Washington 
as a soldier become a barbarian to his 
countrymen? 

And at the endof the first half century, 
when the foundations of our civilisation 
were laid once more in the Civil War 
of the Union for the Union—did that 
war push the American people backward 
into barbarism or onward into a better 
civilisation? And from that day, fifty 
years ago, down to this day has any other 
single idea so ruled its development, its 
progress, as the memory and the meaning 
and the results of that war? Have not 
all our arts, so far as we have any, been 
busy witlr it? Has it proved to be the 
death of those arts? Mr. Howells has 
lived much in Boston and he knows 
Beacon Hill: how many times has he 
stopped with a reverential mood before 
a certain masterwork at a streetside un- 
der some trees—the Shaw Memorial? 
Did the Civil War kill that? He has 
lived much in New York City and has 
often taken his afternoon walk toward 
Central Park, passing on the way the 
Sherman statue in the Plaza: did war 
kill that statue? Did war destroy the 
art of St. Gaudens by giving him no 
heroic figures as his models? 

Peace and democracy and the arts in 
our young civilisation! Let us look for 
one moment at that subject. Let us be- 
gin with music. What music does the 
American democracy, as a nation, know 
but a few national airs: are they not all 
war songs, war poems? ‘The poems may 
be bad poems and the music poor music; 
but peace furnished any better—to 
the American democracy? What is the 
most widely known American poem of 
the time before the Civil War if it be 
“The Bivouac of the Dead”—a war 
poem? Mr. Howells declares that Low- 
ell’s “Commemoration Ode” is the only 


he can remember, as inspired by 


has 


not 


writing 


Literature 


the Civil War, that has endured to be 
called literature. But can this judgment 
be fairly passed over without dissent? Is 
there one other of writing, 
though neither a poem nor a story, that 
has passed into literature? What about 

“Gettysburg Address’? Is that lit- 
Was it inspired by the war? 
Had it any relation to any momentous 
event? We have been a nation of ora 
tions: are they not all dead and gone, 
forgotten by the American people, except 
one war oration? And the only piece ot 
ture on a vast scale that 
“Commemoration 
Did war kill 


~grass from 


not piece 


the 


erature? 


democratic liter: 
we possess—is it the 
Ode” or Leaves of Grass? 
Leaves of Grass or inspire it 
the graves of soldiers? Is one poem to 
be found there fast becoming the great 
democratic poem of the nation, “‘Captain, 
My Captain” ? 

What of the art of democratic sculp 
ture as this nation knows it? Has it not 
taken the form all over the country of 
soldiers’ and sailors’ monuments, in parks, 
in public squares, in State houses? Are 
the commonwealths of New England pa 
triotically covered with any sculpture ex 
war scultpure? ‘The common- 
elsewhere—do they know any 
How many democratic 
there in American 


cept 
wealths 
peat ce 


sculp 


other ? 
figures are 
ture! 

The theme goes on and on. The far 
ther it is followed, the more clearly the 
truth stands out that not yet at least for 
the democracy of this nation has war be 
come an anachronism or a relapse into 
barbarism. Not yet has peace displaced 
the war-motive in our arts. 

It seems inevitable that at the close of 
the European war there will issue from 
each nation such a literature of war as 
it has never had. Every art of every 
nation engaged will pay its first honours 
to its fallen and to its living soldiers. 





PERSONAL MEMORIES OF AMBROSE BIERCE 
BY BAILEY MILLARD 


Great poets fire the world with faggots big 
That make a crackling racket, 
But I’m content with but a whispering twig 


Io warm some single jacket. 


Tuus sang Ambrose Bierce in his old 
San Francisco days when, as the licensed 
lampooner of everybody that happened 
to displease him, he made his Examiner 
“Prattle” the most wickedly clever, the 
most audaciously personal and the most 
eagerly devoured column of causerie that 
probably ever was printed in this coun- 
try. “Prattle,” the sub-title of which 
was “A Transient Record of Individual 
Opinion,” bristled with cynical sallies 
against the great and the small in public 
and private life, ridiculed nearly every 
pretension to morality, particularly of a 
churchly sort, and made ducks and drakes 
of all the popular idols. And this railing 
against people who upheld the established 
order of things he continued in one paper 
or another during the rest of his career 
on earth. 

It seems strange to one who knew 
Bierce so well during his restless, red- 
corpuscled life to be writing of him in 
the past tense, and yet any other is hard- 
ly admissible, for after nine months of 
anxious waiting for any sort of word 
from him his friends and relations have 
given him up as lost. He was serving 
upon the staff of General Villa in the 
Mexican insurrection and has been miss- 
ing since the terrible battle of Torreon, 
so the daily journals have recorded. He 
was ever a fighter—in the Civil War, 
where he was brevetted major for gallan- 
try in action, as in civic life—so this “one 
fight more” was naturally sought by him, 
and he went into it with all the fierce 
joy of the old soldier who loves war for 
war's sake. 

Cavalierly handsome of face, Bierce’s 
singularly expressive, keen, grey eyes, his 


visage so full of vigour, freshness and re- 
fined. power, his strong, erect, military 
figure, which revealed no sign of decrepi- 
tude, even at seventy-two—the age of his 
passing—marked him for a man of power 

a power amply ‘exhibited in his writ- 
ings, especially in his critical essays and 


stories. 

It was Bierce the satirist that we Cali- 
fornians first knew, not Bierce the poet 
or Bierce the story-teller, as he is more 
generally recognised, wherever he is 
recognised, though the limits to the recog- 
nition of him, once merely parochial, are 
widening with the years. He came to us 
from London, where he had gone from 
his Ohio home after the war. In his 
anecdotage, as he used to term his later 
period of table-talk, he used to tell of his 
adventures among the London literati, by 
whom, because of his caustic satires, he 
was known as “Bitter Bierce.” He fre- 
quented a certain tap-room in Ludgate 
Station, where regularly gathered such 
rare spirits as George Augustus Sala, 
young Tom Hood and Captain Mayne 
Reid. When Joaquin Miller went to 
England in the early seventies he joined 
this convivial set, which was greatly ad- 
dicted, as Bierce expressed it, “to shed- 
ding the blood of the grape.” “We 
worked too hard,” he confessed, “dined 
too well, frequented too many clubs and 
went to bed too late in the forenoon. In 
short, we diligently, conscientiously and 
with a perverse satisfaction burned the 
candle of life at both ends and in the 
middle.” As the fact that he afterward 
enjoyed robust health would seem to in- 
dicate, this life did Bierce no permanent 
injury, but once it resulted in his finan- 
cial downfall. There was a certain Lon- 
don publisher named John Camden Hot- 
ten, who for a long time had owed Bierce 
a considerable sum, and, being without 
tangible assets, the young satirist hounded 
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Hotten day and night for his due. Finally 
the implacable creditor got the publisher 
at a disadvantage and Bierce was sent to 
negotiate with Hotten’s manager, Mr. 
Chatto, who afterward, as a member of 
the publishing firm of Chatto and Win- 
dus, succeeded to his business. After two 
mortal “Bitter Bierce” in his 
most acidulated mood, Chatto pulled out 


. . 
nours of 


1 cheque for the full amount, ready 


signed by Hotten in anticipation of de- 
feat. ‘lhe cheque bore date of the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

“Before Saturday said Bierce 
in telling the story, “Hotten proceeded 
to die of a pork pie in order to beat me 
money. Knowing nothing of 
this, I strolled out to his house in High- 
gate, hoping to get an advance, as I was 
in great need of cash. On being told of 
his demise I was inexpressibly shocked, 
for my cheque was worthless. ‘There 
was a hope, however, that the bank had 
not heard. So I called a cab and drove 
furiously bank-ward. Unfortunately my 
gondolier steered me past Ludgate Sta- 


( ame,” 


out of my 


tion, in the bar whereof our Fleet Street 
gang of writers had a private table. I 
disembarked for a mug of bitter. Un- 
fortunately, too, Sala, Hood and others 
of the gang were in their accustomed 
places. I sat at board and related the sad 
event. = 
joyed our favour, and I blush to say we 
ill fell to making questionable epitaphs 
to him. | Sala which ran 


he deceased had not in life en- 


recall one ! 
thus: 

Hotten, 

Rotten, 

Forgotten. 
At the rites, several hours 
later, I resumed my movements against 
the bank. Too late—the old 
the hare and the tortoise was told again! 
The heavy news had overtaken and 
passed me as I loitered by the wayside. 

“T attended the funeral, at which I felt 
more than I cared to express.” 

In London Bierce wrote over the sig- 
nature of “Dod Grile,” and that name 
appeared on the cover of two books of 
his published in the seventies. One of 


c | 
close of the 


story of 
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these books was called Cobwebs from an 
Empty Skull. Years later Gladstone 
fished up one of the “Dod Grile” books 
dealer, 
was delighted with it 
in England the iden- 
Gladstone, the 
also as- 
ling 
his stories of the occult 
trifle too 
| 


pourvgeoisie 


from the table of a second-hand 
" “4 } } 
read it through, 
ind helped to revive 
tity of Ambrose Bierce. 
maker of itations, 


sisted the author not a little by soun 


literary rep 
the pr uses of 
tales that were, however, a 
strong for the tea drinking 
»f modern Britain. 

While Bierce was in London the Em- 
press Eugenie, then in exile in England, 
employed him to for her several 
Lantern, a 
began to publish there to 


write 
journal she 
forestall her 
bitter enemy, Henri de Rochefort, who, 
like herself, had banished from 
France after the Prussian conquest of 
1870. Rochefort, who had persistently 
attacked the Emperor and Empress in 
La Lanterne, of Paris, going to the 
length of denying the legitimacy of the 
Prince Imperial, was outwitted by Eu- 
genie when he announced his intention of 
reviving his paper in London. Before 
he could do so she had copyrighted the 


numbers of the 


been 


title, the Lantern, and herself proceeded 
to publish a paper bearing that name, 
though at the time she was not known to 
be connected with it in any Not 
only did she thus win a great triumph 
over her enemy, but she employed Bierce 
to flagellate him. ‘This he did in num- 
ber after number. And as he afterward 
said, he never was employed in so pleas- 
ant and a pursuit. But the 
Lantern did not last long and there were 
times when Bierce, for lack of employ- 
ment, was destitute of funds. His “Lit- 
tle Johnny” essays on zoology which a 
London journal “featured” as rare bits 
of humour, were the means by which he 
refilled his purse. “These essays contained 
amazing descriptions of actual as well as 
inconceivable animals and afforded an 
attractive vehicle for his satire. 

He went from London to San Fran- 
cisco for no particular reason save that 
he thought he would like the Far West. 


And he did like it—liked it so well that 


way. 


~ ] 
congenial 
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he lived there twenty-five years, save for 
a brief period during which he was min- 
ing near Deadwood, South Dakota, 
where he had some hair-raising adven- 
tures with road-agents and other bad 
men. One night in 1880 he was driving 
in a light wagon through the wildest part 
of the Black Hills. In the wagon was 
thirty thousand dollars in gold belonging 
to the mining company of which he was 
Beside him on the wagon seat 
Boone May, a famous gunman of 
those days, who was indictment 
for murder, but had been paroled from 
jail on Bierce’s promise that he would 
see him into custody again. May sat 
doubled up in rubber poncho, his rifle 
between his knees. Bierce thought him 
a trifle off guard, but said nothing. Sud- 
denly they heard a shout, “Throw up 
your hands!” Bierce reached for his 
revolver, but it was quite needless. Quick 
as a cat, almost before the words were 
out of the highwayman’s mouth, May 
had thrown himself backward over the 
seat, face upward, and with the muzzle 
of his rifle within a yard of the robber’s 
throat, had fired a shot that put an end 
to his usefulness as a highwayman. 
Bierce had many adventures with bad 
men in the West, and his assaults in 
print upon citizens who were inclined to 
underscore their resentment by a flourish 
of firearms, occasionally got him into 
trouble, but the fact that he was famous 
as a dead shot generally acted as a dam- 
per upon the ambition of those who har- 
boured the fancy of effacing him. In 
San Francisco he made the News Letter 
and the Wasp conspicuous examples of 
personal journalism, some of his philip- 
pics against prominent men and women 
being of the most biting nature. It is 
safe to say that his vocabulary of acri- 
invective exceeded in volume 
that of any other journalist. 
You stood aghast at his bold characterisa- 
tions and yet, being human, you read on 
with a grim smile. He was particularly 
happy in his poetic quips, though some 
of these were of the most contumelous 
nature. His idea of attack was to fell 
you at a single blow. One must apolo- 


manager. 
was 
under 


monious 
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gise for quoting some of them, as in the 
case of the following quatrain aimed at 
a gentle popular poet of national repu- 
tation whom it pleased Bierce to hold in 
contempt: 


His poems says that he indites 


Upon an empty stomach. Heavenly 
Powers, 
Feed him throat-full, for what he writes 


Upon his empty stomach empties ours! 


And mind you, the name was not a 
blank in the original stanza. 

Once when a great English novelist 
visited San Francisco and ran afoul of 
Bierce who proceeded to show in “Prat- 
tle” that the man’s reputation was based 
upon utterly false claims, the surprised 
and indignant Briton, heedless of the ad- 
vice of his friends, replied in print. “The 
delighted Bierce, affecting to disdain the 
retort, slapped the great man in the face 
with this: 


Dispute with such a thing as you, 
Twin show to the two-headed calf? 
Why, sir, if I repress my laugh, 

’Tis more than half the world can do. 

In his serious Bierce always 
took the most unconventional and often 
the most cynical views of life. He re- 
vered nobody’s opinion but his own, ana 
in this idea of his greatness he was up- 
held by a flattering literary coterie who 
acknowledged him as master. ‘These con- 
stituted an esoteric cult whose adulation 
Bierce accepted as a matter of course. 
They laid their literary work before him, 
rejoiced in his praise, however stinted, 
and received his harshest criticism with- 
out murmur. He dominated many young 
literary lives, but if by his criticism he 
smothered whatever tenderness they 
sought to convey in their writings and 
thereby restricted and hardened them, he 
also helped them to clarity of expression 
ind to more nearly perfect diction. For 
technically his pencraft was of the purest, 
as is shown on nearly every page. He 
prided himself upon being ruled wholly 
by intellect, never by emotion. But be- 
ing, after all, human, he could not suc- 


essays 
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cessfully live up to his vaun., and occa- 
sionally we see him lapsing into tender 
passages in spite of himself. On the 
whole, however, his philosophy worked 
itself out according to his own hard rule. 
Of civilisation, for example, he was the 
He declared that it 
race no better and that the cant 


Ssternest critic. 
“ae 

made the 

it was boresome. 


“We have,” 


ments of a true 


ot 
he said, “hardly the 
civilisation. Compared 

splendours of whicl atch 
dim glimpses in the fading past, ours are 
is an illumination tallow candles. We 
more than the ancients; we only 
know other things, but nothing in which 
is an assurance of perpetuity and little 
trul 


rudi- 


with the we ¢ 


know no 


ly wisdom.” 

When a disciple of Bierce broke his 
leading-strings and dared to declare his 
independence the wrath of the master 
terrible to see and the loyal 

ind help to put down the 
d yet as the years passed 
the cult 

him. 

No 


literature ever gave 


th if 1s 


was ones 


deserted 
The 
dominant 
himself suc! { 
This expression 


reason 


. , =e 
of expression as Bierce. 


extended even to the personal conduct of 
his flock, 

itsel f 

sacred family affairs. 


to rankle. 


and in 
with their most 

In time this came 
Here and there an insurgent 
it manifested itself and there was a 
But while his pri- 
and it lasted a long time 
lis ego made itself felt not only in the 
i but throughout a nebular 
ring which included many 
were not under his personal influence. 
Whatever of import came up for discus- 
sion the question invariably would be 
asked, “What does Bierce think of 
a 


. 
lt 


: 
the members of some 


cone erned 


cases 


spit 
c 1 
cleavage of the cult. 
macy lasted 
} 
inner circle, 


outer who 


it} 


When literary California rang w 
“The 


with 
the bugle note of Man with the 
Hoe,” the literati turned to Bierce as to 
one who should say whether the poem 
ild be permitted to live or die. Prob- 
y for no other reason in the world 
than that the Markhamic strain was tre 
mendously popular Bierce turned down 


shor 


| 
ably 


of Ambrose Bierce 
his thumbs. He admitted that Mark- 
ham previously had written good poetry, 
but now he had become an anarchist and 
no true work might be expected of him. 
He hammered hard and long with his 
journalistic gavel to drown the chorus of 
approval of “The Man with the Hoe,” 
and his thunder strokes of condemnation 
convinced but the poem 
went abroad into a field where his words 
could not follow. Once Markham was 
told to his face by this modern Dr. John- 
son that his famous poem was merely a 
heap bid for popularity and that as a 
he had killed himself by publish- 


his disciples; 


poet 
ing it. 

“The mistake you make is a common 
Bierce. “You let your 
No great ar- 


one,” observed 
heart get into your head. 
tist ever did that. 

“Well,” said the urbane Markham, 
“IT do not profess to be a great artist; 
but to me it seems that the heart always 
should rule rather than the intellect, and 
what confirms me in the belief are the 
finer passages of Keats, Shelley, Tenny- 
son and other true poets.” 

But Bierce be convinced, 
ind ever after in print made sport of 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 

Intense and were his lit 
erary prejudices, extending even to the 
most venerated of authors. Once when 
the present writer mentioned to him the 
fact that French scholars considered Poe 
ind Whitman our greatest voices, he 
said: ‘Poe, but Whitman never. 
There isn’t a line poetry The 
Leaves of Grass. 

“Not in ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking?’ ” he was asked. 
il twaddle of 
he replied with Johnsonian curt- 


” 


Sa 


would not 


° 11 
inexorable 


yes; 
in 


+ 
OT 


“Sentiment the worst o1 
der,” 
ness. 

One tended to embitter 
Bierce was his neglect at the hands of the 
Beginning the early 
eighties he wrote story after story, but 
nearly all were considered by magazine 
editors to be impossibl for their pages ; 
and when he of manuscript 
tales to book publishers they would have 


none of them. ‘These men admitted the 


thing that 


publishers. in 


. 
sent a lot 
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diction and the magic of 
his haunting power, but the stories were 
is “revolting.” Bierce revelled 
in the horrible. His tales of war make 
reader see red for weeks. His sto- 
of the occult freeze the spinal mar- 
row and set the flesh a-shiver. With 
his fetching method of realism went a 
in which words were 
hosen as a jeweller diamonds 

the necklace of an empress. His 
as of the most riotous, oy 

order. His ps vel 
| effects did not fall short of Mau- 
’s. His surprise of cli 


purity of his 
regarded 


the 


ries 


stal pure sty le 


chooses 


ination W 
most brutal 10- 


max always 


more ter- 
battle. Such 

Bs A Son 

he Sky” 

afford a 

hor- 

upon 

tion. 

eroism 

ilses and makes the reader 
reader; he feels 
ipant. 
sung 


is a mere 


if not a partic 
! the 
deep, compelling 


e Anowing war 


picting it I 


note 


even Det- 
and tone 
effect of a Ver- 
that cold 
to be the 


occasionally 


e the colour 
LY 
ribie 
in spite of 


++ 


contended 


a glimpse of the compas- 

lly felt for Take 

his finale of that amazing exploit de- 
ibed ““A Son of the Gods,” where 


I bead 
a whole battalion 


war’s victims. 


awe ‘ 
single officer charges 


The 
de ad. 
Ah 


soul 


skirmishers return, gathering up their 


those 


whose 


many needless dead! 


That great 


body is lying over vonder, so 


conspicuous against the sere hillside—could 


it not have been spared the bitter conscious 


1 vain devotion? Would one excep- 
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tion have marred too much the pitiless per- 
fection of the divine, eternal plan? 


Such tales as this, from In the Midst 
of Life and those stories of the occult in 
Such Things Be? were enough to 
establish any author’s reputation, and it 
seems strange that Bierce, as a writer of 
fiction, did not sooner find his public. 
A San Francisco merchant, E. L. G. 
Steele, who was a great admirer of his 
finally defrayed the expenses of 
the publication of Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians, afterward republished in Eng- 
land and America as In the Midst of 

book, though it awed and 


Can 


| 
Work, 


. , 
ng that 


his duty 
hat 
’ 

ind 


h; 
His 


icwer! 


tation. 
] 
words 


pop ilar 


inknown” even as 


not to 


Life. The 
mmpelled the Biercean cult, enjoyed 
might be termed vogue. 
ewers shook their heads over such 
“The Affair at Coulter’s 
which an officer of artillery 
to train his guns upon a 
shelters own wife and 
the débadcle of “Chicka- 
challenged resentment for its 
jloody detail. Even when Can Such 
1 a Be? and The Monk and the 
FHlangman’s gy - made their appear- 
form the critics were slow 
their approval. But where a 
dared to let himself become a 
he generally was a fierce one. 
in author more discussed i 
iy than Bierce, and yet it is 
to say, as has been averred, 
his was simply an “underground” 
As the years went by the 
cognoscenti came to know him very well 
1 to say good of him. This 
counted by way of publicity, but he never 
ad a audience. ‘That he was 

up to his death, 
many writers will tell you, is a statement 
be seriously accepted. In his lat- 
ter years he took exception to this curi- 
manner of reference to him, and 
wound up a breezy journalistic jingle 
himself with the satirical line: 


ous 
»} + 
avdou 


Five thousand critics crying “He’s unknown!” 


To him his trunkful of clippings es- 


] 


tablished the 


not unknown, 


fact that he was not only 
but very well known and 
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In truth it was easy for him 
to assume the character of a celebrated 
literary personage. Once he accepted an 
invitation from a wealthy New Yorker, 
who received him very hospitably in his 
Fifth Avenue home. After dinner, when 
Bierce was told that he was expected to 
go with his host and a number of others 
to the theatre where a box had been en- 
gaged for them, he declared hotly: 

“Do you think I'll let you show me 
about like a monkey in a cage? No, sir! 
I’m going home.” 

And home he went in high dudgeon 
leaving his friend the most amazed man 
in New York that night. 

Perhaps he enjoyed making a scene, 
as this story tends to show: At a large 
gathering in a Washington drawing- 
room the host presented Bierce to a street 
railway magnate, who extended his hand 
cordially. 


“No!” 


recognised. 


thundered Johnson the Second, 
drawing back in magnificent rage.. “I 
wouldn’t take your black hand for all 
the money you could steal in the next ten 
vears! I ride in one of your cars every 
night and always am compelled to stand 
a seat for me.” 

The black hand was speedily 
drawn. 

For over thirty years Bierce 
an income of five thousand dollars a year, 
besides which he 
thirty dollars a month from the Govern- 
ment—‘‘cigar money” as he termed it. 
He was a good liver. About twenty 
years he told the writer that in his 
he wanted to look like “one of 
red-faced, full-blooded English 
In this he had his wish. He 
was liberal with those who made demands 
upon him for charity. Several outworn 
hack writers in Washington where 
lived during the fifteen years preceding 
his fateful campaign in Mexico, knew 
where to go to “borrow” five dollars or 
so when their pockets were empty. They 
knew, too, that Bierce would promptly 
forget indebtedness. Although 


prodigality, 


——there’s never 


with- 
enjoyed 


received a pension of 


ago ie 
old age 
those 


squires.” 


he 


the 


her 


he 


was rat inclined to 
Bierce was possessed of a goodly estate. 


Before going to Mexico he made his will 
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and left nearly all of his property, which 
stocks, and real es- 
ate, in the hands of a trustee. It is said 
that the bulk of his estate will go to his 
daughter, who lives in Ohio. 

There are those who believe that Gen- 
eral Villa and the Constitutionalists owe 
much of their military success to Bierce, 
who was well skilled in the art of war. 
He was much stirred by the cause of the 
Constitutionalists,and on leaving Wash- 
ington for Mexico to join them in the 
fray, said he could not 
why thousands of liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans did not take up arms against the 
Huerta. 

Yes, this strange and seemingly 
loved liberty, 

Invocation,” 


consisted of money 


he understand 


tvrannical 
hard 
and his 

trom 
received 


and cold philosopher 
greatest poem, ‘An 
which Kipling is 
tor his 
} 


said to have 


inspiration “Recessional,”’ 
addressed to that 


he fulminated against 


was 
yenign goddess. But 
the American idea 
of freedom, which he called “‘blind idola- 
try. The most illustrative though by 
no means the best stanza of his “Invoca- 
tion” is this: 


if 


Let salute the rising day 


Of Liberty, but not adore. 


man 


*Tis Opportunity—no more— 


A useful, not a sacred ray. 


That despite all his scoffings at church- 
ly folk and despite all that they regarded 
as his | he should still 
made profession of a profound Christian 
faith seems paradoxical, and yet he made 
And this paper can have 
no fitter or more significant finale than 
the following exalted tribute to Jesus 
of Nazareth from his 


1eterodoxy, have 


such profession. 


pen: 
and determinate sense 


the 
‘"—the Christ of the 


ultimate 
of right—‘What 
would Christ have done?’ 
New 


mentators, theologians, 
The 

in any 

no man holding such 


his is my 
under circumstances 
Testament, not the Christ of the com 


priests and parsons. 


at this, but 
it seems clear that 
a view of Christ 
could have been the hopelessly agnostic 
and altogether Mephistophelean being 
which critics of Ambrose 
Bierce have pictured him. 


will 


ot logic 


orthodox tTrown 


scale 


some of the 





THE MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


Part | 


BY ALGERNON 


In January, 1741, three days apart and 
in the small city of Philadelphia, were 
published the first two magazines of this 
country. These facts themselves make 
one suspect cut-throat work. It is per- 
haps significant that the stormy and col- 
ourful career of the magazine in America 
began with a royal row. 

One was published by Andrew Brad- 
ford, the other by Benjamin Franklin. 
Their appearance had been preceded by 
the usual announcements in the 
papers and by a very unusual altercation. 
For Franklin claimed that the idea and 
the plans of the magazine had been stolen 
from him. Webbe, who had announced 
Bradford’s, admitted that Franklin had 
told him of the project but said this did 
not restrain him from publishing one 
himself without Mr. Franklin’s 
During the quarrel both Franklin and 
Bradford each other of using 
their position of Post Master to foster 
their private ends. Only three numbers 
appeared of Bradford’s magazine, the 
{merican or a Monthly View; and only 
Franklin’s, the General 
Vagazine or Historical Chronicle. 
Franklin in his first number ridiculed his 
competitor’s; but he seems not to have 
been proud of his own, as no mention of 
it occurs in his autobiography. 

Between this and the end of the cen- 
tury there were at least forty-five maga- 
zines started. Besides those addressed to 
a more general audience, they included a 
musical magazine, a military, a German 
religious, and a children’s magazine. 
Thus, the sparsely-settled new States 
were decidedly over-exploited. When in 
1787, Mathew Carey requested advice 
about founding the American Museum 
Jeremy Belknap wrote him from Boston: 
“Several attempts have been made within 


news- 


leave. 


accused 


six numbers of 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MAGAZINES 


TASSIN 


my memory both here and at the South- 
ward to establish such a repository of 
literature, but after a year or two they 
have uniformly failed. To what other 
causes the failure may be ascribed I will 
not say, but this appears to me to be one, 
viz: the too frequent publication of them. 
We are fond of imitating our European 
Brethren in their monthly productions 
without considering the difference be- 
Circumstances and_ theirs. 
Such a country as this is not yet arrived 
at such a pass of improvement to keep 
up one or two monthly vehicles of im- 
portance.’ However barren were some 


tween our 


departments of literature in the early 
days, then, magazines indicated at the 
outset their eternal disposition to multi- 
ply faster than the traffic would stand. 


VARIETY COMBINED WITH 


OF PURPOSE 


SERIOUSN ESS 


From a very early date editors had 
been keenly conscious of the need for va- 
riety. The New England Magazine, 
1758, price eight pence a number of sixty 
pages, gave in an advertisement this de- 
scription of its contents: 

CONTAINING AND TO CONTAIN: 
Old-fashioned writings and Select Essays, 
Queer Notions, Useful Hints, Extracts from 

Plays; 

Relations Wonderful and Psalm and Song, 

Good Sense, Wit, Humour, Morals, all ding 
dong; 

Poems and Speeches, Politicks, and News, 

What Some will like and other Some refuse; 

Births, 


tions, Too; 


Deaths, and Dreams, and Appari- 


With some Thing suited to each different 
Geu (gout?) 


To Humour Him, and Her, and Me, and 


You. 
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Massachusetts ightful treat. Political and religious 
. 1] 5 eit ieal Be 
sedulously avoided by 


1] } : . : 
idding new de- ( OV sies were 


sisted that all its con- ; f them had their regular 
pular nature. light e yf the Bickerstaff lineage 


po} : 
inted by some well-wishers e Drone, the Babbler, 
; ‘ribbler. Philobibli 


la 
2; 
> 


arches into the arcana of 


1] } » 
ily the abdstruser 


especia 

} and the mathematir 
sophy and the mathematics, 
; : ee ‘ 
the magazine a celebrity with 


ersal Maga ment a e end each number. 
at hi ‘ti poetry as a filler-up 
e solid prose |} 
y magazine 
T Apollo, 


by ) 


in the 

same time 

K sons oft Providence 

seniors of Yale tive verse, seriou r jocose. 

1784, six 
| members of which in 
he Massachusetts Histor 
irtue of their design t 
of the State givin 


l respective offerings 
' es e . . 1 Lt 
t the snrine of Fame; and if yuld Je 1 oe 
a : eee “ . 
it 1€ pro eeaings 


Commonwealt 
ae ae 2 
with all the amplitu: 
limits would allow. 
tablishi lepartmen wealth, announced that though it would 


1 
ablishing a dey 
a 


in the commo 


is es 
¢ nr 


t 


too 
if would never 


nan 


whi h would give Cal 
‘ounts of all Ameri 
“The food whic 

r : e- would apply itsel the publication 


as been found ) 
idi id entertain 


? 


or l idicrous, 
1: 


} 


] ] 
some tastidious palates anc 


e to supply the cravings 
ymachs. Yet they 
to be filled 
ib of learning 
e muses. 


| 
have found a I 


al to 
procured 
rnamente 
-on.” Thes 
in days when 
vertisements (in- 


hlies 


to pre ent 


always smi their table, | var 
has garnished the viand n hen deed, almost none at all in the mon 
+] he; fare Kcept he cover pages), they wert 


one considers the exceedingly es), 
offered almost without exception n. Yet at a tin 
books and iphlets of the day, tl len in » average household neve: 


eu + 
iny sor 


magazines shoul 1ave afforded ley must 
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have given great delight. The first vol- 
ume of the Boston Magazine contained 
twenty-seven illustrations; 
two engravings and a piece of music to 
each number. The Massachusetts Maga- 
zine tried for a time the experiment of 
furnishing eight additional pages of let- 
ter press in lieu of copper plate engrav- 


its plan was 


ings, ““but the admirers of this polite art 
earnestly called for their re 
Thus ; 
ture, the early magazines were pop ilar 
ising art also. 

The prospectus of the New 
structor, 


for most. 


assumption. 


% teern 
in addition to popularising litera- 


Yor k 


1755, might well have se1 


The design of this paper is to communicate 
to the Publick Sele. 
Duties, historical 

7 


Remarks as may be thought useful to be col- 


t Pieces on the Soctal 


and such or Speculative 


from the best English writers; which 
a Morning 


, , . of 
Dinner xy the Younger So t, cannot fall of 


lected 


if read either in at Tea, or after 


iving a good effect the mind, as 


upon 


1] 
well as 


their Reading 
Taste 
any partic- 
shall be 


And 


} 
iumes 


improving them in 


and Morals. If any 


Getlemen of 


ase to recommend 


ular es, all due Regard 


1id to them in their Turn. these 


collected into One or more V will 
7 


r€ worth preserving, especially to those 


who cannot readily come at the Origi- 


nals. Occasional Neas 

idded like N.B. No Con versy of 
any kind will have Admittance. To be con- 
Weekly (if suitable Encouragement). 
[wo Coppers. Whoever pleases to 


and will 


} 


will sometimes be 


wise. 


tinued 
Price, 
preserve these Papers entire return 


them to the Printer at the end of the year 


shall have a Copper a Piece for each. 
saved their 
ly ten num- 

‘rs were lished. 

Almost as frustrated as their appeal 
for subscriptions was their demand for 
original pieces. “The second volume of 
the Massachusetts Magazine laments 
: iginality. Indulge 
that of learning in 
this country are not always blest with 
leisure. Yet the Massachusetts Magazine 


“the want of more or 


, 
us to observe 


men 


661 


in compare in point of originality with 
its American brethren and transatlantic 
There is no work of this kind 
in any quarter of the globe which is to- 
tally original. A correspondence has 
een established in Europe, and an agree- 
able interchange of literary good offices 
promises to be a happy result.” The sec- 
ond volume of the Boston Magazin: 
onfesses that it began with high hopes 
of originality, the first volume indeed 
ving a third of its pieces original. But 
the second volume has been compelled to 
which will, how- 


cousins. 


publish many extracts, 


ever, increase learning, improve the mo- 
| 


rals, and mend the heart. The editor is 
particularly obliged to the sons of Har- 
vard for their productions and he shall 
ilways be happy to have it in his power 
to announce to the public the effusions 
of their pens. The American Moral and 
Sentimental, New York, 1797, printed 
door to the Tea- 


for the editor next 
Water pump, was a type of a great many 


magazines which did not essay the strug- 
sle for originality. This publication, as 
i be gathered from its name, 

The Philadelphia 
Review, 1799, thought 

for originality had 
ventures. ‘After the 

itless attempts which have been 
f this 
the proposals now 


ation. 


tblish a publication of 


1 
ap} ar ) 
} 
I 


disappointment. 


ye nothing more 

But we 
failed for 
of dis- 
lity in those to whom 


that they 


han the want 


For one 
receive at least 
Great Britain... 

we shall always be glad to print any 
original verse or prose or agreeable talk.” 
Mathew Carey American 
VWuseum in 1787 to fill a new niche. 
“Having bserved in the various 

s printed on this continent a vast 
number of excellent and invaluable pro- 
ductions, I have frequently regretted that 
le nature of the vehicles 

them entailed oblivion 


contained 
a very confined period of 


r looked for support. 
on of 


In lred 


ours we 
trom 


designed the 


1 
iOong oO 


the perishab 
which 


on them arter 
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The respec- 
table character who now fills the presi- 
dential chair of this commonwealth hav- 
ing expressed the same sentiment a few 
months since, I conceived that a publica- 
tion designed to preserve the most val- 
uable could not fail to be highly useful 
and consequently among an enlightened 
people to meet with encouragement.” 
He contemplated also a re-publication of 
many of the best pamphlets prior to and 
war, with occasional 
tions from European prints. But even 
this lofty design had room for pieces of 
a more popular kind, though, with the 
fF some of the 
were for entertainment merely. In the 
announcement for volume two he said: 

against it 


usefulness and circulation. 


during the selec- 


exception of verse, none 


“So far was public opinion 


] 


and so very confined were the expecta- 


tions formed of a work which professed 
to be void of originality and to be in some 
measure only a handmaiden to the news- 
papers, that at the appearance of the first 
number there were not twenty subscrib- 
ers. 

The editors all felt that their mission 
was to educate the people. ‘“‘M” 
a magazine and accounts for the 
defective literature of his native country 


of books. 


is writ- 


ing to 


by the scarcity 


There is hardly a library in the United 


States, public or private, which would en- 
able a man to be thoroughly learned in any 
one language. The public library of Phila- 
delphia is a respectable one for its age and 
will probably in time exhibit a very large 
collection. The same may be said of the 
library belonging to the University of Cam- 
bridge in Massachusetts. If I mistake not, 
however, they are both very defective, and 
the latter particularly so, in modern publi- 
cations. Nor are the deficiencies of our 
public libraries by any means supplied by 
private collections, or by the enterprise and 
literary character of booksellers. There is 
hardly a greater desideratum in the United 
States than a bookseller who to a large capi- 
tal in business would unite a taste for lit- 
erature, a zeal to promote it, and a disposi- 
tion to make the public as early 


with 


as possible 


acquainted every new publication of 


The Magazine in Americ: 


value that is made either in Europe or 


America. As it is, we seldom see a European 
publication here, unless it be of a peculiarly 
popular cast or unless it be sent for by a 
gentleman who has heard of its character. 


Editor, I 


with cordial satisfaction 


Thus you see, Mr view every- 


thing of this kind 
and cannot help flattering myself that the 


establishment of your magazine will ma- 


terially subserve the interest of letters and 


science in America. 
Th . = phew + 
lhe tenor of another letter is the same. 


It is with pleasure we observe the 


numerous literary institutions in_ these 


States, happily calculated to disseminate 


a knowledge of the Arts and Sciences. 
But very few of our Youth can be educated 
in these seminaries, and though good policy 
number 


may forbid that any considerable 


of them should receive a collegiate educa- 
tion, it may, notwithstanding, be of essential 
service to the community that our young men 
in general who shall devote themselves to 
mechanical and agricul- 
should 


literature. 


commerce and to 


tural employment possess consider- 


able degrees ot A deficiency of 
learning hath often been very sensibly re- 


gretted by many worthy characters in these 
States when elevated to public and impor- 
tant offices; and frequently ignorance hath 
not only exposed them to ridicule but been 
injurious to the interests of the public. We 
mention particularly a circumstance that ex- 
posed a very popular patriot in London a 
few vears past, to contempt and occasioned 
him to become a subject of ridicule in the 
papers of the metropolis. In an 
Guildhall, 


speaking in the superlative degree, which 


public 
oration he made at instead of 
he wished to have done, through ignorance 
he made use of the double comparative— 


more better. 


This last appeared in the Christian’s, 
Scholar’s and Farmer’s Magazine, pub- 
lished By a Number of Gentlemen in 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. ‘The title 
is a delightful illustration of that breadth 
of aim which most of our early maga- 
zines exhibited. It was the design of 
this performance to promote religion, to 
diffuse knowledge, and to aid the Hus- 
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bandman in his very necessary and impor- 
tant toil. The full title of the Massa- 
chusetts Monthly Mu- 
seum of Knowledge and Rational En- 
tertainment—Containing Poetry, Mu- 
sick, Biography, History, Physics, Geog- 
raphy, Morality, Criticism, Philosophy, 
Mathematicks, Agriculture, Architec- 
ture, Chemistry, Novels, Tales, Ro- 
mances, Translations, News, Marriages 
and Deaths, Meteorological Observa- 
tions, etc., etc. But the desire to cover as 
wide a ground and to give as much as 
possible for the money is perhaps illus- 
trated Mathew Carey’s an- 
nouncement that he had procured a set 
of smaller types (his type, like that of all 
the magazines, was already maddeningly 
minute), better calculated for the pur- 
pose of his magazine; as they would com- 


Magazine was 


best by 


prise one-third more matter than the for- 
mer in the same number of pages! 

“In America,” ran the announcement 
of the Philadelphia Monthly Alagazine, 
“periodical publications may properly be 
termed the literature of the people. The 
agriculture, arts 
their infancy, 


state Of manutactures, 
as yet be deemed in 
them new discoveries and im- 
are daily making. We so- 
licit the aid of our readers that these may 
become known. Medical Facts and Ob- 
servations, Law Cases and Decisions to- 
gether with the material 
which usually adorns a magazine we in- 
tend to publish. Magazine poetry has 
usually synonymous 
with the most trivial and imperfect at- 
tempts at verse-writing (in 1798!), but 
no piece will be admitted which cannot 
lay claim to true genius and poetic merit. 
Review of new publications will proceed 
generally by extracts.” 

It is possible‘that each new editor, even 
with before him examples of constant 
failure, hoped to make some money (if 
he did, he spent it at once on enlarge- 
ment), and certainly he expected to pay 
But chiefly he thought of him- 
self as a torch-bearer. To popularise lit- 
erature in the States where few books 
of literature were read and almost none 
were published; to disseminate news of 


may 
and in 
provements 


miscellaneous 


been considered as 


expenses. 


improved ways of doing things among 
people who would never hear of them 
otherwise—this was their high calling. 
Making all allowance for their stately 
and diplomatic periods, it animates every 
line of their announcements. 

Nor did either editors or contributors 
apparently have any desire to exploit 
themselves. Anonymity was in general 
the rule of the day. The editors of the 
Christian’s, Scholar’s and Farmer’s sin- 
cerely regret that want of leisure will 
oblige them to discontinue it. As not 
literary fame but the benefit of mankind 
was the great object of the editors in 
publishing this miscellany, they beg leave 
still to conceal their names from public 
view. “The imprinted seal of secrecy 
forbids the development of names,” an- 
nounced the Massachusetts Magazine, 
“but the late graduated sons of Harvard 
and Hanover will pardon the well- 
founded presumption that our readers 
are greatly indebted to many of them for 
the instructive essay or the amusing tale.” 
Most of the articles were either un- 
signed or signed by fanciful names in- 
dicative of the style of the writer. There 
were almost no hired editors, they were 
often the printers and generally the pro- 
prietors. Thomas Paine was an excep- 
tion. He was engaged by R. Aithen 
as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine 
in 1775 at a salary of twenty-five pounds 
a year. The contract, says Isaiah 
Thomas, called for a certain quantity of 
original matter, but often he found it 
dificult to prevail on Paine to comply 
with his engagement. Aitken is respon- 
sible for the statement that Paine would 
never write for him without a decanter 
of brandy on the desk and the workmen 
waiting for the copy. The first promi- 
nent appearance of Freneau was in the 
United States Magazines with a metrical 
version of a psalm. It was of course 
unsigned, and a footnote says it was writ- 
ten “by a young gentleman to whom in 
the course of this work we are greatly 
indebted.” The Weekly Magazine, be- 
gun in Philadelphia in 1898, introduces 
us to the first professional man of letters 


in America. It was “The Man at 
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Brockden 


through 


In the second voli 


first important novel, 


by Charles 
and it ran 


Brown, 
thirteen 
ime he be- 
gan | Arthur 
VWervyn. Mathew Carey in the 4 meri- 
can Museum had a list of notable con 
Franklin, Dr. Rush, Fre- 
Trumbull, Humphreys, Francis 


| (governor Livin ston. 


tributors 

neau, 
articles appeared 

that C 

he had provided a medium to 


1 


lus if Is seen 


the country was 
ot all the edl- 
accumulated 


THE COLUMBIAN 


1 


1786, the Columbian 
Vagazine or Monthly Miscellany, was 
Mathew Carey and four 
It was modelled upon the 
tleman’s Magazine and the 
Magazine, and 


ambitious 


In S ptember, 


inaugurated by 
ortmers. Ge - 

c London 
was deci } 


period 


taken in America. The expense of print 


1undred 
Carey 


1 
n 


ing alone was said to be one 
pounds a month. In December 
withdrew, saying that he could not wor 
with so many p 


editors. I ne 
| ’ 
volume one announced that t 
1 


of the magazine 


rpose 


was 


ite essays of entertainment 


consider 


and it 


ation of style and composition; 
indulged the pleasi 

hope of advancing the interests of 
SOC iety. Its obligations to soc iety the 
Columbian, in common with most of our 
early magazines, took with extreme seri 
“Osmyn of Bassora, an Eastern 
ale,” it answered a correspondent, “is 


“1 . 1 1 
prettily written, but to what end? Un 


ousness. 


] ler } : } 
Less rendered subservient to the interests 


of virtue, compositions of this kind are 
unworthy of attention. However dis- 
tinguished, they are but a splendid noth- 
ing.” What tales it published were pat- 
ently edifying, as may be guessed from 


their titles: ‘““Chariessa, or a Pattern for 


ngelica, or the Munificent 

”? “The Danger of Sporting with 
Innocent Credulity.” The writer of 
Some Verses On Applying Pigeons to 
When Dying is informed 

is in their opinion 
for a subject of gallantry. 
iny means content with 
rm is to be regarded. 
is told though her poem 

, as a poem 
correct and finished; 

ey mit ht be to favour 


umstance 1s 


entiments 


which seems to merit 
11° “11 1 
public eye will make 


Western 


verse to be 700d prose and 


illowar . e our is 


Ah 11 
too mucn ike 


too prosaic t pe 


anything like a poem. 
address to the Public affixed to vol- 
llows: ‘The com- 
ir furnishes the cus 


of rendering 
h ive contribut 5 


“oe 
their sudsc 


the exercise 
find no re 
1e number < 
iption, the pro 
less disposition to la 


insufh iency of the former. 
uniformly declared that the 
heah « | 


uments which might wel 
ted from their ur 
lay 


secondary oore 


have been 
idertaking formed 
t: and in truth, as 

inds, after something mor¢ 

two years of labour and 


than expence, 


nless they have succeeded in affording 
1 rational entertainment to their readers, 

must suffer the mortification of a 
Variety they had 


essays 


” 


in every hope. 

grave 

Foresters,” an Ameri- 

ral instalments portray- 

1e country and of the 

in instalments the 

History of the Late War, and the biog- 

raphy of Governor Winthrop; many ar- 

ticles of information on improvements in 

agriculture and manufacture; 

Historical 

eion and Domestic Intelligence, 

Budget, Literary and Political 


Household Receipts, The 


regular 
Scraps, For- 

Law 
Fables, 


Columbian 


departments of 
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Death An- 


ntatec 
otates, 


Parnassiad, Marriage and 
nouncements from all the and 
Meteorological Observations. In May, 
1789, the magazine gave an extended 
account of Washington’s 
New York and his receptions on the way. 
For entertainment there are the usual 
letters to an Old Bachelor and from 
Maiden Aunts to their nieces; a humour- 
ous description of the manners and fash- 
ions of London, in a letter from a Citi- 
zen of America to his correspondent in 
Philadelphia; and letters on the state of 
i Philadelphia and the various 
pursuits of social pleasure. This last is 
by The Trifler, who conducts a regular 
department in a sprightly fashion. 


progress to 


society in 


This city, Mr. Trifler, differs very 
tially from New York in the great outlines 


In Philadelphia there are several 


essen- 


of society. 


classes of cream, the new- 
milk, the skim-milk, and the canaille (as I 
have heard them whimsically divided); but 


in New York there are only the genteel and 


company—the 


the vulgar. In the latter place every per- 
son whose manners and education are above 
the vulgar, is rank with the 


genteel; but in the former all the modifica- 


entitled to 


tions of birth, fortune, and politics are to be 


consulted in order to ascertain the upper 


circle of acquaintance. The cream generally 
curdles into a small group in the most eligi- 


milk 


seems floating between the wish to coalesce 


ble situation in the room; the new 


with the cream and to escape from 


the skim-milk; and the skim-milk in a 


fluent kind of 


the anxiety of the 


independence laughs at 


new-milk and grows 


sower upon the arrogance of the cream. 


Hence it is, sir, that our concerts and as- 
semblies have lost their charms—for the su- 
periority established on the one hand and the 
other, seem to 
that 


again shall the ears of cream and new-milk 


mortification felt upon the 


have produced the resolution, never 
listen to the same melody, or their feet caper 
in the same dance. Notwithstanding these 
variances, however, each class closely imi- 
tates its immediate superior; and from the 
conduct of one you may easily conceive the 
conduct of all. 


Florio has fretted himself into a fever that 


‘cal miscellany as it 
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almost cost him his life, because a modest 
tavlor had made a yellow pair of breeches 
decently large for his limbs, and had not 
carried the cape of his coat as high as the 
crown of his hat. It is not within the scope 
of my present subject to animadvert upon a 
fashion which exposes some things that aught 
not to be which 


need not be hidden; but I will mention ez 


seen and conceals others 
passant that it is reported one part of the 
fashion was introduced by an Irish gentle- 
man and the other by an unfortunate adven- 
turer who wished to keep from public view 
the odious depredations of the pillory. Of 
the female dresses it may be said that for- 
Miss 


Becky Catastrophe, a young lady of diminu- 


ever changing they are still the same. 


tive size, has quitted the ball room in the 


extremest mortification because her bishop 
was not as large as Mrs. McRump’s, a ma- 
might have dis- 
and Mrs. 


Palace has scarcely excited so much envy by 
| and the bril- 


tron whose natural swell 


claimed the assistance of art; 


the elegance of her manners 
liancy of her equipage as by her voluminous 
craw, which, like the fortifications of Gib- 
ralter, serves to keep everybody at a dis- 
tance, but then the difficulty of conveying 
provisions to the garrison is equally great 
in both instances. 


three reads: 


The preface to volume 
“The utility of a comprehensive periodi- 


tends to diffuse 
knowledge among all ranks, has been 
acknowledged in every government, but 
in America the importance of such a 
work is extremely obvious. ‘The literati 
are therefore earnestly requested to fa- 
vour this native production with their 
communications, and it is hoped the pub- 
lic in general will lend their names to the 
list of its supporters.”” The increase of 
the latter under the new plan, they an- 
nounce gratefully, is considerable; and 
they have obtained a circulation also in 
different parts of Europe and the West 
Indies. The new plan, occasioned by 
their merger with a projected magazine, 
brought them a new title, The Universal 
Asylum and Columbian. This was is- 
“By A Society of Gentlemen,” 
whereas the previous editor had been 


sued 
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Dallas. Part of the latter’s policy was 
to report the debates of the State Con- 
vention; and the Federalists, becoming 
annoyed at his attitude, finally withdrew 
their subscriptions. Benjamin Rush had 
written to Noah Webster (Mr. Albert 
Smyth tells us in his Philadelphia Maga- 
“From the impudent conduct of 
Mr. Dallas in misrepresenting the pro- 
ceedings and speeches in the Pennsyl- 
Convention, as well as from his 
deficiency of matter, the Columbian 
Magazine of which he is editor is in the 
But most of its readers did 
with him. The pages had 
increased from fifty-four to sixty 
without additional expense to the sub- 
scribers and not less than two copper- 
An Impartial Review 

Publications had 
proprietors announced 


zines), 


\ ania 


decline.” 
not agree 


been 


plates published. 
of American 
added, and the 
that they intended to make this a perma 
nent basis on which a more extensive re- 
might be established. At times a 
edition was 


been 


view 
necessary, and the 
great expense. An 
appendix was published containing the 
laws of the United States, and these with 
the Political Register, it was hoped would 
extend the the magazine. 
It printed also many authentic documents 
of the 
ran through several volumes. 

In fact, the 
success of the Columbian made it unique 
American eighteenth century 
magazines. Nor did it die, like most of 
them, of starvation. It preferred suicide 
with honour. The number for January, 
1792, they had increased to eighty pages 
to make room for a report on manufac- 
tures. A note on the cover read: “We 
fear it will not be i 
ward this work to some gentlemen in the 
interior parts of the country unless Con- 
gress shall think it proper to amend the 
post-office bill so as to place monthly on 
the same footing with daily or weekly 
publications.” Congress did not think 
proper, and at the end of that year they 
announced their “The 
law which charges for monthly publica- 
tion the postage rate on private letters or 


sec ond 


types were reset at 


usefulness of 


in its history Revolution, which 


continued and increasing 


among 


in Our power to for- 


discontinuance. 
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packages is a prohibition as injurious in 
its consequences as the principles on 
which it is founded are partial and op- 
pressive. The postal laws of Great Brit- 
tain, which transported magazines on the 
same terms as newspapers, were contin- 
ued in America for some years; and the 
salutary effects were apparent in the po- 
litical and other useful information dif- 
fused among the people. That this privi- 
lege should be wrested from them so soon 
after their struggle for liberty and equal 
rights is at once a subject for astonish- 
ment and regret. ‘The operation of this 
unequal and oppressive law having ren- 
dered 
cellany to their numerous subscribers in 
the interior parts of this country but at 
the expence of losing a great proportion 
of them through a bad conveyance, they 
have determined to relinquish the under- 
taking and employ their time and capital 
in a way which may be more conducive 
to their private interest.” 


it impossible to convey this mis- 


THE WOMAN-INTEREST 


From the very first the magazines had 
cocked a disdainful calculating eye on the 
Of the twenty-three ar- 
ticles in a number of the General Maga- 
zine ten are connected with parliamen- 
tary The others are re- 
ligious, philosophical, or informational, 
the lightest being a dialogue against ridi- 
culing personal defects. In the midst of 
all this comes oddly a package of letters 
from a Mrs. Martha Harward, purport- 
ing to be genuine and found after her 
decease. ‘“The fate of the writer,” 
the head-line, “is a strong instance of the 


woman-interest. 


proceedings. 


reads 


violence of human passions when they 
from the government of reason 
and the restraints of religion.” The 
lines are a poignant cry in a humdrum 
world. On 
sobbing letter is this superscription. ““To 
the most inhuman of his sex, W. P. 
Read, Betrayer, read, pity one moment. 
But ever forgive your Patty. For yours, 
come happiness or woe I ever am. Could 
I have parted any other way, I for your 
dear sake would. Impossible was it to 


vet loose 


the back of one incoherent 
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live without your love. Forgive, my 
dear, dear Creature. To Death, to all 
Eternity must my soul adore her Billy. 
Forgive too severe Reproaches. You 
could not love; oh, how could such a 
wretch as I expect it. Adieu forever to 
your wretched Darling Patty.” Poor 
Patty! Excellent opportunity for 
monising as her letters afford, one feels 
resentfully that they were made to suffer 
this last indignity of all not so much to 
point a moral as to adorn a tale—to add 
one touch of crimson colour to an other- 
wise dull page. 

So all along. With a dancing-master 
bow, derisively de rigueur, the editors 
make their compliments to ladies, exploit- 
ing their sins and their follies and their 
vanities while pretending to censure them 
—for the sake of the human interest 
the long list of failures had shown was 
indispensable. The Royal American, 
Boston, began life in 1774, an exception- 
ally grave magazine, with such a sense 
of fact, indeed, that a number was de- 
layed a week on account of the Meteoro- 
logical Register and finally printed with 
an explanation for But as 
time went on it felt the need of popu- 
larising, and began to insert letters from 
lorn or perplexed females. “Sir: I am 
addressed by two gentlemen of equal 
merit but show neither the least encour- 
agement, and assure them I am deter- 
mined never to alter my present happy 
state of life. But these, they say, are 
things of course, for all women say the 
same. Pray, Sir, is it not a misfortune 
that a woman’s resolution carries no 
weight? and must those who have forti- 
tude enough suffer for the inconstancy 
of the rest of the sex? By indulging this 
a place in your magazine, I hope to put 
a stop to their pretensions. Your obliged 
Humble Servant, Rosalinda.” ‘Mr. 
Editor, does not conjugal happiness im- 
fondest 


ser- 


ifs absence. 


mediately decrease, or does the 
husband ‘after matrimony’s over Hold 
out more than half a lover’? And is not 
this a considerable objection 
matrimony? In your next I expect an 
answer. Yours, etc., Lucy.” But Lucy 
never heard, for there was no next. The 


against 


magazine ended abruptly on account of 
the Revolution. It is another of the few 
magazines that did not die of starvation; 
nor did it seem likely that it would have 
done so, for Isaiah ‘Thomas, who printed 
it for six months of its eleven, says it had 
a handsome list of subscribers. It had 
had a tempestuous career. The prospec- 
tus was issued many months before its 
first number, but the turbulent state of 
public affairs delayed its appearance and 
fretted its brief existence, and the block- 
ade of the port finally compelled it to 
suspend. 

The first magazine that openly catered 
to women was the Gentleman and Lady’s 
Town and Country, Boston, sold at 
Shakespear’s Head. It appeared in 1784 
and was only a nine months’ wonder. 

ts tone was rather brisk, and its desire 
for a wider variety than had been ob- 
tained before was somewhat unfortunate- 
ly symbolised by its several styles of 
type. ‘Their desire was “to please rather 
than to wound, woman the noblest work 
of God.” In the first number the edi- 
tors present their most respectful compli- 
ments and solicit the Candour of the pub- 
lic in favour of the magazine which is 
now submitted to the benevolent age. 
The embellishment of a frontispiece and 
other plates they could not obtain, but 
take the liberty of proffering a beautiful 
engraving from the design of an excellent 
master to be bound up with the volume 
at the close of the year. The list of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, etc. will 
be procured and duly inserted from this 
and the neighbouring towns. In the 
room of Meteorological Observations 
they flatter themselves to afford some- 
thing more agreeable to the general taste 
than the account of snow-storms after 
the sky is serene or the history of North 
Westers when the wind is South East. 
A pleasing hope is indulged that the 
Learned and Ingenious will honour them 
with a valuable correspondence. All 
pieces of merit will be carefully noticed, 
and those which are refused neither 
blasted by indelicate censure or solemn 
criticism. The Ladies in particular are 
requested to patronise this work by add- 
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ing the elegant polish of the Female Pen- 
cil, where purity of sentiment and im- 
passioned fancy are happily blended to- 
gether. 

The policy of this magazine was de- 
Most of 
love-tales, and there are 


Those tradi 


tional elegant employments of women, 


idedly to pamper the ladies. 
' 


| 
tne tales are l 


many more than usual. 


p etical enigmas an 1 reovuses, are CONSpICcu 


ous; and the department of Parnassian 

and waxed fat. Its es 

says show flattering attention to the gen- 

tler kind. ‘“The Advantages of a Mu- 
2 


tual Correspondence Between the 


pexes } “Des iltory 


Blossoms grew 


[wo 
Thoughts Upon the 
Utility of Encouraging a Degree of Sel 
Complacency, Especially in Female Bos- 
oms;” “Advice to a Young Lady Con- 
Marriage Leonora is 
idvised to emulate the example of Maria 
will not permit her to 
attend more than one ball a winter and 
even then accompanied by _ her 
band) ;” “Rules and Maxims for 
Matrimonial Happiness, 
to Ladies (wherein they are cau- 
tioned to read frequently the marriage 


cerning (wherein 


whose modesty 


moting 


dressed 


service not overlooking the word Obey, 
and to consider that the person they are 
going to spend their days with is a man 
not an angel, and not to dispute with 
him he the “rAC8 hat it * Ir 
im be the occasion what it will). n 
adroitly carried from 
month to month by letters and advertise 
month to montn Dy letters and adve se 
ments. C, N. 


a wife who will agree to his system of 


terest Was over 


1 7 
announces that he wants 


economy and is agreeable in her person, 
“with such perfections as are necessary 
for my circumstances, who will give up 
luxuries and propagate love.” Such a 
lady will favour him by giving him no- 
tice in the next month’s 


Julia, in reply, says she is one of many 


produc tion. 
prudent, discreet females, unmarried and 
as capable of propagating love as himself; 
she desires, however, a description of hi 
next number 
vancing further. A. B. writes that her 
husband left her shortly after the con- 
jugal rites were ended and, void to all 
humanity, took a second wife; she wants 
to know, since her husband married first, 


person in the before ad- 


f she can lawfully marry during his life; 
if it is felony in her, was it not in 


sad 
d the second m: 
the sex in i 
in Philadelphia in 
Society, 


its title. 


announced 

f as being entirely devoted to their 

irs, and was called the Lady’s Maga 

1d = Reposite of Entertaining 

ti incement is of 
ral ways. 


the Lady’s Magazine 
now submitted in all deference to the 
of the fair daughters of Columbia 
marks of applause with 
Philadelphia 


roposals for this work claims our warm- 


ctraordinary 


the Ladies of received 


acknowledgments The female patron- 
— : . 

while they discover an 

understanding in the fairest part of intelli- 

creation to distinguish works of real 

the false glare of empty pro 


at the same time also shed a lustre 


which adorn the 


minds of the fair. It is theirs to give ease 


° gy ‘° 
amiabie qualities 


on the | 


weary traveller in the rugged paths 


e and soften the rigours of intense 


study; it is theirs to chace the dithdence of 


vashful merit and give real dignity to the 


boldest thought. As to the reception this 


lication may meet with in the world of 


literature, we hope we are secure from the 


attacks of envy or malevolence, since it is 


devoted to the fair sex. Every lover of the 


ladies will stand forth as a champion in 


f a work peculiarly calculated for 
tion and amusement of the lovely. 


n observed that monthly maga- 


so contracted that they leave the 


ignorance and suspence from one 


another as to the sequel or wind- 


an interesting piece. It is pro 


posed to have the Ladies Magazine pub- 


lished every six months in a handsome large 
1 


octavo volume of at least three hundred 


namented with an elegant frontis- 


pages, or 


: LT] 
ece and marble cover. 


It is presumed the 
above mode of publishing a work of this 
will be preferred to a monthly one, 


stuffed with that dis 


nature 
is it shall never be 


rusting and worn-out expression to be con- 
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5 
tinued. ‘The sex in general may rely on the 
editor’s utmost endeavours to render it one 
and instructive publica- 
Their 


of the most lively 


tions now in circulation. correspon- 


dence is respectfully requested in eithe: 


poetry or prose. The elegant productions 


of their pen have hitherto adorned the most 


valuable libraries, and it is expected the 


females of Philadelphia are by no means 


deficient in those talents which have im- 


mortalised the names of a Montague, a 


More, and a 


writings. If the 


Craven, a Seward in their 


inimitable present work 


meets with the encouragement we have 
reason to expect, it is intended to adorn the 
succeeding volumes with an engraving to 
each number, with the addition of the new- 
est and most fashionable patterns of needle 
work for gowns, aprons, ete. 
The frontispiece presents the Genius 
of the Ladies Magazine accompanied by 
the Genius of Emulation, who carries in 
her hand a laurel crown, approaching 
Liberty and submitting to her, kneeling, 
a copy of the Rights Of Woman. But 
lest you may think you have in this poetic 
allegory an early harbinger of the suf- 
movement, let us hasten to quote 
**Per- 
sons of erudition and learning have sug- 
gested to us that a book of this kind will 


be universally recommended in all board- 


trage 


further from the announcement. 


ing schools throughout the country—as 
it is to contain everything requisite to 
disseminate the knowledge of real life, 
portray virtue in the most amiable point 
of view, inspire the Female Mind with 
a love of religion, of patience, prudence, 
In short, whatever tends 


and fortitude. 
accomplished WV oman, the 


to torm tne 
Complete Economist, and the greatest of 
all treasures, A Good Wife.” 

The first number disclosed an adroit- 
of longer life than a year. 
\ number of published. 
‘The men have every access to books at 
college, but our sex are kept at very short 

b fraid 


improper books and do not 


ness worthy 


letters were 


allowance by our parents, who are a 
to give us 

: at 
know what are or are not proper. Signed, 
A Multitude of Subscribers.” “We are 


of the opinion that you ought frequently 
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to give us articles that are calculated for 
gentlemen; I would therefore advise you 
to omit many things that are of the femi- 
nine kind. Signed, More Than One 
Half Your Subscribers.”’ Miranda writes 
that she is tired of the continual repre- 
woman’s and recom- 
mends that other subjects be found for 
censure or satire. Matrona is glad to 
ear the follies and the foibles of the sex 
will appear in their true colours, espe- 
cially the modes of dress, which are be- 
coming every day more and more ridicu- 
lous. Mary, Lydia, and Rebecca write 
that they have nothing in their library 
but old musty Spectators and hope that 
they may hear of all the new novels and 
plays. Hannah Motherly writes that 
they must caution the fair against fiction. 
Soberly and Tim Noodle write 
what you might expect of them. These 
ind similar letters the editor presents 
with an intimation that every taste will 
be satisfied, and with dark allusions to 
the farmer who tried to please everyone 
in his treatment of his ass. 

There is a called the Ladies 
Friend (wherein Emilia thinks aloud on 
bashfulness, conjugal affection, benevo- 
lence, and the like) and also one called 
Letters From a Brother To A Sister at 
Boarding School. (Strangely prophetic 
of a more famous series in a much later 
Philadelphia magazine, the burden of 
which is the same.) Thus even in that 
newest of new things, a woman’s paper, 
there is nothing new under our sun. 


hensions of dress 


Simon 


series 


UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SUPPORT 


AND LACK OF 


In his preface to volume two of the 
American) Museum Mathew’ Carey 
wrote: “After a careful examination of 
the various shoals on which periodical 
publications have been wrecked in this 
ind other countries, I am in dread of only 
one—which I am almost ashamed to in- 
timate. ‘This shoal is a due 
punctuality in paying the subscriptions. 
‘These being small, each individual is but 
too apt to suppose it a matter of great 
indifference whether he pays his quota at 


want of 
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the time appointed or in six or twelve 
months afterwards. This is a great mis- 
take. It is further to be observed that 
the expence of sending twice or thrice or, 
as is often the case, four times for the 
amount of a subscription, bears no small 
proportion to the sum received.” This 
was, indeed, one of the chief reasons for 
wreckage. Whatever magazines survive 
the year return thanks, though often 
somewhat hollowly, for increase of sub- 
scriptions but all call attention (with a 
doughty diplomacy in which no note of 
allowed to enter!) to the 
great number of old ones remaining un- 
paid. The Massachusetts Magazine, 
having weathered six volumes, regrets 
that the remissness of their subscribers 
at a distance (together with the appre- 
ciation of journey-work and the enhanced 
price of paper) will necessitate them to 
omit publication for three months after 
the completion of the present volume, to 
collect outstanding debts and make plans 
for resuming publication on an improved 
plan. Isaiah Thomas inserts the follow- 
ing notice in his Worcester Magazine 

a weekly “Containing Politicks, Miscel- 
lanies, Poetry, and News,’ published 
1786-1788 as a substitute for his news- 
paper, the Spy, in order to avoid the tax 
on newspapers which he thought an im- 
proper restraint on the press. 


weariness is 


Somehow or other, 


Read it! 


many persons who subscribe to newspapers 


Please to 


and magazines never bother themselves to 
make payment. When the Printer gives by 


way of advertisement a general dun, they 


either think that they are not called upon 


or whether they pay or not it will be of 
small, or 


that 


little consequence as the debt is 


they content themselves with thinking 
sometime or other they will call or send him 
the money due, or otherwise they will send 
him some articles of produce to discharge 


Thus by 


other the printer remains unpaid. He now 


their accounts. some means or 


1/1 who are indebted to him (Post- 
that 


requests 


Riders are also desired to remember 
they are included in the word A//) to come 
him. If 


three weeks from the date, he will 


and settle with brought within 


receive 
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the following articles of produce in pay- 
ment, viz.: Wood by the load or cord, Butter, 
Cheese, Beef, Pork, Wheat 
Barrel, Rve and Indian Corn, Wheat, and 


Flax Seed. For all these articles the mar- 


Flour by the 


Those who 
think 


selves ill-used if their accounts are lodged 


ket price will be paid. now 


neglect to pay him will not them- 


with a Magistrate. 


The South Carolina Weekly Museum, 
a magazine of thirty-two pages, took the 
unusual liberty of announcing in stern 
accents on the completion of its first vol- 
ume, in 1797, that it would not deviate 
from the rule of making theirs altogether 
a Cash Their severity in this 
respect did not de-humanise them in 
other ways, however, for they announce 
also that the unavoidable delay in getting 
out the first, the January, number arose 
because the festive season had been cele- 
brated by some of their hands in a more 
liberal manner than usual; and to make 
up the deficiency they had added a sup- 
plement and would at the end of six 
months present the public with an addi- 
tional number. One of the favourite 
tricks to catch the dilatory subscriber was 
the presentation of the seventh number 
gratis on payment for the preceding six. 
‘The attempt to make the subscriber pay 
half his year’s subscription on receipt of 
the first number never seems to have suc- 
ceeded. In one way and another most of 
the magazines echoed the New American 
published in 1758 at Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, by Sylvanus Americanus. “This 
number completing the first quarter, we 
earnestly hope our kind subscribers will 
now (agreeable to the proposals) dis- 
charge their arrears to the Gentleman 
who took in their subscriptions, that we 
may be enabled to proceed in this expen- 
sive undertaking.” As this magazine was 
a very tidy little affair, the expense must 
have been considerable; but in this case 
as in most of the others the kind (or 
courteous or respectable or obliging or 
generous) patrons remained adamant 
and the editor suspended. 

Charles Brockden Brown, who seems 
always to have had the magazine bee buz- 


business. 
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wrote to his brother 
some time before he started in 1799, the 
New York Monthly, his first periodical : 
“Four hundred subscribers will repay the 
annual expence of sixteen hundred dol- 
lars. As soon as this number is obtained, 
the printers will begin and trust to the 
punctual payment of these for reim- 
bursement. All above four hundred will 
be clear profit for me; one thousand sub- 
scribers will provide $4,500 and deduct- 
ing the annual expence will leave 
$2,7 Thus it will be seen from this 
calculation (which proved like that of the 
potter who carried the tray on his head) 
that the expense of running a magazine 
was not very great. At the end of the 
first volume of the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine, 1798, the editor returns 
thanks to his nine hundred subscribers, 
but hopes that a more extensive circula- 
tion will allow him to engage men of 
talent to help him, for the whole busi- 
ness of editing, attending the press, and 
circulating the numbers is now done by 
himself, Thomas Condie. The story 
was everywhere the same whether the edi- 
tor could afford to get any one to help 
him or not. Mathew Carey in his auto- 
biography, said of the American Mu- 
seum, “I was much attached to this work 
and had great reluctance to abandon it, 
unproductive and vexatious as was the 
management of it.”’ 

The gallant story is perhaps best told 
in the various announcements of the New 
York Magazine which, begun in 1790, 
had an exceptionally long career. ‘This 
was a publication of sixty-four pages, 
and George Washington John 
Adams headed the list of subscribers. 
The preface to volume two hints at the 
well-known fact that they could employ 
their press to more advantage in the 
present state of pecuniary emoluments, 
but they will continue in the hope that 
they will derive a compensation from 
the liberality of their fellow-citizens. 
The growing opulence of the city induces 
them to believe that they will one day 
meet the reward of their present labours. 
Volume three announces that though the 
subscription is still lacking, the magazine 
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has thus far outlived any attempts of the 
kind heretofore made in the city. Vol- 
ume four says that the history of printing 
could be challenged for a single instance 
of persons willing to persevere in a work 
whose profits were so very inadequate. 
Their own particular interest and the 
profession of holding up the Literary 
Reputation of this city are equally re- 
sponsible for the continuance. In the 
latter respect they have been successful 
to a degree beyond expectancy. The 
typographical part has been executed in a 
manner that makes them proud. Such 
engravings as have appeared have been 
executed in as neat a manner as could be 
done on this side of the Atlantic, the 
print is beautiful. Volume six says it 
has often been remarked that literature 
receives but a partial welcome in the 
United States, and with respect to maga- 
zines the observation is trite that their 
patrons are too few in number to render 
an undertaking of that kind an object 
worthy of attention either as it respects 
emolument or improvement. “It is im- 
possible to arrest the attention of those 
attached to the active scene of business. 
In the pleasure with which we present 
this volume, we have only to regret that 
the number is not so respectable as the 
class addressed.” The next volume is 
made to begin a new series, so that sub- 
scribers may neither possess an incomplete 
work nor go to the expense of procuring 
the six preceding volumes. ‘These con- 
siderations, they think, have withheld 
some new subscribers. ‘The proprietors 
have not heretofore secured a reasonable 
compensation for printing, exclusive of 
the labour of editing. The preface to the 
second volume of the new series an- 
nounces that the magazine has toiled 
eight long years, but the harvests have 
been poor indeed. “Shall every attempt 
of this nature persist in these States? 
Shall our country be stigmatised, odiously 
stigmatised, with want of taste for lit- 
erature?” 

The appeal to patriotism is everywhere 
voiced by these sturdy soldiers of a for- 
lorn hope. The United States in 1779 
had announced that America must show 
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that she was able to cultivate the belles- 
lettres, even disconnected with Great 
Britain, and disprove the British jeer 
that the colonies when separated from 
England would become mere illiterate 
ourang-outangs. “Foreigners view works 
of this nature as evidence of the literary 
character of our city,” implored the New 
York Magazine. “Shall we not then ex- 
ert ourselves to appear as_ respectable 
abroad as we really are at home? 
Strangers generally refer their decision of 
the state of learning to the number of 
original compositions a place boasts. 
Though originality is not an absolute 


, 
good 


requisite to the composition ot a 
magazine, nevertheless it is a weighty 
consideration. Numbers of the Sons and 
Daughters of Columbia are well qualified 
to shine in the walks of literature. Let 
each, then, lend a helping hand.” Even 
more vigorous appeals were made in the 
name of local pride. ‘We believe it to 
be pretty generally the case,” said this 
magazine, “that other periodicals of 
America receive considerable support 
from neighbouring States, but such is not 
the case with us. No one will ever doubt 
the ability of the city of New York to 
support a monthly publication,” it con- 
tinues with all the emphasis of uneasiness. 
The editor of the American in 1787 in 
announcing his discontinuance with the 
twelfth number had said, “Business will 
require the proprietor to leave the city 
immediately on the delivery of this num- 
ber, and whether the most flourishing city 
in America will continue and support this 
periodical remains yet to be determined.” 
The Nightingale or A Melange de Lit- 
erature, Boston, 1796, in announcing a 
change in its policy piped a shrill key: 
‘““We are sanguine that a literary periodi- 
cal can be supported in America. It has 
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been that the inhabitants of 
Boston prefer viewing the manifest of a 
ship’s cargo to a lounge in the library. 
Let it not be said that in the pursuit of 
gain, Literature and the Muses are left 
at a distance, and that a sordid lust for 
gold has banished every noble sentiment, 
every mental delight from the bosoms of 
God forbid 
that any foe to our country ever shall 

that our native 
residence of Ignorance, 


emporium of 


suggested 
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One is profoundly impressed with the 


should be the 


sporting blood of the devoted band. They 

red the arena and shouted smilingly, 
‘We who are about to die salute you!” 
ir fellows godspeed and, 
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later if { }] 
later, a grim farewell. 


setts Magazine said with it l ‘th vol- 
ume: “Four years’ experience has partly 
bafHed the expect iti 
crease Of subscriptions 
fallen below anticipation. 
the time alluded to another magazine re- 


ons of hope. ‘The in- 
las unfortunately 


Some part of 


ceived a degree of continuance in this 
State, and publications of a similar nature 
were fostered in New Jersey, Pennsyl 
vania, Nova Scotia, etc. Death though 
the destroyer of human hope often invigo- 
rates the confidence of the living. The 
American Museum, Columbian Asylum, 
New Jersey Repository, and Nova Scotia 
Magazine are now no more. Their pass- 
ing shades move silently along and beck- 
on the Massachusetts Magazine to fol- 
low. Fond of life and anticipating length 
of days, she bids them a tender adieu 
and presses forward to the mark of the 
h calling of the Literati.” ‘Three 
years later its preface announces that it 
“As 


this is at present the only publication of 


ni 


will go on in spite of difficulties. 


” will deal with 


the Boston magazines from the beginning of the ceritury down to the establishment 
and demise of “The Dial.” The magazine marked, says Colonel Higginson, the first 


important epoch in the literary history of New England. 
three chief cities of the country—Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 
begun; and the scorn each exhibited for the other was considerable. 
It was before the enc 


take up each in turn. 


The literary rivalry of the 
had alr ad, 
Mr. Tassin will 


of the period he discusses in his next arti- 


cle that Boston wrested from Philadelphia the title of the Athens of America. 
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the kind in the States, we fondly hope it 
will receive both literary and pecuniary 
assistance. Should it, finally 
share the fate of all other American pub- 


lications of the kind, those who have been 


however, 
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id still are interested in its success will 
have at least the satisfac tion of reflecting 
that in comparison with the rest it died 
good old age.” From 1789 to 1796, 


notable record. 
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it was indeed 
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“THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING” 


which to 
piece of fic- 


a worthy com- 


effective w: in 
strong and al ble 
tion that it forms 
panion picture to its English 
Frank Danby’s Heart of a Child. Like 
Sally Snape, Jennie Cushing is a child 
of quest ancestry, maturing in 
savoury surroundings. Just who and 
what the elusive Mr. Conklin and the 
mysterious Countess Paolini really are is 
quite immaterial, for when Jennie is ar- 
rested for assaulting a gger than 
herself, to protect a wretched cat from 
maltreatment, this shady pair of 
having a wholesome fear of 
silently slip out of her life and 
time out of tl the 
Jennie’s commitment to a 
yrmatory, of her calm acceptance 
its strict discipline and her determina- 
tion to make the most of her opportuni- 
ties to learn, of 
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S. Watts. 
Company. 
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York: George H. 
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Company. 
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willing drudgery on the Doane farm, of 
her later prosperity as a manicure, her 
brief three years of mad happiness with 
Donalson Meigs, the artist, her awaken- 
ing to the incongruity of such an associa- 
crifice and final attainment of 
content in a life devoted to the saving of 
homeless girls from mistakes such 
-of all this much could be writ- 
without at all conveying the flavour 
of the book itself or explaining the grip- 
ping quality of its tragedy, the tenderness 
of its human sympat iy. The simple 
truth is that, in conceiving Jennie Cush- 
ing, Mrs. Watts has created a human 
soul, real, vital, unmistakably individual. 
What we care about is far less yng Jen- 
nie does than what she is, what she thinks 
and feels. And the poignant pity of it 
all is that any one so naturally fine and 
good and brave, so eminently made for 
better things, eager for the ordinary 
joys of life, should be so handicapped by 
fate that it is a foregone conclusion that 
she must know suffering and sin and sor- 
It is not easy, at second hand, even 
to convey a fair idea of Jennie’s person- 
ality, her strong and quite original char- 
acter and disposition. She is eminently 
practical, and until roused somewhat 
stolid in manner. As a child she saw no 
humour in the rough pases be jokes of 
hildren, in teasing and bullying 
their weaker comrades. Sound common 
sense and an innate chivalry toward the 
helpless her two strongest traits 
Work prolonged physical 
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urally thrifty, and she has early learned 
the magic power of money, and penny by 
penny she means to earn and save. But, 
almost unguessed even by herself, Jen- 
nie has, beneath her stolid exterior, a 
temperament capable of a veritable storm 
of emotion if once it is stirred. Even 
as a child, she had her rare moments of 
awakening when suddenly confronted by 
some gem of exquisite art, a delicately 
wrought group of dancing figures. 
Though nurtured in the unlovely sur- 
roundings of Amelia Street, she none the 
less has her ideals, her unquenchable in- 
stinct for the beautiful; and it is this 
eternal warfare within her between 
everyday practicality and the repressed 
thirst for higher things that makes the 
tragedy of her life inevitable. There 
must have been no small temptation, in 
writing this story, to end it differently. 
Humanly speaking, it would have seemed 
not only natural but almost inevitable 
for a lonely hungry-hearted woman to 
respond with every fibre of her being to 
the appeal of her lover when he at last 
returns, contrite and eager, begging to 
atone for past errors and to make her his 
wife. And yet Mrs. Watts has so won- 
derfully interpreted the inmost nature 
of Jennie Cushing that we know such a 
conclusion would be impossible. Jennie 
might once yield to temptation through 
sheer, overmastering impulse; but when 
she has carefully thought out a line of 
conduct, when she has made her decision 
and knows she is right, nothing can shake 
her, nothing stir the adamant of her re- 
solve. Our hearts may ache with a con- 
tagious sympathy, but we know she can- 
not yield. Even if the author had made 
the mistake of telling us that Jennie at 


last surrendered, we would still have 
known that the author was mistaken, 
that the thing was impossible. But, as 


it stands, the book will be remembered 
as a rare piece of brave, consistent, and 
compelling truthfulness. 


PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE 


TRAIL” 
We are compelled to recognise that a 
certain numerically important section of 
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the reading public enjoys the peculiar 
brand of fiction produced by Ralph Con- 
nor, and undoubtedly this section will 
welcome his new volume, The Patrol of 
the Sun Dance Trail, in which he chroni- 
cles further adventures of his already 
popular hero, Sergeant Cameron, of the 
North West Mounted Police. How 
Cameron, retired from the force and hap- 
pily married, is once more called into ac- 
tive service by the rumour of a formid- 
able rising among the Indians of a dis- 
trict of which he alone has complete 
knowledge; how this rising is not con- 
fined to the Piegan Indians, a negligible 
force, but is a concerted plot of a dozen 
tribes, led by the formidable Sioux chief, 
Onowata; how Cameron’s wife saves the 
life of Onowata’s son, badly mutilated 
by a wolf trap, and how, in consequence, 
the chief vows eternal friendship to the 


Camerons; how this friendship turns to 


hatred when QOnowata discovers that 
Cameron has been detailed to run him 
down and arrest him; how Cameron’s 


wife is attacked, his house burned down 
and he himself captured and facing un- 
speakable tortures, when rescue comes at 
the eleventh hour,—all these things may 
be read in Ralph Connor’s book by those 
who have a tolerance or a taste for this 
particular brand of melodrama. One 
would suppose that an ample supply of 
such fiction could be found on dusty li- 
brary shelves, ranging in quality all the 


way from the Leatherstocking Tales 
downward to Mayne Reid; but if we 
must have new volumes, with a more 


modern twist of style, why Ralph Con- 
nor probably does the trick as neatly as 
any one at the present dayis doing it. But, 
to the matter-of-fact, literal-minded 
reader, this whole type of fiction is glar 
ingly, blatantly impossible. Its person- 
bear such marvellously charmed 
lives, that they like figures mov- 
ing through a waking dream. We all 
know the sensation of undergoing pro- 
digious adventures in our sleep. We are 
shot and stabbed through, and presently 
arise and press onward unmindful of our 
hideous wounds; we are bound hand and 
foot, until the racking pain of the bonds 


ages 


are 
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becomes torture, and suddenly the cords 
fall away of themselves, and once again 
we are in the heat of action unscathed 
and undaunted. And the only thing that 
shatters the magic texture of our illusion 
is when we happen to awake. Well, so 
it is with Mr. Connor’s heroes: they take 
an incredible amount of punishment 
without flinching; they miss impending 
death by a hair’s-breadth, and smile in 
its face; they lose blood by the gallon 
and never seem to miss it; they are not 
merely invulnerable like Achilles, they 
are indifferent to assault, like impalpable 
ghosts,—bullets and arrows seem to pass 
harmlessly through them. And all this 
is told us with such calm assurance, such 
serene conviction on the part of the au- 
thor that it almost catches the reader’s 
credulity,—until the moment of awak- 
ening comes, and he realises that it is 
nothing but the tattered shreds of a cha- 
otic dream. 


“THE NIGHTINGALE” 


It is a relief, once in a long while, to 
come across a blithe little volume that 
refuses to be classified, a volume so origi- 
nal, so different, that there is no pigeon- 
hole among all the conventional types of 
fiction, in which to stow it away. And 
this is the chief merit of Ellenor Stoot- 
hoff’s unpretentious narrative, Th 
Nightingale, with its annoyingly flippant 
sub-title, “A Lark.” Hilda Manely is 
not precisely a malade imaginaire, she is 
simply a pampered, badly spoiled wife, 
whose worshipful husband, Horace, is 
obviously too good and too patient. Well, 
one day, the little lady awakens to a 
sense of her own uselessness, realises that 
her wretched nerves are the penalty of 
her own lack of energy, her selfishness, 
her idle dawdling. And being really a 
person of innate cleverness and 
strength of purpose, she determines to 
act at once and, by doing a seemingly 
mad deed, to save before it is too late 
what is left of her married happiness 
from complete wreckage. She leaves a 
letter of explanation to her husband, tell- 
ing him that she is going away for a time, 
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to Europe, that he must not follow her, 
nor ask where she has gone, but that they 
may both write, poste restante, to a cer- 
tain town in Italy, and that when her 
nerves are cured, she will come home 
again. It sounds like a heartless little 
letter, when recapitulated in the above 
bald fashion, but in reality it is one of the 
tenderest love-letters imaginable. The 
tenderness is less in the wording than in 
what is implied between the lines; and 
the husband, when he reads it, under- 
tands, just as the wife knows he will, all 
the courage that lies behind the mad im- 
pulse, all the wild, irresistible longing to 
roam if need be over the whole world in 
quest of the strength and health that are 
eluding her at home. As for the adven- 
tures of her strange Odyssey, they are 
too varied, too bizarre, too deliciously 
absurd to be spoiled by any clumsy re- 
hearsing. Imagine a second-hand, shab- 
by little car, derisively nicknamed Bu- 
cephalus, a sturdy Italian maid, Suzetta, 
two baby lambs, christened Scylla and 
Charybdis, contentedly stowed away in 
the tonneau, and you have some vague 
conception of the accompaniments of 
Hilda’s pilgrimage. And what astound- 
ing adventures she meets, and what 
strange acquaintances she makes, and 
what odd coincidents bring her from 
time to time into touch with friends 


from home, who are left gasping with 
bewilderment at her eccentricities, or in 
some cases, slowly awakening to an ap- 
preciation of the deep-lying wisdom be- 


hind her madness. Throughout all her 
ramblings, she has set a date in the re- 
cesses of her own heart, and that date is 
to be determined by the first nightingale 
that she hears sing. So as spring comes 
on she makes her way steadily north- 
ward, feeling that the time has not yet 
come, that although gaining steadily, she 
is not yet in the full possession of recov- 
ered health. And when the time does 
come, and the nightingale does sing, the 
husband who throughout the tedious 
months has been as wise in his patient 
understanding as the wife was in her 
break for freedom, has by some subtle in- 
stinct winged his way straight to the spot 







































and rejuvenated Hilda 
is awaiting him. It is all a tissue of 
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‘, KNIGHT ON WHEELS” 


Arnold Bennett recently wrote, “‘the 
older I grow, the less attention I pay to 
technique in fiction.” The same words 
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might apply to a majority of the younger 
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| of the hero nself will have 
( ne a mere w of memory, while 
yn. the contrary, a minor character, 
Philip’s Uncle Joseph, will remain unfor- 
rettable——Uncle Joseph, professed cynic 
nd misanthrope, with his twisted mo- 
rality and incurable philanthropy. Of 
money oO spare in h rity [ n¢ le Joseph 
has none; but he sees that the world is 
filled with well-meaning, credulous souls, 

happiness lies in giving away their 


pence to any plausi 
1 clever tale of woe. 
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influences that went to mould him.” But 


the author has done more, perhaps, than 
he is altogether aware; behind the man, 
he has given us glimpses of the social or- 
der which has formed him, and indirectly 
has analysed and criticised in a wide, 
sweeping way the complex social life of 
England. ‘The book is in a 
measure formless, but that can be for- 
i because of the richness of what it 


present day 


“INNOCENT” 


Really, Miss Marie Corelli is quite in- 
gible. No matter how hard she may 
try to alter her method, she cannot see 
life simply and directly, but always, as 
it were, through a stained-glass window, 
coloured, exaggerated, some- 

what hectic. Her new volume is an espe- 
cially apt illustration. Nothing could be 


lal 


corr 


strangely 


imagined more apparently straightfor- 
ward and natural than the opening scene, 
hay-making on Briar Farm, the pride and 
joy of old Hugo Jocelyn, whose ances- 
tors have wrung prosperity from its acres 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
just a simple, homely group, such as fig- 
ures in many another English novel of 
rural life: Old Uncle Hugo, brave, loyal, 
tender-hearted, proud of his nephew and 
heir, Roger, and simply wrapped up in 
the quaint, delicate, elusive young person 
who bears the odd name of Innocent and 
who calls him Dad. But we have not 
penetrated beyond the first chapter before 
we discover that these seemingly aver- 
age, normal people are not normal at all, 
but each in his own way quite mad. Take 
Uncle Hugo, for instance. He is an 
honest man, a sober, upright man, proud 
of his unblemished reputation; further- 
more, he loves Innocent as dearly as 
though she were really the daughter that 
Yet, instead of 

namely that 


she believes herself to be. 

the simple truth, 
eighteen years ago a handsome stranger 
came riding through the night and left 
. baby girl at the farm, riding off again 
ind never returning, Uncle Hugo know- 
ing nothing of the child’s parentage, 
places a stigma on his name and hers by 
circulating the report that she is his ille- 
Then, there is Robin 


‘ling 


citimate daughter. 
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the nephew, who loves Innocent and pa- 
Now, 


that gossip is busy 


tiently but vainly presses his suit. 
Robin knows well 
with the mystery of Innocent’s parentage 
and that she must be even more careful 
than other girls to avoid reproach; yet 
this does not prevent him from climbing 
up the old vine-clad wall of his uncle’s 
house, entering her window at mid 
and letting himself be seen and in- 
tercepted on his departure by his rival 
and Ned Landon. ‘Then, there 
is Innocent herself, the most unreal, im- 
possible character of them all. Growing 
up alone and with little schooling, so ab- 
sorbed in her dreams that it never occurs 


to her to wonder or question why the 


night, 


enemy 


other girls and women hold themselves 
aloof, she finds her chief joy in a treasure- 
box of old books and documents that she 
by chance unearthed from its 
hiding place, and that contains the life 
history of the Sieur Amadis de Jocelyn, 
the founder of the English branch of the 
family. “These books and papers, writ- 
ten partly in early English and partly in 
Norman French, she learns to read un- 
aided, save for a dictionary; and so satu- 
rated has she { 
that bygone century, and the life and sur- 
roundings of her supposed ancestor, the 
Sieur Amadis, that at the age of twenty 
she writes a which all England 
proclaims to work of genius, an 
epoch-making book that surely must have 
been written by a man, a scholar and a 
philosopher. But the publication of this 
book comes after an interval of two years 
from the night when Robin, escaping 
from Innocent’s window, half kills Ned 
Landon who has spied upon him. Uncle 
Hugo, learning the facts next morning, 
took energetic steps to remove Landon 
from the vicinity; but the excitement and 
anxiety the old man his life; and 
Innocent, still refusing to marry Robin, 
gathered up the few pounds she could 
call her own and hid herself in the im- 
penetrable maze of London. And from 
this point on, Miss Corelli free 
rein to the caprices of her undisciplined 

Innocent’s mother is the 
English peer, Lord Blythe, 


one day 


become with the spirit of 


novel 


be a 


cost 


gives 


imagination. 
wife of an 
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who in her younger days yielded to a mad 
caprice and eloped secretly with a hand- 
some young painter, Pierce Armitage. 
She soon tired of him, the scandal was 
hushed up by her family and the child, 
as we have seen, deposited at Briar Farm. 
But wonders never will cease: Innocent, 
and friendless in 
London, reads in the paper an advertise- 
ment of lodgings, drives to the address 
given, and is promptly taken in and 
by a delightful old lady who 
turns out to be the former betrothed of 
Innocent’s father, who jilted her to elope 
with the present Lady Blythe. To go 
further into details of this much involved 
and marvellously artificial tale; to re- 
hearse minutely the vindictive hatred of 
Lady Blythe for the daughter whose only 
offence is to have made herself famous; to 
relate how Lady Blythe is moved to con- 
fess to her husband her early frailty and 
how he casts her off and she is found dead 
the next morning from an over-dose of 
veronal; how Innocent meets in her turn 
a handsome young artist, who proves to 
1e French branch 
of the Jocelyns; how he amuses himself 


upon arriving alone 


mothered 


have descended from t 
with playing upon her fresh and impres- 
sionable affections, and when he wearies, 
brutally casts her off, striking her a death 
blow by doing so,—all this seems hardly 
worth while, but for 
may perhaps save a few readers from the 
waste of time involved in reading the 
original. 


one purpose,—it 


CLEAR CALL” 


One Clear Cail, by 

Greene, may be most simply defined as 
the tragic efforts to make atonement for 
a life of knavery and dishonour, when 
the man who has thus squandered it is 
told that his days are numbered. Henry 
Garnett was his parents’ only child, and 
they were proud of him with that special 
pride of the old chivalrous South. But 
early in life he began to dissipate heavily, 
his business dealings were notoriously 
crooked, one friend after another was 
brought to ruin through him, and when 
at last a rumour of his death reached his 
family the old father who had disowned 


“ONE 


Frances Nimmo 
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him felt only a sense of relief. But the 
old mother, remembering only his broad 
young shoulders and sunny curly hair, 
could do nothing for years but sit and 
weep, and little by little she went blind. 
And when in the course of time the sup- 
posed dead Henry returned to town and 
was known as the proprietor of the most 
gorgeous and most disreputable saloon in 
the neighbourhood, the truth was care- 
fully kept from the gentle little blind 
woman, sitting pathetically on her porch, 
listening to the passing footsteps of the 
younger generation that had forgotten 
her. Now, there happens to be just one 
man in town who still cherishes a feel- 
ing of friendship for Garnett because in 
their early school days the latter had 
come to his rescue in an unfair fight. 
This one friend is a young surgeon, Alan 
Hamilton, who has just had a serious 
setback in his professional progress be- 
cause of a three months’ enforced idleness 
as the result of an automobile accident. 
During these three months in the hospi- 
tal, Alan has been much helped and pos- 
sibly his very life has been saved by the 
gentle ministrations of a beautiful young 
stranger, herself just recovering from a 
serious illness. And the acquaintance, 
founded on the intimacy of the sick- 
room, continues afterwards, in spite of 
the woman’s reluctance and her plain 
hints that she is not free to love and 
marry. Meanwhile, Alan had gradually 
won Garnett’s confidence, has examined 
him and gently told him that he has at 
best but few months to live, and little by 
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little has persuaded him to make restitu- 
tion and undo so far as possible the harm 
he has strewn broadcast in the place of 
his birth. Finally, one day, Garnett tells 
Alan the secret grief of his life: some 
years earlier he married, in Mexico, a 
young girl who awoke all that was no- 
blest in him and who might have re- 
formed him, if she had had the courage 
to stand by him. But one day rumours 
of his past life reached her and, without 
giving him a hearing, the wife deserted 
him, and try as he would, he had never 
traced her. Alan, full of pity and indig- 
nation, takes this sad story and pours it 
into the usually sympathetic ears of the 
beautiful stranger, whom he knows only 
as Faith Godwin; but when he impul- 
sively denounces Garnett’s wife as “‘de- 
spicably weak, disloyal, unlike anything 
that a woman ought to be,” he learns in 
shocked amaze that the woman before 
him, the Faith on whose loyalty and de- 
votion he could have sworn, is herself 
none other than Garnett’s truant wife, a 
woman racked almost to the breaking 
point by the call of conscience and duty. 
How the two eventually work out their 
part of the problem and how Garnett fi- 
nally plays an unexpected and decisive 
not be here revealed, for the 
eminently worth reading and 
some measure of surprise should in 
fairness be held back by the reviewer. 
It is a strong, tender full of 
a wholesome optimism, a staunch faith 
in the innate human 
nature. 
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“WhHo won the Marne? 
the words were uttered in a club much 





trec ited by writing men iting 

, 1 
! vou will say that the yattle 
vas won by the stubborn resistance 


General Joffre. In a measure true. But 
I say that the issue of the conflict was 
motor car, the aeroplane 

, 


not at ill in the obdvious sense and, 


1 . ’ ae 
it not least, DY certain ather dis- 





eputable American pugilists who, seven 
or eight years ago, found their way t 

;, ae ge 
Paris, and there spent much of their leis- 


ure time in Henry’s American Bar in the 


> , ’ . t 
Rue Volney. You aont hear much ot 


1 . ] 1 1 1 
the American allies of the Allies, but, let 
ne tel] you, they contribute 1 tl ell snare 
Chen followed the elaboration of the 


rather cur iment. “Fifteen years 
the speaker went on to say, “a 


wo ild 


OUS aTg 
ago,” 
similar German drive at Paris 
reached Paris. Then the F 


iscouraged people. ‘They 


rencn 


were 





ippalled by their country’s stationary 
rth-rate, by the realisation of the fact 
PgR gt ee 1]: le tl 
it with thirty-nine million people they 
i al Lear the called us ‘ 
nig », at any yur, De Called upon ( 
confront in battle a nation with a popu- 


lation of sixty-five million. So often had 


— } ] f Oe 
Charges of decadence, Of over-civilisa- 


the 





tion been levelled against them that they 


wee 
nad come to accept these charges as true. 
| 1° . , 

» restore self-reliance, to raise dr! )Op- 
nerit ‘ srtain kir f *hlevement 

y sp S, a certain Kind of acnhievemen 

“eer wm . Sg 
Was needed. [hat achievement had t 


+ intel] nal h seal”? 
no itellectual, but pnysie il. 


a ee That the 
notor Car. ia { 





Fren ve the leaders in its pra ti il 
1 1 c ? 
aeveiopment was nerely of secondary 

1 


nportance. It was the spectacle o 


irceful dare-devils 


Fournier anc 


at the 


1 


reso 


WwW heel 


wmose COO, 


teering men ilke 


‘Théry—grazing death at ninety miles an 
hour, and carrying the tri-colour to vi 
/ ga 


tory in race after race that thrilled the 


like trumpet calls. Then 
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the 


, 
the 


dis- 


flew over 
Conneau 
nations. 


aeroplane. Bleériot 
Channel, Vedrines and 
7 gq © . 
tanced the bird men of rival 
ittained the 
twenty-six 


1 speed in air of 
t } | | } 
1an one hundred and 
miles an hour. “These deeds gave added 
rrowing spirit of national 
, . , . 
[hen came the Ameri- 
n allies, the somewhat sordid driftage 
At first their mission 
y to earn livelihoods by con- 
vila : : 
ducting gymnasiums that would be pat- 
od by men of the classes. 
here and there French boy 
found who showed a decided aptitude 


boxe’ became 


T rT 
uppel! 


was 


and soon ‘/e 


. , a ‘ . 

known and practiced throughout France 
| 1 ° 

AS id never been known or practiced 

before. Under the direction of officers 


t was cultivated in the army and in the 


navy and ere long every regiment and 
ip had its champions at the va- 
No could the 
English sailor on shore leave in an eastern 
to a French ‘navvy’ with 
Then 
ume a sturdy young Frenchman of the 
ge Carpentier. At 
met and defeated 
England’s and_ feathers. 
Before his eighteenth birthday he dis- 
he English middle 


1 } 


then, despite odds of 


everyv s ) 


} 
ionver 


Irance Of easy conquest. 
north, by name Geor 
ind fifteen he 


1 


Dantams 


tourteen 


best 


posed ot 


weight ch 


Jem Smith 


1 1 
and reat e won the | uro- 


e, weight 


i eee ee a ee , 
pean heavyweig e in a battle at 
Ghent with ‘Bombardier’ Wells. A re- 
, ee eS ee ere eit. ae 

rn match held a little more than a year 


National Sporting Club of 
ondon proved even more decisive, the 
French reducing his bulky British 
opponent to a condition of utter helpless- 
yf seventy-three seconds. 
With fine sporting spirit the English, in- 
ised at Carpentier’s 
national cham- 





ness in the space « 


stead of being ince 
| 


t 


q 7 K onquest of their 
pion, made hin opular hero, and last 


ived in London for the 


July, when he art 









The Mantle of Eugene Field 


purpose of fighting the American ‘Gun- 
boat’ Smith, the horses were unharnessed 
from his carriage in the courtyard of 
Charing Cross station, and the carriage 
pulled by hand through the streets be- 
tween 


1 
was tne 


lines of cheering thousands. I 
figure of Carpentier 

London ‘man in the street’ saw when he 
pictured himself fighting in the Flemish 
trenches, and was comforted with the 
thought of a worthy ally. But back of 
Carpentier was the American trainer who 
had made his prowess possible. Ever 
words of the 


yne is familiar with the 


THE 
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Duke of Wellington to the effect that 
the battle of Waterloo was won on the 
fields of Eton and Harrow. 
Might it not, with equal justice, be said 
that the foundation of the resistance 
which rolled the tide of German invasion 
back on the Marne were laid in the roped 
rings of Paris gymnasiums by a group 
of American ‘pugs’ who had passed the 
best years of their own achievements but 
have not forgotten how to impart their 
knowledge of ring craft to younger 


Oe 
CTICKET 


men ° 


Ste phe n Mackenzie. 


FIELD 


The best work of Eugene Field has proved to be of lasting value, yet much of it 
was written, day by day, for his column, “Sharps and Flats,’ in the Chicago “Daily 


N ews. 
reputation throughout the country. 
fluence on the work of his successors—thi 


The originality and whimsical humour of this column soon established his 
It has, 


poe ts, 


moreover, exercised an undisputed in- 


wits and humourists of the American 


press. The impulse was, in turn, communicated to nearly all of the Chicago news- 


papers, and gradually found a lodging in the daily journals of several Eastern and 


Western States. 
sprats,” 


To-day the 


and in some 


“colyumists 


are, in Gilbertian phrase, “as thick as 


instances constitute one of the most valuable assets of the news- 


paper. Field’s “mantle” has fallen, in becoming folds, on such men, of marked indi- 


vidual talent, as Bert Leston Taylor of the Chicago 
the New York “Evening Sun,” Franklin P. Adams of the Neu 


These men especially have an immense 


a p iper b; W. 7. Larned in the 


} e , 7 Bi 7? 
following, by no means wholly local. 
work, and that of other “colyumtists” in va 


‘Tribune,’ Don Marquis of 
York “Tribune.” 
The 


rious communities, will be the subject of 


March issue. 





THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE 


ARS ON THE PACIFIC SLOPI 
ugh Fraser and Hugh Crawford 
York: Dodd, Mead and Con 


Many and varied have been the experi- 


ences which have fallen to the lot of the 


brilliant woman whose latest volume now 


comes to us bringing the account of what 


was possibly, by contrast, the oddest ex- 


perience of them all. The four years of 


Mrs. 


munity 


Fraser’s sojourn in a pioneer com- 
in the then almost unexplored ter- 
ritory of Washington, and the seven years’ 
work and play her son put in in that same 
community, growing up with its growth, 
gave them rich store of incident to draw on 


book. 


chapter, 


for this stately From the interesting 


introductory with its free mental 


attitude, rather odd for a woman of the 


conventional world, to the closing lines of 


sincere appreciation of the great natural 
beauty and the splendid human material to 
be found in the Far West, the book pulses 
with the spirit of new places. The silences 


of great forests and towering untrodden 
heights, the simplicity and sincerity of hu- 
man companionship in new communities, 
where the humans feel so small in the face 
of mighty Nature that they crowd together 
for comfort, all these are interpreted for us 
by a writer who has power to feel and a pen 


feels. There 


is a rich sunny humour over it all, a humour 


trained to express what she 


that comes with the shifting of values and 
truer appreciation of things life in the raw 


sometimes brings to the over-convention- 


alised. 


What is all our culture and thought worth 
compared to the work of men who add mil 
lions of acres to the world’s wheat-belt, who 
jungle into pasturage and water the 


until it blooms into life? 


turn 
desert 


These are the thoughts of a woman who 


has lived when culture and thought were 


rated high when she comes down to a first- 


hand experience of the cruder necessities of 


life. The Mackenzie 


the lawyer to the new 


I'ribe, the coming of 
little town, the over- 


come temperance agitation (Mrs. Fraser has 


delightfully sensible views on this mooted 


subject) are some of the many amusing ad- 


ventures that each new day brought. Among 


the multitude of quotable things in the book 


there is one holding a suggestion so good 


that it is worth bringing to the attention of 


prospective readers right now: 


If the American Government ever 
out of trained or half trained 
diplomatists, it has only to call upon the 
great army of drummers to help it out. Es- 
tablish figureheads of suthciently glittering 
material, then fill the embassies with highly 
paid salesmen under the hand of a reformed 
sales-manager, and we shall be able to hold 
against anything that even the 
fiend can send us. Is there any suave and 
jewelled diplomat living who could 
reach a five-thousand dollar traveller in dry 
goods? There is not! Bismarck himself 
would have been helpless in the hands of 
two of them! 


HISTORY OF MEXICO Ry Hubert Howe B 
croft New York: The Bancroft Compan 


runs 


our own 


over- 


Mexico comes in for a share of interest 
among the new publications, although writers 
and publishers feel that books about Mexico 
are a bad risk. One is scarcely written, 
much less published, before conditions have 
so changed that what it has to offer is of 
value only as chronicle of the past, and has 
no meaning for the present or future. On 
the list to-day is a scholarly, leisurely his- 
tory of that storm-wracked country, a revi- 
Hubert 


Bancroft, the wellsknown historian of West- 


sion of an earlier work by Howe 


ern America. But in bringing his History 
of Mexico up-to-date Mr. Bancroft includes 
in it a chapter on recent happenings which 
is so bitterly partisan, so blindly biased that 
it is of no more value as a record than any 
reportorial or editorial material from some 
Yellow Journal would be. It is a pity, for 
it throws a doubt on the fairness and ac- 


curacy of the entire book. 
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KING By Warwick 
McBride, Nast and 


THE KING BEHIND THI 


Deeping New York 


Company 

This is the sort of tale in which the 
author of Uther and Igraine is most at home, 
strange adventures that, seen through the 
haze of distant centuries, lose their unreal- 
ity. The atmosphere of the setting, like the 
phrasing of the prose, is equally that of by- 
gone days; outlawry is abroad in England's 
woodlands; the country is seething with un- 
rest; the young king is known to be a weak- 
ling, and when it is learned that a mighty 
army of his subjects is thronging toward 
London, clamourous for a public audience, 
the question that strikes dismay into the 
hearts of all the court is whether the craven 
monarch can muster up courage to face his 
people, or whether he will ignominiously 
break down and disgrace his throne. But 
fate has been kinder to the weakling than 
he deserves. There is, in the heart of the 
forest lands, a stalwart young stripling, one 
Fulk Ferrers, who little guesses that he has 
royal blood running in his veins, and that 
he is physically the counterfeit presentment 
of his own sovereign, plus those kingly qual- 
ities which the other so pitifully lacks. How 
young Ferrers comes to the rescue, how he 
first saves the king’s throne and later awak- 
ens him to manhood, and how in doing these 
heart's 


things he wins the fair Iseult, his 


desire—such is the sum and substance of 


the blithe tale that Mr. Deeping has told 


so pleasantly. 


THE TEETH OF THE TIGER By Mauri 
Leblanc. Garden City and New York: Double- 


day, Page and Company 


Here is that rare thing, a detective tale 
with an absolutely new twist to it. As for 
the mysterious imprint of teeth which gives 
the book its spectacular title and cover de- 
figure but little as a clue 


sign, they really 


in solving a mystery, the elusiveness of 


which lies in the fact that of the four char- 
acters present at the first crucial scene, one 


of them is the victim, the other three are 


proved conclusively, one by one, to have 


been innocent, and yet the story does not 


disobey that first rule of all good detective 


stories, that the guilty party must be one 
of the persons first introduced to the reader. 
Io give anything like a detailed analysis 
of this complex tangle would be quite out- 
But the ini- 


outlined. A 


side the purpose of this notice. 
briefly 


arrives at 


tial situation may be 


much-excited man police head- 


quarters and announces that he has reason 


to believe that he and his young son are 


to be murdered. Two detectives volunteer 
to guard him through the night, and keep 
watch in the hall just outside his bedroom 
door. They hear no sound, yet in the morn- 
ing he and his son are both dead, and the 
safe to which he alone had the combination 
has been opened and robbed. And this is 
merely the introductory episode to a series 
of rather baffling problems which the author 
with his characteristic 


ultimately solves 


ingenuity. 


By Josephine Daskam 


York: D. Applet and Com 


rO-DAY’S DAUGHTERS 


Bacon New 


pany 


Mrs. 


Bacon no small amount of shrewd and sym- 


There is in this new volume by 
pathetic understanding of the new aspects 
of life that confront and confuse the young 
woman of to-day. Lucia Stanchon, antag- 
onised by the somewhat aggressive conserv- 
atism of her father; over-persuaded and 
hurried into a marriage before she is quite 
ready by the impetuous young German 
physician who loves her; surrounded by a 
group of somewhat older women, all of them 
with advanced ideas and with business and 
professional interests outside of their homes, 
loses her bearings, drags her anchor, and, 
blind to the blessings of a devoted husband, 
adoring children and the shelter of a home, 
is on the threshold of shipwreck when, at 
the eleventh hour, her womanhood awakens 
that, have 


to-day 


and she _ finds though times 


changed, wives and mothers are 


fundamentally much what they have been 


in the past. A wise, discerning book, with 


a pervading vein of not ungentle irony. 
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THE RED MIST sy Randall Parish. ( ig 


A. C. McClurg and Company 
Readers whose taste for Civil War stories 
find congenial read- 
Randall Parish. It 
Confederate 


is not yet sated may 


ing in this new tale by 


narrates the adventures of a 


sargeant of artillery, who volunteers for the 


perilous duty of visiting a certain lawless 


region of West Virginia, and learning just 
what forces of Federal troops are stationed 


there and how much of the country is still 


overrun by guerrillas. For this purpose he 


disguises himself as a Federal recruiting of- 


ficer, a certain Lieutenant Raymond, and 


makes encouraging progress until the irony 
of fate brings him in the middle of a stormy 


night to a lonely house occupied solely by 


an unprotected girl—a girl whose father 


has been murdered and who is soon to be 


besieged by would-be abductors. How the 
sargeant saves the girl’ 


s life and honour, and 


how his good intentions and official duties 


are rudely interfered with by the disconcert- 
ing fact that the young woman in question 
pens to be with 


real Lieutenant 


personally acquainted 


Raymond whom he 
claims to be—all this serves as a satisfactory 
which, if not in- 


turning-point for a story 


spired, has at least a well-sustained interest. 


GAMI I FI N DEATH By 
( M 


( 
Mr. Lincoln Colcord has for several years 
been contributing stories to the magazines. 


But now that they are being gathered together 
in successive volumes, he will begin to re- 
ceive the recognition to which he is entitled 
as a new force of some potency in contempo- 
rary fiction. It would be a pleasure, if space 
permitted, to examine in some detail these 
forceful, gripping tales of the sea; they 
challenge comparison, at one moment with 
Morgan Robertson at his best, and at another 
with Joseph Conrad. 


is his interpretation of 


Especially rare in its 
sinister suggestion 
the Oriental mind, hidden behind the out- 
ward passive mask of the typical Chinese. 
And as for the elemental emotions un- 
chained by danger and starvation and pain, 
one must turn to Jack London for any sim- 
ilar unsparing portrayal, such stripping bare 
of the primitive human beast. Such a bit 
of narrative as “Thirst’—it is not a story, 


but merely an episode—has a_ haunting 


Novel Notes 


think of it in 


without a {_ iful closing of the 


quality; one cannot 


retrospect 
parching dryness 


throat, a racking s¢ of 


through every fibre of the body. A writer 
who can play in such manner upon the read- 
er’s sensibilities is eminently well worth 


watching. 


( 


his is a me by the author 


from the familiar to 


° 1 
himself, 


the theatre-going public. thers it may 
defined ; the 1e 


ening of an unconsciously selfish woman to 
} 
! 


be briefly awak- 


a recognition of her own _ shortcomings, 


under the humanising influence of a gentle, 


loving, frail little grandchild. Indeed, when 


read as narrative fiction, it suggests in plot, 
character drawing and range of human emo- 
tions a not too dist int resemblance to Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. As a bit of technique, the 


1 


transformation into a novel has been cle 


erly done, leaving scant trace of joints be- 


tween separate scenes and acts. 


+ GRAC 


‘ 
( 


self-revelation of a 
orn girl of the 
to the scandal of 

her whole famil; ists upon keeping her 
ting for the local 
g Herald, instead of 


ig the conventional thing and marrying 


inde pendent e and 


the O 


newspaper 


7 
real trouble with 


the thing that makes 


ixed hered 


is her mi 
iundfather Moore, hard 


and puritanical Launcelot, 


whose indiscretion re il a family 


legend. Consequently, when in 


Aunt Patricia a 
le of faded old love-letters representins 


l her 


the course 


Grace inherits from 


ess love between 
Mackenzie 


istie, and an equally famous English nov- 


history of the hope 


famous ancestor, James 


elist, and when a publisher offers her a 


tempting sum for the right to bring them 
out, Grace wavers back and forth, because 


Moore “You 


not,” and Uncle Launcelot urges her to con- 


Grandfather whispers, must 


sent. In the end Amazing Grace turns down 


the publisher’s offer, takes the letters to 


Colmere Abbey in England, where thev 





Novel 


were written, and burns them on the an- 


decision the voice 
heeds is neither that of 
Moore 


of a stalwart young Englishman who is 


cestral hearth—but in this 


that she chiefly 


Grandfather nor of Uncle Launcelot, 


much alive and very much in love with 


his Amazing Lady. 


R GALAHAI ty PHO! 
\ ] 
Sr 1 and Com 


4 I 


igh the author l 


has chosen to classify 
strictly speak- 
throughout fully 

If Mary Alice 
rough boys 

of freshly laun- 


might never have made 


the a Francis Willett, presi- 


Knight Club; she cer- 


juaintance oi 


dent of the Galahad 


tainly would not have received the terrible 


the hands of her drunken father, 


beating at 


which led to r running away from home, 


meeting kind old farmer Thomas, his moth- 


erly wite, M irtha, son, 


Charlie. And if had 
not taken place, the chances are that Mary 
Alice’s 
nor crippled Charlie been cured, 
herself have 
helped her, 
le her 
Knight of her childhood days. 


little 


and 
these varie | 


os 
crippled 


events 


reformed, 
nor Mary 
friends, 
last made 
Galahad 


An innocuous 


father might never have 


formed lifelong who 


her and at 


the 


educated 


marriage with 


possib 


over the 


igar-coating 


bit thin. 


The sub-title of this story defines it as 


“The Adventures of a Hus- 


I a description which not merely whets 


Superfiuo is 
band,” 
curlosity, ut lives up to expectations when 
Pierre 
person, begins his unabashed self-revelations 
the final 
Marcella. 


husband 


we read. Vinton, writing in the first 


entry of decree 
his 


has convinced herself 


the 


subseque nt to 


of divorce obtained by wife, 


She and her 


no longer loves him, so he gives her 


m, knowing that no action of the 
ever free him from the intangible 


bonds that hold him. The 


yreakabie 


and delicate love story, touch- 
alte 


tenderness, upon the deepest and holiest sides 


life, 


book is a rare 


ing deftly, with rnate irony and wistful 


and incidentally making it quite 
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clear how the rift in their matrimonial hap- 
piness 
the 


has come, as it so often does, from 


man’s tendency to take for granted so 
that a 
rhe 


the 


things 


many 


{ 


aone or 


woman expects to be 


said. reawakening of love, 


the reunion under stress of great joy 


born of a great fear—so great that it dwarfs 
time being all 


1] 
il 


for the established conven- 


, all thought of what the world may 


say—forms a fitting climax to a volume of 


unusual quality. 
PLACE BEYOND TH 


( ! ( 


loubleday, Page and C« 
ill- 


which 


This is another of those hectic, 


balanced, over-crowded volumes in 
the author’s purpose is lost to sight through 
sheer themes and superfluity of 
child of 


same North Woods that the author has made 


excess ot 


episode. Priscilla Glenn, a those 


familiar through her earlier volumes, has 


an inborn craving for youth and gladness, 
sternly repressed by her 


old 


a mere child she finds relief in setting 


that is 


a Craving 


fanatical, grim, narrow-minded father. 


As 


up a “graven image” and dancing to it, a 


rhythmic dance born of nature, the sway 


of branches and the song of birds. It is 


while she is dancing her pagan dance that 
young Travers, an invalid boy from New 


York, 


caught by 


first lays eyes on her; and he is so 
the spell of her quaint, childish 
that the seeds are sown then and there 
All 
this earlier portion is quite pretty and idyl- 


soon the 


grace 
for the love that ripens in later years. 
lic; but 


befriended by 


scene shifts, and Priscilla, 


two men, each in his way a 


dark 
wav to New York, becomes a trained nurse, 
the ethics 


mvstery, involving secrets, finds her 


and eventually transgresses all 


of her profession by betraying the secret 


patient to the 
Eu- 


votes for women, total abstinence and 


of the true condition of a 


girl that patient was about to marry. 
renics, 
a host of other rather big problems appear 
and disappear in these pages, in which we 
shed feverishly across the length and 


And 


though here and there a description or 


are f 


breadth of Europe and America. al- 


an 
episode appeals for the passing moment, the 


work as a whole leaves behind it a 


sense 


of confusion and futility of pu 


rpose. 
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A list of the most popular new books in order of demand, as sold by the booksellers throughout 
the country between the rst of December and the 1st of January: 


FICTION 





CITY 


New York( Uptown) 
New York( Downtown) 
>: 
Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md........ 


Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Boston, Mass 

Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, II 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
a, ee 
Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis, Tenn....... 


Milwaukee, Wis 


New Haven, Conn 


New Orleans, La 
Norfolk, Va 
Omaha, Neb 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Pestiené, Ove.......00 
Richmond, Va ‘ 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
St. Louis, Mo 

San Antonio, Tex 

St. Paul, Minn 

Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 
Toronto, Can 


Washington, D.C..... 
Worcester, Mass...... 


1st ON List 


The Pastor's Wife 

he Auction Block 

The Eves of the World 
The Eves of the World 
Saturday's Child 


| The Eves of the World 


Know le s, 


“Quahaug 


| Kent 





Big Tremaine 
| The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
| The Eves of the World 


| The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
The I ves of the Wor 


Irail 


rrail 


Wav of the Stro 


The 
The Eves of the Wor 


rhe Poet 
The Eves of the Wor 





The Clarion 
The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
| Love Insurance 


The Eves of the Wor 


lrail 
Id 
Kent Knowles, “Quahaug” 


| The Eves of the World 
| Their Yesterdays 
The Eves of the World 


Ihe Pastor's Wife 
The Eves of the World 
The Eves of the World 


The Eves of the World 
The Eves of the World 
The Eyes of the World 
The Eves of the World 
The Prince of Graustark 

The Eves of the World 

The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
The Eyes of the World 

The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
Che Eves of the World 

The Eves of the World 

Kent Knowles, “Quahaug”’ 





I rail 





Trail 


| 





| The 





|} One ¢ lear 


2D ON LIST 


The Wife Isaac Harman 


of Sir 


| The Salamander 


Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail 
to Every Man 


Rise of Jennie Cushing 


Ihe 
Once 


The 
Call 


Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail 
Looking After Sandy 

Delia Blanchflower 

The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
Tne Rise of Jennie Cushing 
Pollvanna 


lrail 


The of the World 


Eves 
The Clarion 


The Eves of the World 
Che Winning of the Wilderness 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 
The Eves of the World 

The Witch 
The Wife 


of Sir Isaac Harman 


Half Hours 

Innocent 

How it Happened 

The Twenty-fourth of June 


Delia Blanchflower 


The Wall of Partition 


The Wall of Partition 


rhe Patrol of the Sun Dance Trai 
How it Happened 

The Patrol of the Sun Dance 
Hidden Children 

The Eves of the World 

he Patrol of the Sun Dance 
The Eyes of the World 

he Patrol of the Sun Dance 


The Eves of the World 


Irail 


Ira 


Trail 


A Soldier of the Legion 


he Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail 
The Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail 
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FICTION 





3D ON LIST 


Che Blind Spot 

Kent Knowles, “Quahaug’ 
Che Last Shot 

Clear Call 

Pastor's Wife 


ne 
The 
Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail 


'remaine 


i hie 


ent Knowles, “Quahaug” 
Eyes of the World 
of the Green Van 
Way of the Strong 
Wall of Partition 


! ine 


Lhe 


lyanna 


Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail 
My Youth 


Street of Seven Stars 


| i¢ 


The 


The Wonderful Romance 
\nne of the Blossom Shop 
lhe Honorable Percival 
The Prince of Graustark 
The Patrol of 
Dance Trail 
The Wall of Partition 
lwenty-fourth of June 
The Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail 
The Wife of 
Harman 
Che Patrol of 
Dance Trail 
he Honorable 


the Sun 


Sir Isaac 


the Sun 


| Percival 
Prince of Graustark 
he Wall of Partition 
he Clarion 
Band 
Band 
ia Blanchflower 
Wall of Partition 
he Clarion 
he Prince of Graustark 
Bambi 
he Pastor’s Wife 
sig Tremaine 


Gideon's 


CGrideon’s 








ON LIsT 5TH ON LIST 


he Raft 

Perch of the Devil 

Love Insurance 

The Wall of Partition 

The Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail 

Little Eve Edgarton 


4TH 


Wife Out of Egypt 

The Prince of Graustark 
Little Eve Edgarton 
Bambi 
Perch of the Devil 


The Witch 


The Witch Street of Seven Stars 


The Pastor's Wife 

Penrod 

Innocent 

Bambi 

The Patrol of 
Dance Trail 
The Witch 


The Prince of Graustark 
The Pastor’s Wife 

Love Insurance 

The Witch 

The Witch 


the Sun 


[The Patrol of the Sun 
Dance Trail 

Bambi Saturday's Child 

Penrod 


Bambi 


Pollyanna 

The Patrol of 
Dance Trail 

The Eves of the World 

The Wall of Partition 

The Auction Block 

Gideon's Band 


the Sun 

The Pastor’s Wife 

Love Insurance 

Arizona 

The Patrol ot 
Dance Trail 
The Pastor’s Wife 


the Sun 


Penrod 


The Wonderful 
Band 


I'he Honorable Percival 


Gideon's Band Romance 
Che Auction 


Pollyanna 


Gideon's 


Block 


The Patrol of the Sun Penrod 
Dance Trail 

Kent Knowles, “Quahaug” The Way of the Strong 
The Wife 
Harman 
The Auction 

Bambi 

Kent Knowles, “Quahaug’ 
['wenty-fourth of June 

Daddy Long-Legs 

Kent Knowles, “Quahaug” 

Bambi 

The Auction 

Bambi 

Big Tremaine 

Innocent 


The Eyes of the World 


of Sir Isaac The Mutiny of Elsinore 


Block Hidden Children 
Saturday’s Child 
Delia Blanchflower 
Pollyanna 
I ittle Eve 
Penrod 
The Hidden Children 
The Wall of Partition 
The Honorable Percival 
The Prince of Graustark 
Penrod 


The Wall 


Edgarton 


Block 


of Partition 


Big 
' 


6TH ON LIST 


The Wall of Partition 
Delia Blanchflower 

The Prince of Graustark 
The Witch 


Penrod 
Pollyanna 


The Wife 
Harman 

Ihe Rise of Jennie Cushing 

The Wall of Partition 

Ihe Prince of Graustark 

On the Seaboard 

Band 


of Sir Isaac 


Gideon's 


The Graustark 


Prince of 
Innocent 


A Clean Heart 
Pollyanna 


Innocent 

The Honorable Percival 

Clark’s Field 

The Auction Block 

Betty's Christ- 
mas 

The Three Sisters 

A Clean Heart 

The Poet 


Virginia 


Perch of the Devil 


I'remaine 


The Three Sisters 

rhe Raft 

Ihe Pastor’s Wife 
Martha and Cupid 

Ihe Wall of Partition 
Ihe Honorable Percival 
Bambi 

he Street of Seven Stars 
Saturday's Child 

The Auction Block 
Once to Every Man 
Bambi 


How It Happened 
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SALE OF 


I he New 


mand, excluding 


York Publi 
fiction, as follows: 


and: 


rberg. 


For the week ending De 


t. War and America. Miinste 
2. Secrets of the German War 
3. Plays. Shaw. 

4. Rise of the Working People. C1: 
5. Through the Brazilian Wilde 


l¢ 


ember 


ipsey 
ness, Roose 
ve 


6. Modern Dancing. Castle 


For the week ending December ot 


t. How Germany Makes 
Shaw. 
3. Germany and England Cramb. 


4. How France is Governed. Pi 


6. Recollect s of I Years. ‘Taft 
For t z k ending 
Se mat ind the 
>. Through the 
velt 
Men Around the 
4. Ger inv and 
With the Russians 
cough 
Books—Non-FIcTION—ON 
Pan-Germanism. Usher. 


Abroad at 


I he Sunny 


Home. 


Side of 


Street. 
Di lon itic 
mann-Lindencrone. 


Secrets of 


Life. Hege: 
the Germar 
Germany and 
What Men 


Europe Rev 


England. Cramb 
Live By. C 
ised. Cobb. 


+ 


BES 


. \ ' 11 
sent in by the ooKseller 


From the lists 


from the various cities (see chart, pages 68 


BOOKS DURING 


Library, Circulation 


Office. Graves. 


War Bernhardi. 


DEMAND—FROM THEI 


War Office. Graves. 


SELLING 


s 


6 


and 687 the six best-s« lling books fiction 
ire selected act yrding to the followit 
S ter 

A book standing 1st on any list receives 1 


) 


2. Plays. 


4. War 


5s. Naval Strate 


K aise r. 
England. 
in Mongolia 


( I} 





The Book Mart 


THE MONTH 


Department, reports books most in de- 


wr the week nN ling December 16th: 


razilian Wilderness. Roose- 
velt. 

Shaw. 
Around the Kaiser. Wile. 


Men ) 
ind America. Miinsterberg. 


The Promised Land. Antin. 

r the week ending December 23d: 

Germany and the Next War. Bernhardi. 
>, Ha H s. Barrie. 


Howe. 
rman War 
g Mahan. 
Men Live B 


aits. 


Dramatic Portr 


Secrets of the Ge Office. Graves. 


What Cabot 


cember 30th: 


Next 
Brazilian Wilderness. Roose 


War. Bernhardi 





Wile. 


Cramb. 


Avs 


LERS’ LISTS 


Wilderness. Roose 


Through the Brazilian 
le 


Hundred Years Ago. 
Bernhardi 
Daft. 


Kolb. 


300KS 


rding to the foregoing lists, the six 


oks (fiction) which have sold best in the 

der of demand during the month are 
POINTS 

1r. The Eves of the World Wright. 
Book Su \ ek) ae Seas er 

Che Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail. 
Connor Doran.) $1.25..... 190 

The Wall of Partition. Barclay. 
sl ae eee ere 77 

1. Kent Knowles, *Quahaug.” Lincoln 
DE: TGR. visas ovsncaeens 62 

The Prince of Graustark. McCutch- 
Dodd, Mead $1.25 60 


Pastor's Wife. Anon. (Double- 


lay, Page Sr 














THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS stepped into the front rank of romance 
writers with his splendid stories of the American Revolution— 
‘‘Cardigan,’’ and ‘*The Reckoning.’’ Now he has returned to this 
same field of romance and has more than surpassed his earlier efforts in 


THE HIDDEN CHILDREN 


‘*The Hidden Children’’ is first of all a glorious romance of 
the most picturesque period of American history—the time 
of the Revolution. The scene is upper New York State 
where the settlers are uniting to drive back the dreaded 
Iroquo's tribes. Never was heroine more fascinating than 
Lois de Contrecoeur; never was a hero more brave than 
Euan Loskiel; never were events more thrilling than in 
this stirring romance. And there is a background of ac- 
curate history—the progress of Clinton’s army into the 
hostile Indian country, the mystical rites and ceremonies 
of the Indians, and the legend of ‘* The Hidden Children.’’ 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


THE "=5 a) s foremost among American 

iE HIDDENY sae, fee 

> Phe EES iw eg romance writers. ‘*The Hid- 
ee 


den Children’’ is his greatest 


_ 


romance. Those who read for 
the love story will delight it 
it; those who read for the 
history will marvel over its 
ubsolute accuracy. W alter 
Butler, Joseph Brant, the 
Johnsons and other famous 
historical personages appear. 
Readers will find that the 
author has more than kept his 
promise to continue his splen- 
did series of historical novéls 
It is the best story Mr. Cham 
bers has ever written. 


; ‘Vustrated with Spirited Historically 
> Accurate Pictures by A. I. Keller 


ROBERT W.CHAMBERS $1.40 net. Postage extra 


Please mention 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A New Novel by the 
Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


THE LETTER 
OF THE CONTRACT 


By Basil King 


ACE to face with one of the greatest problems of the day 
stand the hero and heroine of Mr. King’s new novel. They 
learn at last the truth—that while the law must take count of 
the letter, the human heart is spiritually elastic. The severing 
of their marriage contract could not put an end to their love, 


} 


whose roots went too deep. byrave in its honesty and tender 


in its uncovering of human weakness 1s this story. 


Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, $7.00 net 


THE PRICE 
7 OF LOVE 


The Lights Are Bright 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 


By Arnold Bennett 


youth-—a mystery and 


Mr. 


brings up before us so vivid a por 


Love and 


solution. Jennett’s master har 


A story of industrial intrigue with, 
curiously enough, a lovable and al 
together feminine woman as the cen- 
tral fig 


trayal of scenes and characters, th 
one seems to be moving among re: 


~ 
oO 


ure—a new type of modern 
fiction. Full of the spirit and si 
ficence of the Great Lakes is 
new novel by the author of “ The 
Wings of Pride”’—of their beauty 
and importance. 


Frontispiec 4 
Post 8vo, Cloth $7.25 net 


people rather than reading of crea 
tures of the author’s imaginatio! 
It is a story in the true sense of t 

and of real dramat 
interest. 


word a story 


Illustrated 


Post §vo0, Cloth, $7.35 nel 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Tue Be 


Please mention 


KMAN 


in writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 





‘@he Books of the Hour 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 


‘LUCK. The Story of a Matrimonial 
+Deserter. By GILBERT PARKER. Net $1.25 


Does not suffer from the inevitable comparison 
vith “The Judgment House’ and ‘The Right of 
Way,’ for in neither has Parker produced such 
haracters. Kitty brings all the glory of morning 

appiness. She is the spirit of the wheatlands 

f the North-west.” —Baltimore Evening Sun. 


MIDSTREAM. A Chronicle at Halfway 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT Net $1.25 


“There are pages—glimpses of life in the army, 
in the slums, anywhere—whose skill no other 
| writer has’outdone. There are estimates of life, 
| thrown out from prison, from the watches of a 
battle, that take place with the deepest in any 
ther book.’’—Boston Transcript. 


THE MIRACLE MAN 


By FRANK L. PACKARD Net $1.25 


A book of surprises. A wonderfully interesting 
story, that is just as full as it can be of suspense 
and excitement and satisfying climax; tenderness 

nd charm. The Patriarch is lovable and his 
gentle spirit seems to permeate every situation.” 

—Book News Monthly. 


GRAY YOUTH. A Very Modern 


Courtship. By OLIVER ONIONS. Net $1.50 


Modernity, the topmost toss and froth of it, is 
satirized in a thoroughly good new novel, 
GRAY YOUTH, which suggests comparison 
with the best work ’of Wells and Bennett. 
cleverer narrative and situation than 
appeared this many a day.” 

—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Keener, 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 


A Romantic Commentary 


By HUGH WALPOLE Net $1.40 


“The fortunes and insurgency of the new gene- 
ration—a great theme, thoughtfully and power- 
fully presented, so a story of compelling interest. 
There is no flattery in the statement that this 
book is one of the really great pieces of modern 
fiction.” —New York World. 


“UNTO CAESAR” 


By BARONESS ORCZY Net $1.35 


“This story of Rome is Baroness Orczy at her 
best and will probably prove to be the most popu- 
lar of her works, which is saying a good deal, 
when the success of ‘El Dorado’ and ‘The 
Scarlet Pimpernel’ is considered—strong and 
impressive is ‘UNTO CAESAR’.”—Boston Times. 


THE MILKY WAY 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE Net $1.25 


“The elusive, dainty charm of youth makes 
this the one novel of the season that must not 
be missed. The odd, delightful people in it are 
so light of heart and heel that they lift the most 


prosaic of us to the cloud-lands of romance.” | 
—AIndianapolis News. 


GILLESPIE 


By J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


Net $1.40 
“It is all vivid, distinct, alive. The salt spray 
blown over the little town tingles on one’s lips; 
the scent of the heather rises to one’s nostrils. 
One knows every turn of the narrow streets! 


A remarkable novel.” 
~-New York Times. 


GeorgeSH ‘Doran Gompany New Yorke 
‘Publishers in Cmerica forHodder& Stoughton 


Please 
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The New 
Deep Sea Edition 
of 


Joseph Conrad’s 
Works 


VOLUMES 
READY: 


“Chance”’ 

“Falk” 

“Lord Jim” 
“Youth” 

“The Nigger of the 


Narcissus” ( form- 
erly The Children of 
the Sea) 

“Twixt Land and 
Sea”’ 


“Romance” (with 


Ford Madox Hueffer) 


IN 
PREPARATION: 


“Alraayer’s Folly” 


“An Outcast of the 
Islands” 


Typhoon” 


Attractively bound 
in Sea Blue Limp 
Leather. Each, net 
$1.50. 





First book, “Almayer’s 


Joseph 
Conrad 


Interesting Facts 


Born in Ukraine, Poland, 6 De- 


cember, 1857. 


Full name, Joseph Conrad Kor- 


zeniowski. 


Banished with his father and mother 


to Vologda after the Polish up- 
rising of 1863. It is interesting 
to note that Russia has just 
promised freedom to Poland. 


Folly,” 
completed in 1894 after five 
years’ work. 


Went to sea in 1876. 


Became a naturalized British sub- 


ject in 1884. 


Officer and Master of various ves- 


sels and during voyages visited 
the Gulf of Mexico, Mediter- 
ranean, Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific, the Belgian Congo, etc. 


First success, “‘ The Nigger of the 


Narcissus,” which W. E. Henley 


brought out in the New Review. 


Author of 17 published volumes. 


Mr. Conrad is married, has two 


children, and lives in Kent, 
England, where he carries on his 
literary work. 


@. Don’t miss th: 
article about hin 


in this issue b 


Richard Curle. 


NOTE. — The artic] 
by Mr. Curle appeari: 
in THE BOOKMAN 
are only a few chapte 
of a complete criti 
work about this most 
teresting of contempora 
writers. Mr. Curle’s b« 
is the first thing of 
kind to be done, and v 
be published on Se 


tember 26th. 


are interested 

‘in any of N\ 
Conrad's works fill in t 
coupon below and ma 
it to your bookseller ; if 
there is none near y 
address DOUBL! 
DAY, PAGE & CC 
Garden City, N. Y. 


COUPON 


itlemen : 








THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Little, Brown & Company’s Fall List of Fiction 
Oh! James! | Under Cover | The Lone Wolf 


By H. M. Edginton 


The cleverest of comedy novels, the 
story of a man who tried to prove | An absorbing story, founded on the | A startling tale of the underworld 
the goodness of the world by having 
five young women spend his excess 
income. 


Illustrated by G. C. Widney. Illustrated by Wm. Kirkpatrick Illustrated by R. F. Schabelitz 
$1.30 net ; $1.35 net $1.30 net 


By Roi Cooper Megrue | By Louis Joseph Vance 


author’s phenomenally successful com- | of Paris, by the author of “The 


edy melodrama of the same name. Brass Bowl,”’ etc. 


By the Author of ‘“The Happy Warnor’”’ 


THE CLEAN HEART 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson 


The author’s finest achievement, a most appealing story with the happy 
ending which ‘“The Happy Warrior’ lacked. 
$1.35 net 


The Vanished The Ranch At The 


Messenger Wolverine 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim By B. M. Bower 


\ story of war in the making. A return to the tale of | The only long novel from B. M. Bower's pen for 1914. 
nternational intrigue, the type that has made the Prince A tale of the cowland that this author knows so well 
f Story-Tellers famous. how to portray. Frontispiece by Douglas Duer. 


$1.30 net $1.30 net 


BIG TREMAINE 
By Marie Van Vorst 


A truly big American novel in a Virginian setting whose keynote is 
self-sacrifice, 


$1.35 net 


The Gayand Fes-| A Mother In | The Things 
tive Claverhouse Exile That Count 


By Anne Warner Published anonymously, this is a re- By Laurence Eyre 


\ posthumous extravaganza of the | markable human document of self- Novelized by the author from his 


author of “Sunshine Jane,” “The revelation, giving the story of the play of the same name. Five months 
Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,”’ etc. in New York and four road com- 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Under- breaking of a woman's heart. panies attest its appeal. Illustrated. 
wood. $/.00 net. $1.35 net $1.25 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


Please mention THE Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ALTOGETHER JANE. By Herself $1.35 net 


This is not a “literary” book. It is just the straightforward, unadorned story of a fine, big-hearted woman. 
Jane gives an intimate picture of the life that is lived by most women the world over, and you will follow her with 
breathless interest as she shows you her childhood—her youth—the torment of an unhappy marriage—motherhood 
with its mingled joys and pains, and finally the supreme spiritual experience of a deep and moving love affair. And 
the narrative will impress you always with its humor, its kindliness, but, above all, with its essential truth. 


LIFE’S LURE: A NOVEL. By John G. Neihardt $1.25 net 


A brisk and vigorous story of life in a Western mining camp. Mr. Neihardt shows you men (and women 
stripped of the frills and trivialities of our civilization and reduced to their more fundamental and primitive selves 
Always the lure of life, the mere desire above all else to live dominates them. 

A big-hearted book this, rich with pathos and with humor, with homely good nature no less than with hideously 
cruel realism. You will not quickly forget Sam Drake, torn with hunger, crawling on his hands and knees back to 
camp: nor great-hearted Ma Wooliver and Pete: nor poor little Punkins (who should never have left the folks at 
Johnson Corner), dreaming everlastingly of nuggets such as no man ever found. Mr. Neihardt knows such people as 
these; he knows our Western country, and “ Life’s Lure” rings true from cover to cover 


WINTERING HAY $1.35 net 


A big and powerful story of a man’s struggle to escape the consequences of an early sin, a sin whose causes have 
their roots deep in his own nature. From Dartmoor he comes to London (whose underworld Trevena depicts with 
a realism that savors of Dostoievsky) and finally expiates his fault, but not until he has drained the cup of suffering to 
the dregs and altered not only his own life but also the lives of those he loves. 


THE GYPSY TRAIL: AN ANTHOLOGY FOR CAMPERS. 
Selected by Mary D. Hopkins-and Pauline Goldmark $1.25 net 


This large and varied antology, intended for all who love the open and the friendly road, will appeal especially 
to campers. The selection includes past and present: English authors, and American, loom most largely ; but there 
are German, French, and Latin extracts. The authors range from Addison, William Blake, Browning, Byron, Walter 
Scott, Carman, Thomas Dekker, Nora Chesson, Wordsworth, Whitman, Emerson, and Stevenson, to Horace, Heine, 


Euripides, Eichendorff, Lucretius, Schiller, Le Baz, Wagner, Vergil, and Shakespeare 


ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY. 
By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, author of “General William Booth 
Enters Into Heaven” $1.00 net 


This is Mr. Lindsay's story of a remarkable walk he took two years ago from Springfield, Illinois, to New Mex- 
ico. He begged his way—offering in exchange for board and lodging (when he didn’t help harvest) his “‘ Rhymes to 
Be Traded for Bread.” A book which comes very close to the heart of the American people, and one which will 
delight lovers of nature the world over. It contains a number of charming poems. 


THE LITTLE KING: A ONE ACT PLAY IN VERSE. By Witter 
Bynner, author of “Tiger” $.60 net 





No poet, subtle in sympathy and delicate of touch, ever created a more affecting situation than that portrayed in 
this pathetic and simple tale of Marie Antoinette’s child. Abandoned to dissolute keepers, The Little King, as he 
listens to his Mother’s footsteps overhead, finds solace only in the canary around whose tiny throat he has wound an 
ironical red patriotic ribbon. Instinctive feeling for the essential dignity of royalty prevents his accepting escape at the 
cost of another's freedom, and as the curtain falls the last glimmer of light is blotted from his cell and he is left in 
lonely darkness. Such is the substance of Mr. Bynner’s new play. It is written in his usual beautiful and plastic 
verse 


BAHAISM: THE MODERN SOCIAL RELIGION. By Horace 
Holley $2.00 net 


“*A very powerful book, of an abundant interest from many points of view. It deals, in a strikingly unconven- 
tional way, with the ongin and use of Bahaism, a creed which may be truly said to be as noble and as pure as any 
which has yet arisen among men, uniting in itself all that is best and highest in former religious manifestations.” 

—London Sunday Times 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher 


32 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
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A Story that has the charm of THOMAS HARDY and that will rank 


among the finest works of the new school of English Novelists. 


The Three Furlongers 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH Ready in September) 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
oT 


The Duke of Oblivion 


By JOHN REED SCOTT Ready in September 


Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra “ : 
Few Novels during 


ape he's ype egg Nagas, —— rayne Bastia the past season 
led read yachting party cruising it were so highly 
ri nd which | I praised as 


FULL 
SWING 
Betty’s Virginia Christmas wa lossnipincier se 


By MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL Ready in September 
Four illustrations in color by Henry J. Soulen. Decorations by E. S. 


Holloway. 12mo. Cloth, decoratedin green and gold. $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 


” 


Miss S 


Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper, 
The ? in 


Bookma 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING it there, 
t last to 


24 illustrations. Crown octavo. Buckram. $2.00 net. Postage extra. Baer ee “j aaa Pan 
"| worthy of the 
mise of ‘Dr. 


DL 


I 


$1.35 net. Posiage extra. 
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The Relation of the Novel to the 
Present Social System 
A SYMPOSIUM on the subject which must be uppermost 


in the minds of a great many thousands of American thinking 
men and women. The great problems of our national life are 
being reflected more and more in the pages of the novel. The 
social world is changing to-day with an accelerating speed 
greater than that ever witnessed in any previous age. The rela- 
tions of labour and capital, of women to their environments, 
of class to class, nation to nation are undergoing highspeed 
evolution. And how are these conditions being mirrored in 
the novel! In this symposium various writers of a special 
equipment will discuss 
I. The Decline of Capitalism. IV. Anti-Militarism. 

II. The Feminine Movement. V. The Aesthetic and Moral Renaissance. 
III. Social Disaffection. VI. The Religious Revolt. 


Q. Henry in Texas 
Pisce by piece, as interest in the man grows, we are get- 


ting new pictures of the life of the late Sidney Porter. ** O. 
Henry in Texas”*’ will throw new light on certain phases 
of the writer’s varied career. The ‘Texas period was one 
of the most striking of all the periods of Porter's life. 
This paper, which will be elaborately illustrated with draw- 
ings, facsimiles and photographs that, so far. as we know, 
have never before been printed, will constitute a chapter that 
no real lover of the work of O. Henry can afford to miss. 


25 Cents a Copy THE BOOKMAN $2.50 a Year 
Published by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street New York 
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On the Trail of Stevenson 


I1E first of a series by Mr. Clayton Hamilton who, among 
Americans, is second to none as a Stevenson authority, This 
paper will deal with **Stevenson’s Edinburgh.” It will de- 
scribe the homes and hunts of R. L. 5. in that “ gusty, rainy, 
smoky, grim old city”? whic h made for itself *‘ the first pli we 
in the very bottom of his soul,” The actual aspect of the various 
localities celebrated in the essays and the letters and adapted 
to the uses of the works of fiction will be reported by a 
Stevensonian who has recently visited all these places in person, 
In this paper Mr, Hamilton will also publish for ~ first time 
several anecdotes which were told to him in 1910 by the late 
Allison Cunningham, who, as every child remembers, was 
Stevenson’s ** second mother and first wife,” 


A Thackeray Portfolio 


Tue first paper of a series de: gg with a very extraordinary 
collection of Thackerayana made by Professor Brander Mat- 
thews. For many years, in Engl: me on the Continent, and in 
this country, Professor Matthews has been assiduously gather- 
ing all the flotsam and jetsam of obscure anecdote and criticism 
dealing with the author of Vanity Fair. The result of this 
industrious watchfulness has been surprising, We assert un- 
hesitatingly that the Thackeray portfolio will provide many 
surprises and delights to the best equipped and the most 
accomplished of American 'Thackerayans, 


25 Centsa Copy THE BOOKMAN $2.50 a Year 
Published by DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and 30th Street New York 
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“It is almost as impossible to make a people who have never known invasion 
realize what invasion is, as it is to make a man realize the fact of his own 


death.”,—RUDYARD KIPLING 


WAR! 


By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON 
With a Preface by 
MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


And an Introduction by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


¢ Oly ality til 


Father Benson : 


This | k will 
fas : 


Rudyard Kipling: 
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GRAUSTARK 
INVADED! 


By an American Multi-millionaire 
who is repulsed with heavy loss. 


The Prince 
of Graustark 


GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


latest, best, most entertaining of the 


Graustark Series 


grow up in fiction! 
o every one who read 

1 with a story which 

narri I he romantic adven- 
tures ¢« he beautiful Princess Yetive of 
Graustark and the young American who 
ventured into her kingdom, fell in love 
with her, and atte ‘nough adventure 
1 excitemen » turn his hair gray, be- 
her husband Aftera lapse of a 


very few years, lo, here is a story about 
ice of Graustark who is none other 

of Princess Yetive and her 

id. Heisa full-grown 

of a man. Also 


multi-millionaire with a 
vely daughter. With 
! eader may trust 
novel piping 

* as many million 

igh enjoyment as “*Grau 


‘Beverly of Graustark’’ did 


hy A, f. Keller 
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EARLY FALL FICTION 


THE 
GREATEST OF 
THESE 
By 


ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL 


THE CHOICE 
OF LIFE 
By 
GEORGETTE 
LE BLANC 


SARAH 
EDEN 
By 
E. S. STEVENS 


BYE-WAYS 
By 
ROBERT 
HICHENS 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting. 


¢ 


WHITING’S 
WOVEN LINEN 


A paper made especially for 
the use of men in their per- 
sonal letter writing. It has a 
virile substantial quality that 
it character and dignitv. 
y years this ha been 
rite paper with members 
‘congress at Washington, 
and among men of taste the 
country over. You can get 
this and the other leading 
Whiting papers at any first- 
] 


. , 
tioner 
LOLICT 5. 








class sta 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PI Al A > 


Demcercmm | | St POLK ENGRAVING 
J | & ELECTROTYPING C0, 
30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER : : $ 930 GRAMERCY 


' 
4 


foe kei Be: : 
“Hotels may come and Hotels may go,” ~\§ 
but the Powhatan has come’to stay. 


Located on famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 
overlooking the Executive Mansion, with- 
in easy access to all things worth while, 
coupled with the beautiful view of the 
Potomac .and adjacent scenery, makes the 
Hotel Powhatan the most desirable and at- 
tractive hotel in Washington. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms, detached bath, 
$1.50, $2.00 up. 
Rooms, private bath. 
$2.50, $3.00 up. 


Write for booklet with map 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, 


Manager. 


— ~~) NEW YORK. 
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The Confederation of Europe 


Study ropean Alliance 813-1823, 
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Peace Ss res D re in the University 

S 5, Oxtor el tation of the Delegates 

( niversity Fund, Trinity Term 

Will | oo ; 3. By W A PHILLIPS, M.A 
l muy or excnange tor cul Author of “Moder iro] ‘ $2.sonet (weight 
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CONINGSBY DAWSON’S NEW NOVEL 


THE RAFT 


He Rart is a panorama of the romance available in a work-a-day 
world. 

A richer story and quite different from Mr. Dawson’s THe Garven 
Wirxour Watts which was the literary surprise of last autumn. Like 
the earlier book it is aglow with romance and beauty, 

It is a gallant story and teaches that life is an affair of courageous 
chivalry. 

Some of the characters are whimsical, some fanciful, some tender; all 
are youth-intoxicated and poignantly real with their contrasting ideals and 
purposes, 


Ready Se ptember / ath. S77 . r4 net 


H ‘1th characte SREL fj 5 DY ORSON [ OWE LL 
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. Harold Bell Wright 


ce have written with jaws set and soul 
on fire. He strikes a powerful blow, 
convicting and convincing, at artists and 
authors prostituting their work and other 
present day evils in art and literature in 


THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
—e 12mo, $1.35 Net 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more action, deeper mystery and greater 


love, sweeter sentiment and ‘aioe ger passions than any novel the author has yet 


written. <A delightfully wholesome romance among orange groves and mountains. 


Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful romance so convincingly and has so 


clearly defined the underlying purpose of the story that it is sti imped with the 
truthfulne ss of a ch: ipter out of real life. The theme, “the ministry of art and 
letters,”’ is most opportune for the cause of more wholesome books. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform sje ‘The Eyes 
of the World,’’ in red cloth and st: amped i in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan mites 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


The Biggest Popular Since Barbara Worth 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


Ilarold Bell Wright’s Greatest Contribution to the Race for the Perpetuation of 
the Race 


Published under leased rights by A. L. Burt Co. 


The Reilly and Britton Co., 1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Are exclusive selling agents for the regular edition of Harold Bell Wright’s books 
in the United States 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
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‘In One Hundred Years Europe Will 
Be Either All Cossack or Republic”’ 


@ Is this prophecy by Napoleon, uttered one hundred 
years ago, the year The North American Review was 
founded, in process of fulfilment? 


@. What were the real underlying causes of the war? 
@ Who will profit most? 
@ Will the map of Europe be changed? 


@ What will the effect be on our merchant marine, 
on our South American trade? 


@ How will business in this country be affected? 


These and many other important questions will 
be discussed in the forthcoming numbers of 
The North American Review 


For Authoritative Articles on 
the Great War Questions Read 


The 


North American Review 
THE RECOGNIZED AUTHORITATIVE REVIEW 


For Sale at the Best Magazine Stands 













































NEW AUTUMN BOOK 


The Most Timely Book of the Year 
The Secrets of the German War Office 


By DR. ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES, SECRET AGENT 
With the collaboration of Edward Lyell Fox 


These disclosures of the hidden forces of Continental politics and 
secret diplomacy reveal the sleepless eye of the German war ma- 
chine and show the subterranean information by which Wilhelm- 
strasse forecasts the remaking of the politi. al map of Europe. The 


‘ 
f the almost 


‘ unbelievable intrigues 
h have now ill rules of ¢ pene yn and thrown the whole 
ype into political chaos. The author, Dr. Armgaard Karl 
called by the Loudon Times “the most dangerous spy of 
iturv,’’ was a former secret agent of the German govern 
ind convicted of espionage in England, was sentenced to 
, from which he was released by state influence to 
cvlish secret agent. In Dr. Graves’ long and hazard 
* prior to his arrest, he was sent on important missions 
thur, Singapore, Constantinople, during the incipiency 
rks’ rebellion, and to Monte Carloand the Riviera 
why Prince Galitzin of Russia was arranging a meet 
he ministers of France and England. He was the mes- 
ym the Kaiser with secret orders to the Captain of the 
’ at Barcelona, which prevented war with England and 
over the Moroccan question, and was the confidential sec 
ittendance at the momentous secret conference in the 
rrest, in which Winston Churchill and Viscount Haldane 
)ffices of Germany and Austria par 
i, where, it is believed, the destiny of France was juggled 


/ strated $7.50 net Postage 14 cents 


The Love Letters of Juliette Drouet to 
Victor Hugo; The Record of a Great Devotion 


Edited ws Louis Gimbaud. Translated by Theodora Davidson 
it will Victor Hugo cloistered this beautiful 
ent with two or three servants, and, when 
nnui, told her to write everything that caused 
Illustrated. 82.50 net. 


Withthe Flowersand Treesin California 
By CHARLES FRANCIS 6 SAUNDERS 
ler the SkyvinCalifornia.’’ Illustrated 
bh H Saundersa 
duction to the wonders of California plant 
treatise, but is at once a useful guide to the 

ig and ancient forests, and a charming “ 

ourlst. $2.50 net Postage 16 cents. 


reader is given a close view 


presentatives of the war « 


ith pictures 


id from photographs bytheauthor 


House Furnishing and Decoration 
By ABBOT McCLURE and H. D. EBERLEIN 
rs of the ** Practical Book of Period Furnishing.’ 
y pract book o1 ery phase of furnishing and equip- 
yrs have keptin mind, above all 
f showing what may be done 
1ited means 
‘ostliness, form the ri note. 


th Photograph 260 pp. $1.50 net. Postage 10% 
At all booksellers. Send for Catalogue of Fall Books 


tive ideas with li: 
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Ready in September 
and October 


Understanding the French 
By Rollin Lynde Hartt 


Author of “The People at P 
Mr. Hartt is here concerns 
with neople than places, ar 
pictures the enviable qua 
he Frenchmen at home, tl 

urtesies and urb paites, the 
ety and vivac ity of street life,s« 
diversions and hereditary d 
tions, morals and educat 
national ri 
short, the 
and on ) 
explains by ck 
Sis. Svv. Br.sonet. 


An Idler in Spain—Notes 
on a Goya Pilgrimage 
By J. E. Crawford Flitch 


Author of 

‘Mediterranean Moods,” ¢ 
Mr. Flitch has conceived the happy 
idea of study ng Goya the Spar ish 
Hogarth and master painter 
against the backgrou: d of Spain, 
n the vital air of to-day and not 
in the atmosphere of the museums. 
Svo. ‘1th etg At tllustrations a/ 
Francisco Jose Goya Y Lansioedes. 

-00net. Postage rg cents 


Napoleon and His Adopted 
Son By Violette M. Montagu 


In this fascinating picture of the 
nner hist f the Napoleonic 
r careers are to 
Eugene de 
rd « his 

hine and 

n of Gen 

adopte 

e Emperor. 
fogravure frontispiece and : 
ther wllustrations. S8vo. $3.50 net. 
Postage 20 cents. 


. . of 
Life of King George <,°*.. 
By Cemuan Walter Christmas 

wure frontispiece and 
othe vy fures from the collection 

f HW M. Queen Alexandra 

rds of King 
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0 cents. 


Thirty Years in' the Manchu 


intel. Dr. De: il Christie 
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observer of the Changeless 
e rapit pri ress of 


have g 


went to Mo ikd n 
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THE AGE OF 


MOTHER POWER 


By 


C. Gasquoine Hartley 


(Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan 





[ 1d Sef ” ry 

In her new book M Gallichan presents at 
ome | th tl l her study into one of 

the most interesting »f man’s evolution 

the ge f 1d mother-right 

Vr Gallichan - , 

f. renee She studies the matria outlines its de 
velopment from the evidences to be found in folk-lor« folk-songs of the civilized 
nations and from existing matriarchal conditions among many savage, primitive trilx 
f . . the oinl S} Ivan anit » theory with recard to ti 
) oO ay < S I l Zio . he} | < an ull < iVcw tn ry l tn 
tt day in all parts of the globe e advances quite a im eory will ire ) t 
isputed questions of this era. and, as in “The Truth About Woman,” views our present 
problems in the light of her historical knowledge. Her concluding chapter, sum 
narizing her beliefs concerning the matriarchal period and evaluating them in relatio1 

rizing h lief I g | 


to present social conditions 


moveme! 


THE ROMANCE OF 
TRISTAN and ISEULT 
By J. Bedier 
Translated by Hilaire Belloc 
M. Bédier’s version of this ever-charming 


Romance is drawn mainly from frag 


mentary French poems of the twelfth cen 


variations of the 


the 


tury and later foreign 
incidents 


Mr Be lloc 


Bédier’s prose- 


t , nad 
StOry and 


includes many of 
by Wagner’s 
spirit of M 


familiarized opera 


has caught the 


poem with extraordinary felicity 


This work was crowned by the French 
Academy. 
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interested in the feminist 


THE 
GIRL WHO FOUND 
THE BLUE BIRD 


By Georgette Le Blanc 
(Mm« Maurice Maeterlinck ) 
Author of “The Children’s Blue Bird,’ ete 


While on a trip to 


portance to those 


Madame 


this country 


Maeterlinck visited Helen Keller and b« 
came a friend to the wonderful blind girl 


and one of her most ardent admirers. In 
this littlke volume Madame Maeterlinck de 
scribes her visits and her friendship for 
her She writes from the personal, 
woman's point of view, and from the point 
of view of the lati admira 
tion and sympathy 

A unique human document relating to 
two people of the highest sensibilities. 


S1.00 net 


1 
Keenest appreciation 
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THE DUCHESSE 
DE CHEVREUSE 


A Life of Intrigue and Adven- 
ture in the Days of Louis XIII 


By 
LOUIS BATIFFOL 


No authentic biography of Mme. de Chevreus« 
has appeared in over fifty years. A better un 
derstanding of the period and especially the dis- 
covery of documents throwing new light upon 
the life-story of Cardinal Richelieu’s famous op 
ponent have induced M. Batiffol to undertake this work. He has given a picturesque 
nd lifelike atmosphere to his book by writing it, not as a chronicle of events, but rather 
sifit were a story. Louis XIII, Cardinal Richelieu, the Duke of Buckingham, courtiers, 
generals, churchmen and other famous figures of the time appear and reappear in the 


pages of this book as they appeared and reappeared during the life of its heroine. 


Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net 


PHIZ AND DICKENS By Edgar Browne 


In this book Mr. Edgar Browne, son of the late Hablot K. Browne (“Phiz”), gives 

iccount of the Dickens circle from the intimate standpoint of a contemporary. “Phiz” 
produced illustrations for many of the chief figures in early Victorian literature, and 
mong the names of his acquaintances evoked in these pages are those of Macready, th« 
Keans, Phelps, Robson, Mulready, Charles Lever, Harrison Ainsworth and Thackeray 

\ large number of characteristic illustrations by “Phiz” in the possession of the 
author are now reproduced for the first time. 


Illustrated. Large 8vo. $4.00 net 


A WINTER IN INDIA By Archibald B. Spens 


Light Impressions of Its Cities, Peoples and Customs 


The human side of India, the scenes that one could see for himself were he there 
these are told in a manner which makes the book as interesting to the reader as India 
is to the writer. It does not deal with problems nor prophecies, but it is a most delight 
fully interesting record of a traveler’s visit to that faraway land 


With 95 tlustrations from photographs by the author. 82 $1.75 net 
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THE WAY OF WRITERS AND SOME NEW BOOKS 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


‘ourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street New York 











BOOKS BEARING ON THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 
[IMPERIAL GERMANY. By Prince Bernhard von Bulow. 


1 


Prince von Bulow was the great Chancellor of the German Empire, who, 


succeeding Bismarck, carried out Bismarck’s policies under the present Iém 
peror during the time in which Germany was welded togethet om a colle: 

tion of small kingdoms into a great nation. In this volume the man who was 
t the very center of the empire’s diplomacy, the man whose far-seeing mind 
nd wonderful executive ability had a very great share in the making of modern 
Germany, reveals the plans and problems of this stupendous undertaking. Ger- 
many’s colonial extension, the growth of her s power, her internal problems, 


re a few of the matters of vital importance discussed frankly and openly by 


ice VOI Bulow $3.00 net 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF EURO 
h; 


PE: Austria-Hungary and 
the Hapsburgs. By Archibald | 


x. and E. M. Colquhoun. 


The political and social life of the dual monat re described 

nate pe ! u ( Che et e’sr | ecu 

t s to neighb g powers, particul o the 
State e thoroughly alyzed D3 
THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. Anonymous. 

Che first biography of the mother of the present Gern l Kaiset to ap 
pear in English. William II has always been called much more the son of hi 
mother than of his father, and to understand his character a knowledge of 

Kn Fred S ¢ ential She Ss the ¢ ( | ( ( ) en 
Victoria, entral figuré erl ry ( ( ble ene 

Bismar« $o <0 


FRENCH anp true ENGLISH. By Laurence Jerrold. 


Che autho the Paris correspond of a great London newspapet 
| ention to s¢ | mel ( He 
but kindly vigo e French ] temperam«e 
( ( S ( life in Pa and | ( and the ok ce ¢ the VO 
eoples, d day \ critical and at the same tim t iwhly ent 
ul S 5O le 


HELLAS AND THE BALKAN WARS. By D. J. 
Cassavetti. With numerous maps and illustrations. 

his degree at Oxford. He was at 

the front with the Greek forces in the recent Balkan wars, and has now writ 


The author 1s a Greek, who received 


ten a clear, graphic account of the status of Greece before the struggle com- 
menced, the battles in which her armies were engaged, her present condition, 


her outlook for development $3.00 net 
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THE WAY OF WRITERS AND SOME NEW BOOKS 





HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. By David S. 
Meldrum. 
\ well-illustrated book describing the life and character of the Dutch 
people. There are chapters on the government of Holland, its provinces, its 
fight with the waters, and its great cities. $2.00 net 


WAR! By W. Douglas Newton. With an introduction 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

This book has been written in a story form with the purpose of showing 
what war is in its stark, bitter, ugly reality. It describes the progress of an 
invading army, and tells, with the cold accuracy of a camera, the results to the 
people attacked. The ugly, naked details of the battlefield, the bloody slaughter 
of modern scientific warfare, the desperate suffering of the conquered people, 
are related with a vigor and realism that leave little to the imagination of the 


reader. As a basis for the newspaper reading on the present situation, this 
book gives a thorough and vivid comprehension of the significance of the strug- 
gle to the human beings involved in it. $1.20 net 


JAPAN’S INHERITANCE. The Country, Its People, and 
Their Destiny. By E. Bruce Mitford, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous maps and illustrations. 

“Wanted—the truth about Japan!” says the author in his preface, and in 
this book the author brings the results of ten years’ residence in Japan and 
the habits of keen observation of the trained scientist. A significant book on 
the trend of Modern Japan. $3.00 net 


cS 


Among the early fall novels is a new Graustark story by George Barr McCutcheon. 

It is called “The Prince of Graustark,” and the hero, the little prince, is the son of 

Princess Yetive of Graustark and her American husband. The little boy is left 

an orphan through a railroad accident, and under the guardianship of 

A New an American friend of his father’s grows up to govern his turbulent 

ps . kingdom and control its intriguing factions There are plenty of 

Generation adventures, plots and romance, and, as in all of Mr. McCutcheon’s 

in Graustark novels, a happy ending. Among literary circles there has lately been 

some apprehension that the German Kaiser may invade Graustark, 

but when Mr. McCutcheon was seen recently at Kennebunkport, Maine, where he is 

pending the summer, he declared quite positively that as yet he had not called for any 
mobilization of the Graustarkian army. 


Another of Archibald Marshall’s novels of English country life will shortly be 
brought out. In England it was published under the title of “Roding Rectory,” but in 
this country its title will be “The Greatest of These.” Mr. Marshall is doing for English 

country life to-day, in the period of its decline, what Anthony Trollope 
Dean Howells did for the landed aristocracy of England in the last century in the 
‘¢ Discovers’’ time of its greatest power and prestige. And not only in subject-matter, 


Archibald but in style, treatment and atmosphere, Mr. Marshall’s work much 
Marshall resembles that of the earlier writer. In plots, his books show their 
Marsna main divergence from Trollope’s stories, as it is here that modern con- 


ditions have had their strongest effect upon the quiet English country life. W. D. Howells, 
the novelist, and dean of American letters, has recently taken a considerable interest in 
Mr. Marshall’s work, has read all his novels, and is preparing a review and an appreciation 
to appear shortly. 
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THE WAY OF WRITERS AND SOME NEW BOOKS 





The “Age of Mother Power,” announced for last spring, was delayed in publica 
tion until this fall, and will be on the market on September 12th. Mrs. Gallichan’s book 
last fall, “The Truth About Woman,” won her a large following in this country, both 
among the suffragists and “Antis,” because of her fair, unbiased researches and het 
moderate conclusions. Her new book is a study of a much-disputed era in man’s evo- 
lution, and one that has received especially warm attacks from the Anti-Suffragists. 
Mrs. Gallichan’s work throws much new light on the question, and her conclusions, whil 
carefully and consistently drawn, show a radical attitude on the situation hitherto unde- 
veloped. Of especial interest to Suffragists are her deductions of the value of an under- 
standing of the matriarchy to modern women. 
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A year ago Georgette Le Blanc, the famous French actress and the wife of the poet 
Maeterlinck, visited this country, and went to 
i see Helen Keller, the blind girl so dear to thou 


— sands of Americans. From this meeting there 

* developed almost immediately a warm friendship 

i x and sympathetic understanding 

; A Tribute to between the two famous wo- 

* Helen men. Madame Maeterlinck 

| Keller ae the white cottage _ at 
‘ rentham many times during 

the next few days, and her friendship grew into 

sincere admiration and bewilderment at the won- 

| derful accomplishments of one whom, indeed, 


Mark Twain has called, with Napoleon, one of 
the two most famous characters of the nineteenth 
century. As a result, Madame Maeterlinck has 
written a little book called “The Girl Who Found 
the Blue Bird,” in which she describes her visits, 
her friendship and admiration, and which she has 
| made altogether a very unique and almost pa- 
i thetic little human document. The title was taken 
from her husband’s play of “The Blue Bird,” 
which in the drama symbolizes happiness. This 
title is in itself a high and sincere tribute to 


| Helen Keller Helen Keller 





To the many readers of biography, indeed one of the most interesting brafiehes of 


literature, the publication of an authentic biography of the Duchesse de Chevreusse should 
prove of strong appeal. No authentic biography of the famous woman has appeared 





' since Cousin’s, over fifty years ago, when now Louis Batiffol, a French 
: Mme. critic and author, having discovered many new documents relating 
3 de Chev- to the period, and especially to the char acter of Mme. de Chevreusse, 

reusse is bringing out this fall a thorough and interesting account of this 


woman’s life. His book is called “The Duchesse de Chevreusse: A Life 
' of Intrigue and Adventure in the Days of Louis XIII.” Inveterate novel readers will 
F remember that it was the Duchesse de Chevreusse who was the friend of Aramis in 
; Dumas’ “The Three Musketeers,” and to such good purpose that it was her contributions 
that often saved the four friends serious financial embarrassment; also in “Twenty Years 


” ot 


Later,” the next book in Dumas’ series, and which deals with the Fronde, the Duchess« 





i at that time one of the chief agitators in the plots against the government, entered the 
I life of that other hero of Dumas’, Athos, in a rather startling manner, and one which 
F results in a still later book in the Dumas series, called “The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

: Robert Dunn, the author of “The Youngest World,” a story of Alaska, is now in 
: Europe, reporting the situation there for the New York Evening Post. Mr. Dunn was 
i recently in Mexico, and his articles on the war were regular features of the Post at 
; that time. 

: Certain chapters of Theron G. Strong’s “Landmarks of a Lawyer’s Lifetime” have 


ng in the Journal of 


: had the distinction of being translated into Japanese, and are appea 
' the Japanese Bar Association. 


sn Ml 











The Public Library of a small New Jersey 
city some twenty miles from New York con 
tains but one of Zola’s books. That is La 


Débacle. For a period extending over a 
number of years that book has been resting 
quietly on the shelves, being called for on 
an average of not more than once every 
eighteen months. During the past few 
weeks, however, it has been the subject of 
eager inquiry on the part of every other 
subscriber. That is just an indication of 
what is certainly going on in libraries all 
over the country. So we shall begin THE 
BooKMAN Brevities with allusions to certain 
books, chiefly books of fiction, which have 
taken on a new and especial interest in view 
of the appalling conditions existing in the 
world to-day. 


First of all it is to one of the most widely 

id of all books that we turn at the present 
moment. How wonderfully timely are the 
Brussels chapters of Vanity Fair, the chap 
ters that tell of the tangled lives of George 
Osborne and Amelia, Dobbin and Jos. Sedley, 
Rawdon Crawley and Rebecca, of the great 
ball that was interrupted by the news that the 
enemy had crossed the Sambre, the departure 
for the front in the hours of the early morn 
ing, the first sound of the booming guns, the 
madness of fear that fell upon the city, the 
flight of Jos. Sedley, until the moment when 
Amelia was on her knees praying for 
George, “who was lying on his face, dead, 
with a bullet through his heart.” We sin- 
cerely hope that every reader of THE Booxk- 
MAN has already reread those chapters, won- 
derful not merely in themselves, but becauss« 
they mark the point at which Vanity Fair 
ceased to be a more or less series of ram- 
bling pictures of English society under the 
Regency, and became one of the masterpieces 
of world fiction 
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Everybody interested in welfare of intry istread USONAN 
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Che BHibelot 


WOULD eall attention to 
the fact that I have decided to 
T he Bibe / to an end 








bring 


this year with the completion of 


the twentieth volume, when a 
General Index will be ready, and 
work put 


market, absolutely 


upon the 


limited to ¢ 


the entire 
sets all told. For those who are 
desirous of completing their sets | 
will undertake to supply any vol 
umes required so far forth as pos- 
sible, but would remind intending 
purchasers that early application 1s 
advisabe. 
The \tl 


which is. distributed. 


ot is printed from type 
The odd 
volumes offered to those who wish 
to pertect their sets are very much 
reduced in quantity—in many in 
stances less than 100 copies remain 

and none will ever be reprinted 
once the supply on hand is ex- 
hausted. 

With the completion of The 
Bibelot in 20 volumes and an ex 
haustive General Index the work 
as I believe will be subscribed by 
an appreciative public, without 
whose constant encouragement I 
have gone on and 


could never 


brought to its conclusion this 
“Reprint of Poetry and Prose for 
Book Lovers, chosen in part from 
sources not 


scarce editions and 


generally known.” 


Descriptive list and speciat 
n request. 


Thomas B. Mosher 


Portland, Maine 


Lerms 








Tuz Bookman 


in 


two other wonderft 


[The inspiring events about Liege recal! 
very vividly Scott’s Quentin Durward. It 
was in the city which has presse nted so hero 


a defence against the invasion of the cohorts 


of the Kaisse that took place some of the 
most stirring episodes of Sir Walter’s novel 
ibout the voung Scottish archer, who threw 


his Tortunes in 


with those of King Louis XI 
Like the elds Dumas, the good Sir Walter 
- 


vas not entire ibove taking liberties with 


the strict facts of history when it suited his 


convenience to do so, and in his introduction 


to O niin Dur ird he confessed that the 


itrocities of the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
ind the death the Bishop of Liege were 

nuch « 1 in the narrative. But 
there at Liege n the story occurs one of the 
really rreat dramatic situations of fiction, 


the Wild Boar calls upon his follow- 

to draw their poniards on the Liegois, 

1 is frustrated Quentin, who menaces 
the life of De Marck’s favourite son, and 
roclaims, I ily 1 servant of King Louis 

f France, an archer in his Scottish guard, 
here to behold and to report The hosts of 


surgundy will soon be marching against 


presents n omore ghastly a 
picture of war in all its horrors than the 
iforementioned La Débadcle of Zola. It is 


the description of a nati 


Perhaps fiction 


yn going to war in 
1 state of hideous and unsuspected unpre 


redness, 1 1 the horror ot carnage on the 


vattleheld itself 1s no greater than that of 


the soldiers undergoing the torments of star- 
vation, or of the blind terror which comes 
m the realisation that everything is un- 
eady, that everything has been inadequately 
ind inethcient! planned In this book, 
robably more than in any other the reade: 
is made to feel the force of the first Na 
jleon’s dictum that “an army fights on its 
T 1 


of Zola we 


; ue 
vivid pictures dealing 


stomach, in speaklil recall 


with the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, that 
it the end of La Béte Humaine where the 
rain, unguided engine driver or fireman, 
ind filled with soldiers on their way to the 
front, dashes headlong into the tunnel; and 
that other scene, the death of Nana in the 
hotel overlooking the boulevard, while be- 


low the frenzied crowd are shouting To 


Frequent references have of course been 


rane’s The Red Badge of 


made to Stephen ¢ 


writing to advertisers. 
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Courage, but we have as yet seen no allus Schools and Colleges 


to certain very timely books by Conan 








Dovle. The Adventures of Brigadier Girard 


ind The Exploits of Girard are, we take tt, P " 





fairly familiar to readers, but just now they Pittsburgh, Pa. Woodland Road 

vill be found very well worth rereading PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
In a descriptive paragraph of four lines, in Forty-sixth 4 D ation overlooki the city 
i reminiscence ot six lines, Dovle has the maid wakes . ‘ c MI cf I Ae 2 : \ € ts 
faculty of flinging before you some ghastly DILWORTH HALL. Prepares seges wit 


ee oe ‘esata aanaliliee ‘ten shows ; ae 
eminder of what war really is. He show CORA HELEN COOLIDGE, Acting President 
vou the bivouac and the charge, but also . 





he shows you the dreadful corpse of some 
othcer crucified against a barn door, or torn 
uicer crucified against « barn door, or wre | 1 CTA GALE-BARBER SCHOOL 


of Rhythm and Correlated Arts, Home a 


plight of some Hussar in the retreat from s 
: School for Girls. | 
Russia forced to cleave his horse and to find tra w tos 


nd Day 
Rhythn 
la 4 ent, M . 2 

trial Arts, 5 t I y Law Courses. The 


uste 1 
er and suste , 1 N re . | a f | 


within the horse's body shelt 


MARY GALE-DAVIS, Pd.M., Principal 
2003-07 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


nance For a graphic picture of an armed H 
camp there are few better books than Uncle 
Bernac, and for a description of a small cor 


ne of the battlefields of Waterloo on the 


dav of June 8, 1816, we have no hesitation ] S Gener 1 
mange ceeded“ pete ay Ge BROADMOOR SCHOOL (35:0 popes Son cakans 
“ee r er r ent ( : t \ I i‘ r “ \.1 “ D 





Here are some of the books bearing upon 





the world war to which we find allusion in 
th itest notes that come from the pubiish 
ers. For example, from the John Lane Com- 
yany, there are dirships in Peace and War, 
by R. T. Hearne; France in the XXth Cen- 
tury, by W. L. George: Napoleon's Invasion 
t En ind, by H. B. I Wheeler and A. M. 
Broadlev: The Children of Alsace, by René 
Bazin The Iron Year, a novel of the 
Prussian War, from the German of 
Walter Bloem; Red Wrath, by John Oxen- — . : _ 


ham, another story of the Franco-Prussian 
lar hen illiam me, bv ‘ DRAWING INKS 

War: When William Came, | H. H. Mun ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ro, a tale of London captured and under the ENGROSSING INK 

: a TAURINE MUCILAGE 

rule of the Hohenzollerns, and Changing PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 

Busse v Stephen Grahan rhis list is DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
— = iia : : LIQUID PASTE 

frankly one made up to meet the interest in OFFICE PASTE 

VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ywooks relating to the European situation j Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
pate yourseif from the use of cor- 

] p ink nd adhesives 

oe @¢ © > : and adopt the //fegins’ /nks and Ads 


wili be a revel 


weet, Clean, well] 


A somewhat similar list is presented by ) withal so efficient. 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company. In this Peeing _ At Dealers Generally 
Sc he icin dakar Cicada Gn CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
there is first Prince von Bilow’s /mpertat s ) 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
| eCHE 


: Cuicaco, Lonpon 





Germany, a work which has not needed any 





timeliness to stamp it as being of real im 


portance. The curious problem of Austria 


Hungary and the Hapsburg dynasty is pre OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
sented in The H hirl pool ot Europe, by n what subject Writ 1S, We can get you any 


ok auee s hed lease state wants her 
Archibald R. and E. M. Colquhoun. From x ever pu , Plea — Ww we 
Ml and books. BAKER'S 
- n England call and see our 50,000 rare book 3AKER’S 
ous r Cc . h r -e 
in anonymous author comes The Empress GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Joun Baicur Sreeer, 
Frederick which, now running as a serial in BirMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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THE 


sent 


you. wish 
to a new address, please 
send us both your old 
and your new address, 


and notify us at least 
ten days betore the 
publication of the 


number which ts to be 
sent to the new address. 
THE BookMAN ts pub- 
lished on the 25th of 
month. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN 


each 


In Regard to 
News-stands 


We receive many complaints that 
THE BOoKMAN cannot be pur- 
chased at this or that news-stand. 
Would-be purchasers will do us a 
very great favor if they will send 
us the name of a dealer from 
whom they are unable to secure 


the magazine. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
443 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Publishers of THE ‘BOOKMAN 








[HE BooKMAN, is soon to be issued in book 


form. In the event of Holland becoming in- 
volved in the crisis, there is Holland and the 
Hollanders, by David S. Meldrum, describ 
ing the life and character of the Dutch peo 
ple, the government of Holland, its provinces, 
its fight with the waters, and its great cities. 
already being involved, there is E. 
Mitford's Japan’s 


while the Balkan States are 


Japan 
Bruce Inheritance, and 
being tempo- 
rarily overlooked as a result of the stupen 


dous proportions which the crisis has as- 


I I 


sumed, it would not be wise entirely to ig- 


nore D. J. Cassavetti’s Hellas and the Balkan 
Wars. Also on the same list is War, by W. 
Douglas Newton, written with the purpose 
of showing what was is in its stark, ugly 
reality, describing the progress of an invad 
ing army, and telling with the cold accuracy 


results to the people it- 


of a camera the peo] 


tacked 


From Messrs. D 


come Francis J seph 


Appleton and Company 

ind His Times, by Sir 
Horace Rumbold, for twenty-five vears Brit 
ish Ambassador to Austria; The Races of 
Europe, by Professor W. C. Rippley, of 
Harvard, show the different 
Alpine, Medi- 


races, and to 


designed to 
characteristics of the Teutonic, 
terranean, Slavic and other 


explain their social and racial problems; 
The Nearer East, by D. G. Hogarth, a study 
of the Balkan peninsula, a companion vol- 
East, entitled Central 


Europe, by J. Partsch, covering Austria, Ger- 


ume to The Nearer 


many and Italy, and Britain and the British 
Seas, by H. J. McKinder, 


economic, and physical geography 


describing the 
strategic, 
of Great Britain 


From the George H. Doran Company, a 


series dealing with “principles of modern 
war,” consisting of The Declaration of Lon- 
don, by the Right Honourable Arthur Cohen, 


the agreement 


1 study of reached by the 
powers in 1908 as to blockading and the 
right of search; The Law of the Air, by 
Harold D. Hazeltine, 


legal status of aviation, and Algernon Berri- 


a book outlining the 


Aviation, a study of flying machines 


actual use to-day. 


man’s 
ind their War fiction on 
the Doran list is represented by The Fron- 
tier, by Maurice LeBlanc, the story of an 
between 


imaginary war on the border 


France and Germany, supposed to take place 
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about the present time. Then there are fou 
books about the western powers, The Ger 
man Emperor and the Peace of the World, 
by Alfred H. Fried; The Memoirs of Fran 
cesco Crispi, giving the inside history of the 
Congress of Be rlin; F. M 
United Italy, and Claire de Pratz’ Frank 


fort from Within. Also the Doran list men 


Underwood's 


tions four books dealing with the near East 
in Russia. These are The Russian People, 
by the Honourable Maurice Baring; Siberta, 
by M. E. Price, Around the Black Sea, by 
William Eleroy Curtis, and With the Turks 
in Thrace, by Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 

In The Vanished Messenger, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim treats once more of international 
intrigue. The story is centred around the 
mysterious disappearane e of a secret agent 
from the United States, on his way to at 
tend a conference of the Powers upon the 
Continent The circumstances connected 
with this disappearance are carefully and 
dramatically worked out, and Miles Fento 
lin, the Norfolk squire who is chiefly respon 
sible for it, is a character quite unlike am 
other of the author’s creations. The scene 
is laid in Mr. Oppenheim’s own County of 
Norfolk, and the whole environment of the 
little drama takes place in the great house 


fronting the German ocean. 


The recent death of Bennet Burleigh, the 
famous staff correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, is said to mark the passing of the 
old-time war correspondent, who first became 
a popular figure with The Light that 
Failed—indeed, Burleigh himself was said 
to be the original of “The War Eagle” in 
Kipling’s famous story. From the Civil War 
down to the recent bloodshed in the Balkans 
Burleigh was in every big campaign. But 
wireless communication and stricter censor 
ships have now cut away the ground from 


under the war correspondent’s feet. 
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Sold out. 


MARCH 


several 


APRIL— Sold out, and 


hundred orders are yet unfilled. 


MAY- 


of publication. 


Sold out within 10 days 


JUNE—Suffcient stock on hand. 


Sufficient stock on hand. 


JULY 


Sold out soon after 


AUGUST 


publication, 


I his record shows the 
srowth ot 
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ee THE NEW INTERNATION ate 


OLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO! 
pnp. 4DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS _. eae 

a S- BLISHED i855 : a SEATTLE ' 
\ SAN ANTONIO 


tate aA - RE LER 


EDITORS OF THE SECOND EDITION 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A 


TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LUD LHD. Litt D 


TO LIBRARIANS: 


Although our advertisements, circulars and letters 
regarding the Second Edition of the New International 
Encyclopaedia state explicitly that this is a thorough 
revision, and printed from new plates, yet some libra- 
rians fail to grasp this fact. 

We are sending this letter to all librarians 
simply to emphasize the fact that the revision of the 
New International Encyclopaedia is a thoroughly complete 
one, that every page is set up anew, that every new subject 
which the Editors consider worthy of a place in the 
Encyclopaedia will be inserted in its alphabetical order, 
that every article which needs revision will be revised. 
These changes have necessitated not only a slight in- 
crease in the size of the page, but have increased the 
number of volumes from 20 in the original work to 22 
volumes of matter in this revised Second Edition. 

To meet the demands of Public Libraries, we are 
printing a special edition on regular book paper and 
binding it in Library Buckram. We are lining the book 
with a strong paper. In other words we are making this 
special library edition conform as nearly as possible to 
the binding specifications suggested by the A. L. A. The 
special opportunity for librarians to purchase or ex- 
change former editions of the New International or other 
Encyclopaedias at the least possible expense to them- 
selves will be open only for a limited time. If, there- 
fore, you wish to take advantage of this special oppor- 
tunity you should write us immediately regarding it. 


Very truly yours, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 
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Did you ever read Stevenson? 
If so— 


« 
Ox of the best things THE BooKMAN has done in years,” said 


a subscriber of the series, ““Kipling’s India,” by Dr. Arley Munson, 
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which recently appeared in this magazine. And many other letters 


K 
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of approval besides the more substantial token of hundred of new 
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subscriptions, were evidence that people who had read Kipling felt a 


NG) 


rary 
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lively interest in the scenes where his stories were laid. 
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Along somewhat similar lines we announce for publication in THE 
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ux 
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BooKMAN next fall, 


IT 


On the Trail of Stevenson 


In Scotland, in England, in France 
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By Clayton Hamilton 


[ne hills by the Firth of Forth over which David Balfour 


walked to his uncle’s, and thus came into the ken of a public which 


OOOO 


has since recognised him as one of the most enduring figures in Eng- 


x 
As 


lish fiction; the little South coast village where the curtain is drawn 


ENON) 


up for “Treasure Island’; and a multitude of places mentioned in 
Stevenson’s novels and essays, will be described as they really are. 

For this series, Mr. Clayton Hamilton, author of ‘‘Materials and 
Methods of Fiction,” is remarkably equipped. An enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Stevenson and a collector of Stevensonia, he has visited every 


NON 


eS 


UN 


place in Europe where the wandering R. L. S. ever pitched his tent 
for more than two weeks, and has personally consulted nearly all of 
the surviving friends of the great romancer. Sir Sidney Colvin and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse have granted him access to all their unpublished 
data and memoranda; and Mr. Hamilton has also been personally 
aided in his study of Stevenson by William Archer, Henry James, 
Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin, Lord Guthrie, the late Andrew Lang, the 
late Alison Cunningham, and the members of Stevenson’s household 
at Vailima. In the opinion of Sir Sidney Colvin, no other writer in 
America is so well equipped as Mr. Hamilton to speak with 
authority on the subject of Stevenson’s life and art. 
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443 Fourth Ave. Dodd, Mead NX Co. New York City 
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THE BURP PRINTING HOUSE, FRANKFORT ANDO JACOB « 











It ts delicious 


A well made cup of 

good cocoa best ful- 

fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 


Ree-US-PaOf- is “good” cocoa 


in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


means a lot more today 
than it did 50 years ago. 
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In all that time ~ 


has written 


More Real Efficienc 
lilo Lhe Worlds Wo 


than any other factor 
Self Filling, Safety and 
Regular Ty pes. Points 
To Fit Every Hand. 
From The Best Retail Stores 
L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chieag San Francisco Montreal 











A Well-Clothed Library 


is as important to the home of culture as 
is its very foundations. 

Our Art Bindery is prepared to execute 
bindings of beautiful craftsmanship, un 
surpassed for elegance, appropriatenes: 
and durability. 

We also undertake the repairing 0 
family Bibles, heirlooms, mending torr 
leaves, and properly guarding loose sheets 
or inserts. 

The personal attention of our experts 
working under your orders, assures you 
the most competent and _ satisfactory 
service. 

May we send you a copy of BIBLIOP 
EGISTIC, an illustrated booklet pertain 
ing to the art of binding books ? 


THE TROW BINDERY 
201-213 East Twelfth Street 
Phene 1100 Orchard New York City 











PIANOS 
fie VOSE Pian sare 


ing qual 
explained by the exclusive patented fea 
t he high-grade material and superb 
workmanship that enter into thei . 
struction, The VOSE is an ideal Piano for 
home Over 79.000 sold Delivered 
n e Unite State re of charge 
Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
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eautifully illustrated 


The tone, touch 


the 
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Ks Vose & Sons Piano Co., 150 Boylston St., Boston,Mass. | /\\’ 











